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O be fashionable, one’s shoes 
must be a fitting part of the 
ensemble of one’s costume. 
Shoes by Nettleton are always cor- 
rect, hence are always in fashion. 


Seek the bootshop carrying Nettleton 





Shoes. You will find it patronized 
by men who ‘dominate in business, 
the professions, society. And you 
will find shoes that more than com- 
pensate in style, quality and service 
for their slightly greater cost. 


A. E. NETTLETON CO., Makers 


Syracuse, New York, U.S. A. 
























































TIFFANY & Co. 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE WATCHES CLOCKS STATIONERY 


82 YEARS OF QUALITY 


EFFICIENT SERVICE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ “STREET 
NEw YORK 
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TRIANGLE 
SOFT COLLARS 


for the WELL-DRESSED MAN 





@ Not to be confused with the 


familiar soft collar. 


@ Developed in silks, piques and 
silk poplins of unquestioned 
fineness and enduring service— 
painstakingly tailored, assuring 
comfort-fitting shapeliness. 





@ The Triangle Hook of silk elastic, 
invisibly holds neckwear in cor- 
rect position, imparting smooth- 
ness and smartness to collar. 
One accompanies every Triangle 


Hook collar. 


@ Ifyourhaberdashercannotsupply 
Triangle collars, send us $3.00 
for six of heavy silk, or $2.00 
for pique, silk, or silk poplin. 


@ Might we ask for his name and 
address ? 





VAN ZANDT, JACOBS & CO. 
Troy NEW YORK 
MAKERS of TRIANGLE COLLARS 


Boao 
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DESIGNED and DEVELOPED 
for the MORE DISCRIMINATING - 


Pyar {hie wimistakable 








mark of good form 
~and the instantly” 
reco nized insignia 


of KEISER 


DISTINGUISHED /for 
controlled designs 
richness of materials 
effectiveness of colorings 
and graceful 

tieing features 


(|AT ‘THE . 
HABERDASHERS 
that CARE ~ 
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MAKERS OF THE 
BEST CRAVATS SINCE 1660 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


Graxo Prize 
Sr. Loors Wortos Faiz 
1904 
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-so makes or mars a man’s appearance as hiscollar, 
yet it costs less than any part of his wardrobe. 
The relation a collar has to correct dress is 
' described by the foremost authority on men’s 
fashions in the Booklet “Correct Dress and 
Collars - Here is the coupon - mail it today. 











UNITED SHIRT & COLLAR CO. | 
TROY, N. Y. . — 





BOXFORD Send me the Booklet “Correct Dress and Collars.” DUMONT 
FRONT 2%IN. BACK 1% IN. OS ae mee Te eT ers FRONT 2%IN. BACK 1%IN. 
I se an cep aes ek : : 


If you are a dealer please give name of concern. 











WHETHER YOU BUY COLLARS OR SELL THEM, LION COLLARS 
REPRESENT THE BEST VALUE POSSIBLE TO OBTAIN 





NEOCA 
FRONT 2%IN. BACK 1X IN, 


USACCO 


q FRONT 2%1N. BACK 1% IN. 








MOHAWK THESE SEVEN COLLARS ARE MADE WITH SHADOW 
FRONT 2 IN. BACK 1%IN. THE OVAL BUTTONHOLE FRONTS IN. BACK 14IN. 
IT’S PRACTICAL TRY IT 


UNITED SHIRT AND COLLAR CO. MAKERS OF LION SHIRTS AND COLLARS 
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When Men Turn from Tailors to Clothiers 


they want the same type of clothing they have been wearing 


b beg! will find it in the exclusive Men’s Shop 
at Wanamaker’s; 

—a complete street floor devoted to their out- 
fitting and grooming; 

—clothing, haberdashery, hats, gloves, hosiery 






and underwear, shoes, furs, sports and motor — 

equipment; \ 
—even a barber shop—on the Gallery just 

above. 


Readleaf outdoor clothes—British made ac- 
cording to London standards and fashions. 

Tailored American-made clothes—hand-tail- 
ored in all essential features—free-fitting Lon- 
don models adapted to the more strenuous figure 
developed by military training and outdoor ath- 
letics. 

Ready for service, but not the common-place 
“ready-to-wear”. 


Wanamaker specifications are so high and in- 
spection so strict that even the best fashioners 
of men’s clothing have to install a separate 
“Wanamaker tailoring shop” to create this cloth- 
ing “our way”. 

Complete wardrobe for all occasions—nothing 
Jacking that a tailor can create. 

Prices scarcely more than half what the best 
tailors are asking today for same grade fabrics. 


For evening wear the St. James dress coat is 
most favored, and the Cecil and Arcade dinner 
coats. 

For formal morning and afternoon wear the 
Parliament and Viceroy cutaway models. 

For business wear—the Pool, Wall Street and 
Essex are conservative models; and the Cornell, 
Gotham and Burton are for young men. 

For outdoor wear the Metropolitan overcoai, 
of mixed patterns, single breasted and full box, ™~ 
will be most worn. 

For stormy weather the Plaza double breasted 
semi-ulster, when walking; and the Stormfield, 
or great ulster, when motoring or driving. 


J h W; k N Y | Men’s clothiers since — and "oe 
distributors in the United States for 

O Nn anama er 3 CW or the Radio, Silver King and Flash golf 
balls. Also guns, ammunition and 


NINTH AND BROADWAY AT THE BRIDGE OF PROGRESS sportsmen’s clothing and equipment. 
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Flexibility 


NE of the best things about a Hansen 
Glove is the facility it Rives your 
fin}ers—the easy play, the sure hold. 


Hansen wearers take pride in the fact that 
their personal needs are so completely pro- 
vided for by the wide variety of the line. 
And in a Hansen design they have the ex- 
clusive elegance of “custom-made” ‘service. 


The glove here shown is for dress and street use 
and combines correct, comfortable fit with lon3, 
practical wear. 


Write for New Glove Book. Study the 
many types described; select your favor- 
ites, then get them from your dealer. 


O. C. HANSEN MANUFACTURING COMPAN’’ 
105-C Detroit Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Announcing the New Series 


Daniels “EKight” 


With Just a Little More Power 
Than You'll Ever Need 











“The Distinguished Car” 


Designed and Executed by 


DANIELS MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
READING PENNSYLVANIA 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco + Boston * Philadelphia - Cleveland 


Sacramento - LosAngeles - Portland ° Seattle - Walla Walla 
Indianapolis - Newark + Pittsburgh ~* Providence 
Norfolk °- Ft Worth - = Scranton 
Wichita Falls - Madrid 












































Hosiery 


The full enjoyment of Fall Social 
Festivities require the costume to 
be perfect from Head to Toe 
—“ONYX” Hosiery elaborates 
and harmonizes with the most 
luxurious or inexpensive attire 


Match your costume with 


“ONYX” at the Leading Shops 


Emery & Beers Company Ine. : 


Sole Owners of “ONYX” and 
Wholesale Distributors 
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PRODUCTS OF 
MARLIN- 
ROCKWELL 
INDUSTRIES 


Annular Ball 
: Bearings 
ERO ’ Taper Roller 
Bearings 
Rudge-Whitworth 


Wire Wheels 


Rockwell-Mayo 
Motor Radiators 


Braeburn High Speed 
Steels, Tool Steels 
and Electric Furnace 
Steels 





Rockbestos Insulated 
Wire and Cable 
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Rene Whitworth 
‘Wire ‘Wheels 


—the superbly constructed wheels that assure the highest factors of safety 
in driving, greatest riding ease and steering facility, quickest changeability, 
remarkable tire economy and distinction of appearance to the last degree. 


Specify Rudge-Whitworth Wire Wheels for your next. car 


Manufactured by ' 


Standard. Roller Bearing Company, gases 


Qwned. and Operated by 


MARLIN- ROCKWELL 
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All Seriousness Aside 


The Labor Situation 
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McCutcheon’s 


Men’s Haberdashery 
of Quality and Distinction 
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By EDWARD HOPE 


| 7 Y dear, they get fabulous wages!” 
| ‘We simply can’t eat what she cooks.” 


“T’ve not had a waitress for ages.” 
“You can’t tell a thing from their looks.” 





MT 
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I | *STINHE salads she makes are delicious.” 

= : ‘“ ee ae ae ae ” 

| ISCRIMINATING men have | aa 7 oo. 
I watch her; I’m awfully suspicious. 


found that our Men’s Wear “I give her twelve dollars a week.” 
Department offers the accessories 
of dress in a Quality and Style that 
, are distinctive, and at prices which 
Reg. Trade Mark are as satisfactory as the goods. 
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**Q@'HE won't do a bit of the cleaning.” 
“Wot one of them answered my ad.” 
“So J asked her what was the meaning. . . 
“She’s worse than the one that we had.” 


iW 
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Wall 


It is a fact that the name “McCutcheon’s” has 
always been associated closely with Linen’s, but 
we would like to direct the attention of discrim- 


ss Y servants spend all their time fighting.” 
“She’s stupid and slow but she’s clean.” 


“T simply can’t think of inviting .. . 


” 


. . ° “ee awe P= et - ” 
inating men to our selections of She says that she’s just seventeen. 





To WON’T have a girl who is lazy!” 
“They’re fighting for eight-hour days.” 
‘““My last one was perfectly crazy.” 
“No matter what wages one pays.” 


Silk, Madras and Dress Shirts 
Custom-made Shirts 





| 
Collars Gloves _ Socks =| | 
Neckwear of real distinctiveness | ** AND when I got home she’d been drinking . . .” 
Underwear Pajamas Bathrobes “T’ve had her for five or six years.” 





“Exactly what I have been thinking.” 
“It nearly reduced me to tears.” 





= Sweaters and Golf Hose 
Pure Linen Handkerchiefs 


TIVO VULVA ULLAL 
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You will find our Men’s Wear Department on the 
Main floor, just inside our 33d Street entrance. 
= Whether you have any real needs or wish merely 
to “shop around,” you will be welcome. 


The Lure of the Catalog 


By HARRY IRVING SHUMWAY 











been cut off. Who could resist such a 
thing after reading its appeal? 

Then there were the tire salvagers. 
These worthies had given up lucrative 


HERE are two kinds of catalogs. 
| Those you send for and those which 
| come as a total surprise. 

Once I bought an automobile. The 




















Imported Wool 
Dressing Gown 
in Gray and Tan 
Mixtures. .$21.00 





James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N.Y. 
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pilgrimage to the marts of motordom 
was not made with any fanfare of trum- 
pets, there was no cortege, no publicity. 
In fact, it was done quietly, softly, with- 
out hubbub of any sort. There was only 
one man dealt with and he was very 
quiet ; he belonged to the subdued school 
of salesmanship. I thought that nobody 
in the great world of business would 
ever know of it. 

But it was not so to be. There were 
agencies at work, invisible, of course, 
agencies that must have been hovering 
overhead when the thing was being 
done. Because in almost the next mail 
I began to get congratulations from all 
parts of the country. Friends whom I 
had never heard of began to be very 
solicitous as to my career as a motorist. 
They sent me words of advice, generally 
ending up with an invitation to buy a 
windless tire or a speedometer which 
told the temperature and gave compass 
bearings. 

My letter box began to really look 
like something. At one time I thought 
of hiring a small boy to take care of 
this immense unsought-for correspond- 
ence. The catalogs were simply stag- 
gering. 

I tried to read them. They were 
worth reading. The word pictures were 
wonderful. Why, the author of an ac- 
cessories booklet could take a simple 
little article like a brass grease cup 
and almost make you cry over its 
beauty, its faithfulness, its devotion to 
the car and to you. It would lubricate 
long after any grease was _ present. 
Where it got this reserve supply was not 
told, but it could and would, carry on 
as a well disciplined grease cup even if 
communication with the supply pail had 


walks of life, it appeared, to act as a 
sort of Home for Indigent Shoes. It 
was touching. These men, feeling the 
greatest sympathy for tires that had 
whirled their loyal course, had gone 
into the business of bringing them back 
to their youth. The outfit had all the 
ear marks of a Ponce de Leon spring. 
An old tire, grey, wrinkled and worn 
could be parcel-posted to this fountain 
of India rubber youth and _ blossom 
forth a buxom, blithe shoe, capable of, 
modesty forbade saying, how many 
more miles. In fact, they were better 
than new ones. Think of the experi- 
énce they had had. Can it be doubted 
that this invitation was not accepted? 

One of the most frequent kinds of 
literature was a monograph on how to 
conserve that precious commodity, gaso- 
lene. There were powders, looking for 
all the world like headache sedatives, 
which could be thrown into the gas 
tank, and presto, the gasolene would 
swell up into twice its ordinary pro- 
portions. There were metallic devices 
of wondrous appearance, that could be 
attached to some vital part of the en- 
gine and after that the gasolene could 
take a vacation or at least loaf on the 
job. It was a crime to burn this valu- 
able fluid, and rather than feel like a 
criminal, a McDoodle Vapor Condenser 
had to become part and parcel of the 
motor. 

Motoring became a fascinating pas- 
time, because most of it could be done 
by mail. One could sit in an easy chair 
for hours at a time and pore over the 
illustrated books, selecting what could 
not possibly be dispensed with and 
memorizing what might be needed at 
some future time. 
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AN INTERESTING ANNOUNCEMENT 


~ Attention is directed to a further addition to our Division of Fir.e Furniture 
wherein we are displaying a large and varied selection of Bedroom and Dining 
Room sets at attractive prices. 


of Selected with the same knowledge and discriminating taste which enabled us 
0- to create and make possible the enviable reputation of our Hand-made Furniture, 
“s the merchandise now offered marks a new epoch. 


Refinement in design and finish, durability of construction, and moderate prices 
es simplify the problem of economical home furnishing. 


ld A skilled staff of decorators to assist, when desired. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


sir FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Id WASHINGTON, D. C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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The Lure of the Catalog 


(Continued from page 10) 


Everything For the Garden 


Be if motoring has been made easy 
through the medium of the catalog, 
how much more so has gardening be- 
come? Gardening was once a task 
redolent with soil and much labor. The 
seeds, once planted, needed the care of 
a guardian who had to hover over it 
like an angel with a hoe in one hand 
and a watering can in the other, keep- 
ing the faith. 

The catalog has changed all that. The 
main part (and delight) comes along in 
early February when a young gardener’s 
fancy turns lightly to thoughts of vege- 
tables. So he gets out his postage 
stamps, shines up his typewriter and 
goes at it. A flock of beautiful book- 
lets answer his call. 

If there is anything in the world more 
luscious looking than a lithographed 
tomato with its emerald green calyx, we 
have yet to see it. Solomon in all his 
glory never lit up the garden like one 
of these. These are real tomatoes. 
There is also a colored reproduction of 
an open pea pod with fruit reposing 
therein about the size of billiard balls. 
It is shown opened because no pea pod 
could ever stay closed over such peas. 
All through the book run authentic pic- 
tures of what vegetables you can grow 
if you only take the precaution to use 
those particular seeds; you don’t need 
anything else. 

This rainbow division of vegetables 
runs all through the booklet. Over in 
the back of it the concern has thought- 
fully inserted a pink order blank and 
on this you can write what you think 
of them C. O. D. 

We do not like to think of the autumn 
when the fall models are checked up 
with the spring patterns. Our tomatoes 
have missed the correct shade of red by 
a mile; their emerald green calyx is 
freckled, what there is of it. The peas 
must have got crossed with. No. 2 buck- 
shot in their conception; they are not 
the perfect thirty-sixes which the pic- 
ture book promised. The cucumbers 
tried to be original and made a great 
try at being watch charms. And the 
watermelons endeavored to remedy this 
failure by emulating cucumbers with 
considerable success. 

But this part is only a small fly in 
the ointment. Nothing can be perfect. 
Have we not enjoyed our garden in 
February? Did noi our mouths water 
with the wonders of the garden—in 
colored ink ? 

If the bucolic joys are sweet reading 
to the metropolitan catalog connoisseur, 
then still more thrilling are the metro- 
politan joys to the bucolic book worm. 
He is out in the wilds; he cannot hail 
a taxi and get into anybody’s bargain 
basement before sundown. He is handi- 
capped by environment. 

But he has his catalog. It is not one 
of modest size such as we of the city get 
for a cent or two postage. It comes in a 
packing case of its own and uses up the 


| services of two men to get it into the 


house. It is complete, but only half 
as comprehensive as the ark. The ark 
contained two of everything in the 
world, while this three-story mail order 
catalog has pictures of only one of 
everything known. 

So, after the few little odds and ends 
about folding up a farm for the evening 


| are done, the young swain goes out to 


the shed where the catalog is kept and 
proceeds to get some action. The idea 
which he has in mind is to become a 
Beau Brummel by mail. 


Ordering by Number 


VERYTHING has a number in the 
book. Of course, if 25,306, which 
is a plaid necktie, should be written by 
mistake 25,360, the writer should not 
be completely upset if he has to wel- 


come a naphtha launch some morning, 
One has to be very careful with his 
code. 

Well, the young swain thumbs the 
book of life. He begins at the bottom, 
which is shoes and works up. By the 
time he is up to “No. 603,888 brown 
derby of genuine felt and latest mode,” 
his order blank looks like a seczet code 
message. The swain gazes at it fondly, 
realizing that it brings him quite close 
to the big things. The next morning 
he takes it down to the post-office and 
deposits it in the slot with such verve 
as to make the recipient of Democratic 
favor behind the window suspicious that 
something is up. He would read it but 
it is sealed. 

And a few days later when the pack- 
ing case is opened, are there any sur- 
prises like unto ours of the vegetable 
affair? It is not so apparent. The pur- 
ple cravat with orange mignonettes is 
an unqualified success. The main cos- 
tume of Oxford grey with a scarlet line 
and lavender checks only a bit smaller 
than the markings of a tennis court, 
delights the eye: it is better than had 
been supposed. Everything is unques- 
tionably the last word and the word is 
“snappy.” 

The swain will not resort to an un- 
truth later in the day when he has 
emerged arrayed as a lily. He will in- 
form anyone who is not too jealous to 
listen the true source of his present 
glory. He takes pride in it. He has put 
one over on his father who was always 
satisfied to get his Plymouth Rock pants 
at Sanderson’s Clothing Store. He has 
allied himself with the outer and more 
sophisticated world and it makes his 
heart rejoice. 

Would existence be so sweet to this 
young swain if he were deprived of his 
catalog? Would his ambition be notched 
up to the point of taking care of more 
hogs than is convenient, if he had to 
depend on the one clothing emporium 
in town? 

Ah, it’s the pictures that make life 
worth living, whether we live on a cor- 
ner where life is taken easily, or on a 
corner where life is taken easy. We 
like to pore over the book and re- 
mark on how life-like the things look 
in ink. 

A Marriage Catalog 

gener day the great lottery will be 

reduced to a catalog basis. The 
young man in search of a mate will not 
need to patrol the beach, to attend 
church, or circulate in so many divers 
places. He will be able to write for 
what he wants with the same ease that 
we select our tomatoes and our silent 
sixes. 

He will write for his book and in 
the privacy of his own room turn to 
his section in the index. If he is on a 
still hunt for a medium blonde with 
good disposition and domestically in- 
clined, he can find her at once under 
her proper heading. He won’t have to 
waste his eyesight in segregating ash 
blondes and passionate brunettes from’ 
the running. It will save time and his 
money as well as reducing the present 
risk to a minimum. 

It is a well known fact that a boy 
never marries the girl next door. Had 
Psyche lived at Number 7 Main Street 
and Cupid at Number 9, we would not 
have nearly so many marble statues. 
Cupid must have come from at least 
the next precinct. By the same token 
a young man of Duluth leads to the 
altar, not a maiden of Duluth, but one 
from Texas. Hence the catalog idea 
will expedite matters greatly. The man 
can get his medium blonde by simply 
writing for her any week day and can 
therefore be perfectly free to spend his 
regular two weeks’ vacation in the 
wood: 





©Graditions of Deearation 
a at the Dampton Shops 


N the intimate reflection of the social 
life of its owners lies the charm of 
many a famous English country 

house, where perhaps the dignified Geor- 
gian background is a setting for heir- 
looms inherited from Queen Anne days; 
old paintings, quaint, stiff love-seats with 
coverings of soft toned needlework or 
desks and tables by the great Chippen- 
dale, and with these are grouped deep 
seated chairs and harmonious incidentals 
which fill the needs of today. 


By their wide resources for procuring 
fine antiques and their unequaled facili- 
ties for reproducing the best that has 
been handed down by the decorators of 
the past, the Hampton Decorators have 
achieved distinction in developing in- 
teriors true to the traditions of the famous 
old houses of Europe, yet reflecting the 
personalities of their clients and meeting 
their social needs. 


Damneon:Shons 


18 Cast 5o".sereet: ; 
facing St. Patricks Cathedral 


Orcoration Antiquities Rurniture 
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Newest of the New 





COLLARS 























COLLAR | 
FRIENDSHIPS 


Hoe happened to 
you that,in a drawer 


filled with them-— 
One farticular Collar 


seems to please you 
most—looks best. 
on you ¢ 


| 
Fe ge et 
comes atound for That 


collar. More than likely, 


it’s an IDE. 


V.. not make it an 
“IDE Drawer’—with 
Fey Collar an IDE, 
and there are styles 
innumerable for ok 
ion — The One Yow 


Like Most. 


STYLISH- but More- 
Quality built into them 
by craftsmen who know 
that Style is rather 
useless unless it is 


coupled with ey 
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Geo. r Ide &f Co, Makers, Troy, NY. 
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k entertainment 
making talent: 


* Great stars and great — 
authors who combine 


to delight the world: 


The best theatres are now showing 
FOX Entertainments because they 
do justice to the great writers and the 
great stars who interpret the fine things 
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which thoroughly absorb the attention of 5 
P % 
the American people + 4 






/ ENTERTAINMENTS 


Bie 


« Attend the theatre that presents them! 















~and they both 


show the same pictures! 


HETHER you attend a million-dollar palace of the 

screen in the big city, or a tiny hall in a backwooods 
hamlet, you will find that it is always the best and most 
prosperous theatre in the community that is exhibiting Para- 
mount Artcraft Pictures. 


It does not matter whether you arrive in a limousine, a 
jitney, on trolley or afoot, you are immediately taken out of 
yourself by these great pictures which delight so many thou- 
sands of audiences every day in the week. 


Human nature has deep-down similarities wherever you 
find it, and Famous Players-Lasky Corporation has made 
the bigger and better theatres possible by supplying a great 
variety of photo-plays which touch the roots of human nature 
with absolute certainty. 


A theatre cannot be better than the pictures it shows. 
Good music, wide aisles, luxurious seating and fine presenta- 
tion have all naturally followed as the appropriate setting for 
Paramount Artcraft Pictures. 


Find the theatre or theatres in any town that show Para- 
mount Artcraft Pictures, and you have found the spots where 
time flies. 


aramount 


These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramount-Artcraft 


Pictures—and the theatres that show them. 
AU 
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Qs. EAMOUS PLAYERS~LASKY CORPORATION 


i¢, ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L.LASKY Vice Pres. CECIL B.DE MILLE Director General 
“NEW YORK_ 
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Paramount Artcraft 
Pictures 


Listed alphabetically, released 
in September and October 
Save the list! And see 
the pictures! 


Billie Burke in 
“Tire MIsLEADING WIDOW” 
“SapiE Love” 
Marguerite Clark in 
“Wipow By Proxy” 
Elsie Ferguson i 
“Tue WITNESS FOR THE DEFENSE” 
Houdini in “Tre Grim GAME” 
Vivian Martin in 
“The Tuirp Kiss” 
“His OFFriciAL FIANCEE” 
Wallace Reid in 
“THE VALLEY OF THE GIANTS” 
“Tue Lotrery MAN” 
“The Teeth of the Tiger” 
Wi1tH Star Cast 
Maurice Tourneur’s Production 
“THe Lire LINE” 
George Loane Tucker’s Produc- 
tion “THe MiractE MAN” 
Robert Warwick in 
“ToLp IN THE HILLs” 
“In M1zzouRa” 
Bryant Washburn in 
“Way SmitH Lert Home” 


Thomas H. Ince 
Productions 


Enid Bennett in “Steppinc Out” 
Dorothy Dalton in 
“THE MARKET OF SOULS” 


Charles Ray in ” 
“THe Ecc CRATE WALLOP 


Paramount Comedies 
Paramount-Arbuckle Comedy 
one cach month 


Paramount-Briggs Comedy 
one cach week 


Paramount-Mack Sennett Comedies 
two each month 


Paramount-All St. John Comedies 
one each month 


Paramount-Ernest Truex Comedies 
one each month 


Paramount Short Subjects 


Paramount Magazine issued weckly 

Paramount-Post Nature Pictures 
issued every other week 

Paramount-Burton Holmes Travel Pic- 


tures one each week 
Paramount-Burlingham Adventure Pic- 
tures every other week 












































Kno™Bilt~Rite 


One of the Fifty 
Knothe Susfender Styles 





CONFORMING TO THE PRESENT 
HIP-FITTING TROUSERS —A SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED ANGLE AT THE BACK PRE- 
VENTS SLIPPING FROM SHOULDERS— 
ONE DOLLAR A PAIR 


It you are unable to procure The 
Bilt-Rite, name your dealer and 
we will see that you are supplied. 


| ES cae: TO RICANS ON 


Kno“ A 
| ° Manufac turing 
SterlingBuckles § Puiarienca 


of 
30 years 


vouches for 


Gare the 


Suspenders 
Belts DISTINCTIVE 






























IN STYLE— 
APPEARING IN AN , SUBSTANTIAL 
EXTENSIVE P a) revaavet) IN CONSTRUCTION 
VARIETY 

OF DESIGNS 


‘" KNOTHE BROTHERS CO.Inc. 
Fifth Avenue NewYork 





OU will not find our productions 
in every shop, but you wil] find them 
in most of the better men’s shops. 





Kno" Belts 


FOR DETACHABLE BUCKLES MADE OF 
REAL LEATHERS — THE SORT NOT 
GENERALLY AVAILABLE NOWADAYS — 








Ly 





Kno“ Belts 


WITH TONGUE BUCKLES IN EXCLUSIVE 
DESIGNS AND LEATHERS OF EVERY 
DEPENDABLE KIND 
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9 GREATCOATS 


AILORED froin the famous 

Patrick Cloth, their fashion- 
able linessupplementthesatisfac- 
tion that every Patrick Product 
gives in warmth and service. 


There is no other cloth just like 
Patrick Cloth. It is essentially 
a north country fabric, made 
from the thick lon3-fibre wool of 
“sheep that thrive in the snow.” 


Every Patrick Label marks a gZar- 
ment—Greatcoat, Mackinaw, 
Sweater, Robe, Blanket, Cap or 
Stocking—which is made only of 
pure long-fibre wool from north- 
ern sheep. 


Ask your dealer for Patrick 
Products. If your dealer does 
not carry the line, let us direct 
you to one in your vicinity 
who does. 


We have two books: Our catalog, 
showing, styles for men, women and 
children and illustratin3, the Patrick- 
Duluth colors, and the book, “Bizzer 
Than Weather,” by Elbert Hubbard. 


Both are free. 


Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mills 


3 Avenue D Duluth, Minnesota 
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Patrick 
Bankets for 
Sportsmen and ; 
for Zeneral use. Auto-Steamer 
Rugs, double-faced style, 
Scotch plaid with reverse of 
plain colors. Motor Robes of 
32-ounce Mackinaw cloth in all 
Patrick colors. 






Patrick Sport Coats for Girls. 
Patrick Mackinaws for Boys. 
Up to the minute in style and 
personality. 


Patrick Sweaters ‘cal 


for Women, Men 
and Boys. V 

and ruff-neck 

types. 

Shakerk nit, 

Mackaknit 

and Cardigan 

weaves. All 

colors. For 
warmth and 

serviceability. 





Patrick Caps for Men and Boys. 
Made from 20-ounce Mackinaw 
in all Patrick-Duluth colors. 
Patrick Knit Hockey Caps. In 


plain and contrastin}, colors. 


morornost 


Neat. Smart. 
Trim. Give 
motoring 
warmth in all 
weather. 
Worn over 

the shoes. 
Made in black, white and eleven 
stunning, colors. 
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(The Shirt You'll Be 
Glad You Bought 


Whether in the woods 
or in the fields — at the 
traps or in the shop — 


whether for sport, dress 
or work — the Racine will 
more than fill your shirt 
requirements. J Sold by 
dealers who place their 
customers’ interest first. 


‘The Chas. < IshulerMfg,@. 
COUNT 


Gory 
( 
< 
% 


‘The same splendid quality 
and individuality in 
each model 
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AMELS supply in a lavish way everything 

you ever hoped to find in cigarettes! Camels 
are so unique in quality, in flavor, in full-bodied- 
mildness, in refreshing satisfaction that you should 
not delay your pleasure aninstant! Try Camels 


_ out to the limit—then compare them with any 


cigarette in the world at any price! 


Quality alone would make Camels distinctive. 
But, behind quality is Camels expert blend of 
choice Turkish and choice Domestic tobaccos. 
This blend is a revelation to cigarette 
smokers! You'll prefer it to either kind of tobac- 
co smoked straight, it is so mellow, so delightful. 


Prove conclusively that Camels are made to 
meet your most exacting demands; that you can 
smoke them liberally without tiring your taste! 
And, know yourself that Camels leave no un- 
pleasant cigaretty aftertaste or unpleasant ciga- 
retty odor! 


Quality will make you keen for Cameis! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 





18 cents a package 


Camels are sold everywhere in scien- 
tifically sealed packages of 20 cigarettes; 
or ten packages (200 cigarettes) in a 
glassine-paper-covered carton. We 
strongly recommend this carton for the 
home or office supply or when you travel, 
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HE SEDANETTE, a comfortable four-passen- 

ger car built on the standard King chassis 

offers the convenient all-weather features of a 
Sedan with the compactness of a Roadster. 


The top folds completely ,back; all plate glass 
windows may be instantly lowered, and the remain- 
ing frame work stored in an especially designed 
compartment at the rear of the driver’s seat. 


For doctors, contractors, professional men and 
especially for ladies, this handsome model has no 
superior for those desiring a small car for year 
’round service. 







KING CAR CORPORATION or NEW YORK 
AT FIFTY-SECOND STREET 


1670 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


KING ‘8’ 


Two Custom-made Body Models 


{@ ax © Ra’ © Wa ONO Nx @/ 


HE LIMOUDAN is a distinctive seven-pas- 

senger closed car, combining the privacy and 

luxury of a Limousine with the owner-driver 
sociability and fair-weather convertible features of 
a Sedan. 


YQ Way OA O Nar’ OD 


All windows, and the glass division at the rear 
of the driver’s seat, may be easily lowered from 
inside the car. 


NAD 


Several of these special body models are now ready 
for immediate delivery. To be sure of one, order 
at once. Only a limited number of these cars will 


be produced this year and orders should be placed 
early for seasonable delivery. 
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ENG-EQUIPT eds of Wood 
Beauty of wood - strength of steel 


In Seng-equipt Beds of Wood the 
sturdy strength of steel is cloaked by 
a lovely exterior of wood. .Thehidden 
steel frame allows a Seng-equipt Bed 
to be moved without. creaking or 
straining. It makes a wood bed posi- 
tively hygienic and silent as the stars. 


Consider other beds. The usual metal 
bed is inartistic. The ordinary wood 
bed has many blots on its ’scutcheon. 
It creaks and squeaks; it is noisy as a 
child and loose-jointed as a contor- 
tionist; it harbors dust in its slats, slots 





THE SENG COMPANY 


- CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


and crevices. It grows weaker every 
birthday. Only Seng-equipt Beds of 
Wood have wood for beauty and steel 
for strength—the advantages of both 
and the demerits of neither. 


If you are interested in home decora- 
tion designs, write for “The Bedroom 
Beautiful” by Ruth Angell—sent you 
upon request. 
z 2 4 

Over one hundred makers of fine bed room 

furniture use Seng-equipment. Seng-equipt 

Beds of Wood may be secured wherever good 


beds are sold. For your guidance, the Seng 
trade-mark is stamped on each corner lock. 





world’s largest makers of furniture hardware 
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; **Sleeve-Valve, the Motor that Improves With Use” ! 
(Ex ey HE man who has once 
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ay KS} owned a Willys-Knight 
and knows the economy, tireless 
power and quiet, velvety action 
of its sleeve-valve motor, 1s 


He 


through with experiments. 



























3 joins with the constantly growing eee 
. numbers of Willys-Knight enthu- \ = 
= siasts in saying, “Once a Willys- : 2 
= Knight owner, always a Willys- | | = 
Knight owner.” This attitude = 
& results largely from the fact that : 
= , the Willys-Knight Sleeve-Valve ; ‘ 
: ab, Motor improves with use. 
28 
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WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., Toledo, Ohio |)*= 
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eANNOUNCING 
THE 








Published monthly by the publishers of 
Everybody’s and cAdventure 


betes exclusively to good stories—clean, 
absorbing stories of all times and all climes. In the 
very first number—out_October_11th—is the beginning 
of a thrilling new serial by one of the three really great 
authors in the English-speaking world to-day: 


“The Rescue,” by Joseph Conrad 


Of the many other notable stories in the first issue, 
some are by well-known writers, some have names that are 
new to you—for merit is the sole test in this new magazine. 
There will be no heavy articles—no morbid trash—just 
refreshing relaxation. 

Be a pioneer and start giving yourself this treat with 
the very first issue—zo cents. 


On News-stands October 11th 


Or $2 by the year from 
‘Romance ~ Butterick Building ~- New York 
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CARYL>HOPKINS-“SLOCUM 








Smart and Graceful 


Virsee HO the closed car is always in season, it 1s 
particularly essential after summer passes. 

Sedan W; . 
inton 91x closed cars are especially noteworthy 
Town Car this fall. Our surprising new motor makes them 
Limousine as fleet and graceful in action as they are smart 
and appealing in design. Whether you prefer 
victoria, sedan, town car or limousine, you will 
find your ideal awaiting you in a Winton Six 
closed car. Insure early delivery by booking your 


order promptly. May we send you literature ? 


The Winton Company 


729 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 








Winton Oi) Engines for belt drive, to be used in isolated power plants, and Winton Oi) Engine Generating Sets are 
manufactured by the Winton Company in a separate, splendidly equipped engine-building plant. Write us your needs. 
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**Confound these showers! They spot' everything!”’ 


** Everything but the turf and my MONEL METAL Clubs. 
Water doesn’t hurt them, for they never rust.”’ 


A 


MONEL METAL 
GOLF HEADS 
== 


Monel Metal isa natural nickel alloy that is nen- 
corrodible and és as strong as steel. It és w. 
extensively for steam turbine blading, laundry and 
dyeing machinery, super-heated steam service and 
innumerable other uses where great strength and 
resistance to corrosion are imperative. 


[ot oo irons keep their brightness with- 





out polishing or buffing. Play with them 

#. on a rain-soaked fairway, throw them 

into a damp locker and still they stay bright— 
Monel Metal will not rust or tarnish. 


The press of special requests for sets of clubs 
now results in a complete line of Monel Metal 
Rust-proof Heads for general distribution — of 
standard weight, and, in addition, characterized 
by a balance, pitch and lie that are superior to 
imported clubs for American Courses. Theystay 
bright—no danger of the buffing wheel, no loss of 
metal; the superior weight, balance, pitch and lie 
are permanent. Furnished both shafted and 
heads only. 

Your dealer and professional should have a 
complete stock; their jobber will supply them— 
otherwise we will accommodate you direct. Bee 
low are a few of the most popular models—many 
others shown in complete catalogues. Make your 
choice and remit by check, money order or draft. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


Complete Catalogue Free ow Request 


MONEL METAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
Golf Club Department 20 Oak St. Bayonne, New Jersey 














Z-10 PUTTER E-9 JIGGER A-12-R NIBLICK 
Head only$1.75each Headonly$1.75each Head only$1.75 each 
Shafted $4.50 each Shafted $4.50 each Shafted $4.50 ooth 
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Illustrating 
Hays Double-built 
Buck—with 
wrist strap 


outer glove —‘“Superseam” construction with extension 
thumb and adjustable wrist strap—and a removable inner 
glove of heavy seamless knit-wool with double thickness 
wrist. It is the weather-proof winter glove De Luxe that 
the better dressed men prefer. 


HAYS “Superseam” Gloves are made in a wide 
variety of styles for every outdoor occasion. 


Every glove wearing the HAYS button is made from First Quality 
selected Leather. Hays Superscam gloves are so stitched with 
silk that the seams will not ravel even though the thread be cut 


or broken. 


, NHIS HAYS glove is the combination of a Hays Buckskin 








mA Y & 
GLOVES 


are made for both 
: MEN and WOMEN 
. in a wide variety of 
LINED - and UN- 
LINED styles. 


SL 7, VES 


Lf SINCE 
ad M, 1854 
v7! 

























Illustrating 
Hays “Slip-on 

Gloves with 
wrist strap an 

soft cuffs im 
Gray Cape with 
two-tone em 
broidered back. 


c 
D. H. Co. 


Featured by the Better Shops 


Send for Illustrated Style Book showing the Fashionable Fall Gloves for 
Men and Women 


The Daniel Hays Company, Gloversville, N. Y. 
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Ne Mead. Bantsfel Go scisllbinine 


Buying a Paige Car is very much like buying a high grade, 
first mortgage bond. Both the principal and interest of the 
investment are protected by a company that has never failed 
to meet its obligations. 


Each car that is produced by this factory must satisfy two 
groups of people—our owners and ourselves. In daily service 











each car must justify its reputation and the faith that has been 





placed in it. Each car must be worthy of every Paige tradition 
or it cannot bear the Paige name plate. 


Such, in brief, is a simple, straightforward statement of the 
Paige policy. ‘It is by no means original or spectacular. But 
it affirms that all Paige cars are honest cars and we gladly 
share the responsibility of ownership. 





PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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‘The secrof of 
some women’s 
personality and 
charm 18 


One 





TD 


ARLY 
TALC 755 PARIS 
TOILET WATER $3.50 



































SEND 25¢ TO VIVAUDOU, TIMES BUILDING,N.Y. 














S| FOR GENEROUS SAMPLE OF LA BOHEME PERFUME |= 
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VICTROLA 


CThe instrument specially made 
fo play Victor and Victrola Records 


“What artists make records for it?’’ That 
indicates the quality of a talking-machine as a 
musical instrument — upon that depends the 
pleasure you will get from it. 

The Victrola brings to you the greatest artists of 
all the world — and they make records for the 
Victor Company exclusively because they are 
convinced that only Victor Records do full justice 
to their art; that only the Victrola brings that art 
into your home in all its beauty. 

Such fidelity of tone is possible only because 
Victor Records and the Victrola are scientifically 
coordinated and synchronized in the processes of 
manufacture. They should be used to secure 
a perfect reproduction. That is the way for 
you to hear in your own home the superb 
interpretations of the greatest artists exactly as 
they themselves heard and approved their own 
work, 





Victrola XVII 
Victrola XVII, electric $365 
Mahogany or oak $300 


There are Victors and Victrolas 
in great variety of styles from $12 
to $950. Any Victor dealer will 
gladly demonstrate the Victrola 
and play your favorite music for 
you. 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade- 

mark of the Victor Talking Machine 

Company designating the products 
of this Company only. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the Ist of each month 






~ “HIS MASTER'S. VOICE” 
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Pro emark tor Quality. always loo’ 
Guets or His Master's Voice: 
0} the Victor Talking Machine 
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He Wrecks His Nerves Who Only Sits and Waits, Especially for a Lady— 

















“She said ‘twelve o’clock,’ 
{ might as well sit 
down... you never can 
tell about these women 
. .. She’s liable to be a 
few minutes late...” 





“At 12 o’clock—Sharp” 

















Sketches by Rabajoi 





























“I wonder whether she 
thought I said I’d meet 
her at the Plaza... it 
does sound alittle like As- 
tor... it’s one o’clock 
and my foot is asleep...” 


“T wonder who that blonde 
is over there... rather 
effective—for a blonde 
. +. probably some movie 
actress... I’m sure I’ve 
seen her somewhere... 


“If I’d only known that 
Vera would be so late I 
could have stopped for a 
shine ... I haven’t time 
now ... she’ll be here 
almost any minute now” 


“I don’t suppose anything 
could have happened to 
her on the way down... 
you never know... per- 
haps I ought to tele- 
phone her mother .. .” 


























“Oh! The blonde’s vic- 
tim friend has come at 
last ... why is it that 
the best looking women 
always seem to pick out, 
the worst looking men?” 


“And to think that she 
told me she’d never marry 
any man who isn’t abso- 
lutely prompt... I wish 
I had a_ cigarette—or 


even a nail file...” 





























“Vera thinks she can 
make a man do anything 
for her... that’s where 
she’s wrong. . . now that 
I’m here I might as well 
stay and see it through” 


“I hoped that we’d have 
time to walk to the the- 
atre after lunch.. . this 
means that we’ll have to 
take a taxi... I'll try 
to get a little sleep...” 














“That flashy blonde isstill 
waiting . . . now if 

were she I wouldn’t wait 
fifteen minutes for any- 
body... I’d assert myself 
=—and leave at once” 














“Half past two! The 

curtain must be up, at 

that matinee . . . Ah, 

here comes Vera, at last. 

I’ll pretend that I don’t 
see her coming” 


(Vera speaks) “Oh, Hu- 
bert, I’m so sorry to be 
late. I lost all idea of 
time. You see, at 11 
o’clock, the postman 
brought my Vanity Fair” 
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When the Men are Alone “a 

FTER dinner, when the men go into the library Water in a silver pitcher; cigarettes in a silver “ 

A to talk business and swap stories, and the box; cigars on a silver tray; the picture of a wife ° 

gray smoke of after-dinner cigars hangs like or daughter in a silver frame; coffee, perhaps, om 

a mist over the easy chairs, nothing looks more served in the library from acharming silver service Lad 

home-like or attractive than the soft gleam of —these things lend to the room something of the re 

silverware in the lamplight, radiating like the spirit and the sparkle that a good story lends to. Mar 

smile of hospitality itself. the conversation. The 

aq = = to 
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Goruam Ster- For the library Spik 
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The Lamps of Limehouse 


A New Series of Limehouse Sketches. 


1. The Garden of Dreams 


By THOMAS BURKE, author of “Limehouse Nights,” “Broken Blossoms,” ete. 


the Limehouse Docks crept a man and a 

woman. The woman was pale, ill-fa- 
voured, with thin, dank hair. Her clothes 
hung about her. She walked with the man, 
not as friend with friend, not with affection or 
disgust, but as one who had been walking with 
him many years. ‘The man, wearing a rough 
seaman’s cap and scarf, looked not at her nor 
spoke. His face, somehow a little delicate, 
suggested the poet rather than the seaman. 

They passed down the Causeway, where tiny 
windows made lozenges of light, and—inter- 
rupting shuttered shops—formed on the pave- 
ment a mosaic of glitter and gloom. Through 
an open doorway at the far end they slipped 
into a strait passage whose other exit was 
shrouded by a straw curtain. The passage 
held a heavy odour, itself sombre, yet bearing 
invitations to cool delights. Silence enveloped 
it; a silence of tranquil sound gathered from 
the drums and frigid fiddles of the seamen’s 
homes of Pennyfields, and the gongs and cry- 
ing instruments of reed that give glamour to 
the grey dockside evenings. 

Through the curtain they passed into a dark 
chamber thick with kitchen fumes. From its 
dim depths came a voice of greeting. The 
man gave one syllable in answer, and mounted 
a flight of steps which led from a corner to 
the upper part. The woman followed. On 
the floor of the room into which they came lay 
a few hard mattresses. Two were occupied by 
figures whose outlines could be barely seen by 
the pallid blue beads of the lamps that burned 
beside them. At the side of each vacant mat- 
tress stood an opium lay-out, the sole appoint- 
ment of this chilly shrine of the Great Tobacco. 


ie the low-toned Causeway that lurks by 


HE man motioned the woman to a couch 

- and stretched himself on another. Unbid- 
den, a figure entered, lighted the man’s lamp, 
took a small serving of li-un from a white jar, 
held it against the flame till it was cooked, 
then deftly deposited it in the man’s pipe. 
So did he serve the woman, and then with- 
drew himself, 

They smoked; the woman idly, the man with 
low noises of luxury. When their pipes were 
spent the man clapped his hands. The figure 
entered and again filled his pipe. The woman 
then spoke. 

, Not again, dearie. Not another, dearie. 
You ’adn’t ought to—not on top of all that 


drink,” 


The man delivered an animal exclamation. 


“"Sall right,” he added. “I promised I’d 
knock it orf after this. I may’s well ’ave me 
fill.” He applied the stem to his lips, and his 
breath rushed out in a sigh. The first pipe 
had given him nothing. With the early puffs 
of the second he knew that the pipe would 
bring him what he sought, and he praised his 
own cunning in drinking heavily of gin and 
brandy before approaching the Tobacco. When 
it was exhausted, he laid the pipe aside and 
fixed his eyes upon the blue flame of the lamp. 


‘LOWLY the flame grew in height and ex- 
panded in radiance until it became a mon- 
strous curved fan enveloping his face. Then, 
when it seemed like to stifle him, its center split 
into rainbow hues, and life moved within it; 
and the hues resolved themselves into one, 
and he was looking into a flowered garden 
where a blue moon threw its light upon su- 
pernal loveliness that broke his throat in a 
soft moan. In the forefront of the garden lay 
a wide lawn, midmost of which stood a gilded 
temple of many turrets and windows, and 
from turret and window looked out strange 
girls moving lazy arms. At a sudden stroke 
of a gong, whose vibrations spread before him 
in a thousand ripples of light, window and 
turret were empty; and in a moment the girls 
poured as a cascade of soft shapes with a 
spray of tresses to the lawn before the temple. 
And there they flowed and gathered themselves, 
and then smiled and danced. before him to 
tunes which running water played against his 
ear; and these tunes floated before him in the 
air as strings of lemon lanterns. 

Strangely his mind divided itself. He knew 
that he was looking into a garden, and he 
knew that he was lying on his back on a hard 
mattress in a Limehouse hovel. By this very 
division of the mind, which made him aware 
that he dreamt, he knew again that he had 
done well; and while the most of him fed upon 
the garden’s glory, some part of him secretly 
rejoiced at the triumph of his experiment. 

Then his mind was one, and he was himself 
in the garden. About him gathered in a cloud 
the lissome dancers, and at a closer view he 
saw that. their eyes were mournful with too 
much beauty, and that they were fairer things 
of woman shape than he had ever dreamed of 
or desired. In a riot of robe and the half-seen 
flush of limbs, they swam to him out of the 
dream, so close, so clear as to be alive to every 
sense save that of touch. With hand and lip 
they invited him to refections of wonder, some 


with their full charm disclosed, some with a 
single muslin through which the curve and 
colour of their shapes came and melted like 
a diminishing melody on violins. Sharper and 
sharper grew the detail of the scene against 
the blue dusk. The contour of a cheek, the 
light lacing of veins about the neck, the beat- 
ing of a pulse in the arm, the minute lineation 
of the lips, the intimate interfoldings about the 
shoulder, the soft texture of the skin of these 
trance figures leapt clear before him, until the 
beauty of the whole was lost in the magnifi- 
cence of detail. Colour became a creature. A 
scarlet belt, slack about a clad waist, assumed 
a character of itself; and a foam of lace about 
a bosom breathed apart from what it decked. 


HILE his senses beat about him in a 

tumult of voices, he saw his thoughts run- 
ning before him like a little brook of coloured 
waters, and he strove to separate this thought 
from that, and wondered that so many white 
thoughts were among them. Then, the garden 
cleared and one figure remained alone, looking 
with strange gravity upon him—the face of a 
child with the deep informed eyes of a woman; 
and it seemed to him that he knew her. For 
some moments he gazed upon her, eating up the 
pathos of her beauty. Then he moved upon 
her, and as he moved she fled from him. 
Through the dim thickets of the garden she 
ran, and hotly he followed after, and, as he 
followed, the light of the garden changed softly 
from blue to amber and again to gold and 
again to a pale light that was not of sun or 
moon. ‘Through lanes of flowers and brakes 
of bush she led him, and though he ran as 
none ever ran he could not attain her. 

Often he had dreamed of beauty. Often 
he had seen remote, gracious women in the 
countries to which his voyages had taken him, 
whose beauty seemed ethereal, so far removed 
were they from any way of life to which his 
best endeavours might carry him; women in 
fine raiment and stately carriages, whose lives 
were silken and scented with refinements whose 
nature he could never know. And sometimes 
his soul had vainly beaten itself against the 
battlement of stars that guarded the paradise 
wherein they dwelt. But here was keener 
beauty than any lady of the world could show 
him. Here before him was rapture deeper 
than any that his rough heart had cried for 
while he took the counterfeit delight that his 
Limehouse mistress afforded him. 

Down mossy paths (Continued on page 122) 
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MARION 
COAKLEY 


Was studying 
the leading part 
in a new Edgar 
Selwyn play 
when the strike 
broke. She then 
invested in a 
pocket flashlight 
and started in 
to usher at the 
Equity benefit 

performances 


SARONY 





BEIOLER 


HASSARD SHORT 


Was peacefully rehearsing in 
“First Is Last’? when the call to 
arms came. He went to work as 
stage director at the Equity bene- 
fits, wrote many of the lines and 
lyrics, and proved that versatility 
is not the exclusive possession of 
George M. Cohan 





ABBE 


ED WYNN 


Deserted the “Gaieties” and volunteered, 
spectacles and all, as picket. He provided 
much entertainment to the starved the- 
atregoers with his anti-capitalist ha- 
rangues, until enjoined from further activi- 
ties by the Shubert’s all star legal staff 
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LOUISE 
HUFF 
Although a 
movie star and 
consequently not 
directly affected 
by the strike, 
Miss Huff reso- 


woman of 


WILLIAM A BRADY 
Will stand out in dramatic his- 
tory as the only manager who 
successfully defied the American 
Federation of Labor. He is here 
shown as Doane, the butler, in 
“At 9:45,” a réle which he volun- 
teered to play for the duration 

of the strike 


DIANTHA PATTISON 


Became a vendor of chocolates 
and orangeade at the Lexington 
Theatre while the Equity pro- 
ductions were in progress, and 
convinced the male element in 
the audience that intermissions 
now need not be so dry, after all 


What Did You Do In the Great Strike? 


Famous Players In Novel Roles During the Recent War Between the Actors’ Equity Association and the Managers 


lutely walked 
out of her studio 
to become chair- 


Equity Dance 
Committee 


ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 
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The Union Forever! 
The Theatrical Strike in New York Has Brought Official Recognition of Actors As People 


HE Actors’ strike in New York is all 
over but the shouting. 

The white flag floats graciously in the 
breezes of the Rialto, the dove of peace hovers 
penevolently over Broadway. With an abrupt- 
ness only equalled by the suddenness with 
which it started, the strike crashed into 
oblivion. In the theatres, it is just like old 
times again. 

According to the newspapers, the. strike 
ended as strikes always do end, according to 
the newspapers—in a glorious victory for both 
sides. The official spokesmen of both the 
Actors’ Equity Association and the Producing 
Managers’ Association are unanimously on 
record, in the daily press, as declaring that 
things couldn’t have turned out better for 
them. The managers, who, but a few brief 
weeks ago, were vowing that sooner would 
they run elevators, have enthusiastically recog- 
nized the Equity Association, thus generously 
conceding that actors are people; the stage- 
hands, who, it seems but yesterday, were only 
waiting to see the whites of the Shuberts’ eyes 
before walking out of every theatre in Amer- 
ica,are now humming happily about their work. 

In the bunting-hung theatres, signs of 
“Welcome Home—Your Job Is Waiting for 
You” greet the returned strikers; while the 
Equity Association is happily planning to have 
a handsomely mounted poster of “Sure We'll 
Finish the Job” hung over its headquarters. 
The world can jog around again. Once more, 
the actors, the stagehands, and the managers 
are all little pals together. 

But, even though the strike is ended, the 
new season has been badly dammed up by the 
delay. All through the August and early Sep- 
tember evenings when the mellow harvest moon 
should have shone on at least one opening 
a night, the theatres were dark and idle. The 
schedule of the producers has been subjected 
to change without notice; the new plays will 
get away to a late start. It looks like a heavy 
October for the critics. 


The Equity Benefits 


OWEVER, it has not been an entirely 

blank period. In the first place, the 
Equity Association continued to give its bene- 
fit performances at the Lexington Opera 
House, and those were something to write of, 
in headlines, on the pages of stage history. 
Handicapped by poor acoustics, by lack of 
scenery, and by makeshift costumes, the actors 
nevertheless rose above all obstacles and gave 
a series of the best vaudeville shows that are 
likely to be seen in these times. It. was the 
spirit of the actors no less than their per- 
formance that stirred the audiences,—the spirit 
that made chorus people as well as stars give 
their services to the cause and give them 
lavishly. There was something about that vast 
stage full of men and women of the chorus, 
singing and dancing as enthusiastically as if 
the strike were all a great joke, though their 
shabby street clothes bore mu‘e witness of the 
fact that they could ill afford to be without 
pay—well, there was something so game about 
them that many a one who came into the 
theatre without any particular convictions in 
the matter went out ready to fight until death 


By DOROTHY PARKER 


KAPLAN 





JAMES BARTON 
When it was announced, at the first Equity 
Benefit, that Jim Barton would take the place 
of the enjoined Ed Wynn, there was some 
speculation as to who he might be. The 
speculation lasted just about two and a half 
minutes. Then the roof fell in. This com- 
paratively raw recruit from burlesque was the 
principal dancing sensation of the strike 


for President Francis Wilson of the Equity. 

The second of the three Lexington benefits 
had Ethel Barrymore’s Juliet as its great 
event. Miss Karrymore did the balcony scene, 
and one forgoi the pathetically shabby balcony 
with its dusty muslin flowers when she 
appeared on it in her graceful white drap- 
eries. Unfortunately, on the evening that I 
was present, it seemed that a convention of 
the National Bronchial Association also 
attended. They held themselves in nobly 
during the first part of the bill, but the 
moment that Miss Barrymore stepped out 
upon the balcony, as if by a_preconcerted 
signal they all burst forth inio hysterical 
coughing. They let themselves go during the 
entire scene, therefore my impression of Miss 
Barrymore’s Juliet is almost entirely a pic- 
torial one. What little I could hear, between 
barrages of coughs, was charming. Conway 
Tearle’s Romeo, on the contrary, was clearly 
audible; in fact, he was so vehement a lover 
that he rather gave the effect of engaging in a 
violent row with his Juliet. However, it may be 
that it was only his heroic efforts to make him- 
self heard above the Nose and Throat brigade. 

The rest of the bill was an extraordinarily 
good one, with Robert Emmett Keane as a 
most capable and good-humored announcer. 
His scene with Frank Fay was one of the 
funniest of the evening. Chic Sale was an- 
other bright light of the bill. If there were 
ever a contest to determine the greatest Ameri- 
can character actor, Mr. Sale would certainly 
be entered scratch; to the tiniest details of 
make-up, gesture, and enunciation, his char- 
acterizations are startling in their perfection. 
All his impersonations are so delicate that they 
could be ruined by a single exaggeration, yet 
he never over-does by: even a gesture. His 
impersonation of the minister preaching the 
sermon—think how easily it could be made 
offensive, and, if that was successfully avoided, 
how easily it could be a bore. But it never 
palls for a second, yet it is such clean fun 
that even Dr. Frank Crane, whom I had the 


privilege of sitting next to, gave it the sanc- 
tion of his smile. 

Those present on the bill also included the 
Duncan Sisters, Blanche Ring, Marie Nord- 
strom, and De Wolf Hopper, supported by a 
vast chorus who sang a number of songs with 
extremely amusing lyrics, all on the fertile 
topic of the managers’ difficulties. The author 
of those lyrics was, unfortunately, not listed, 
but if there were to be any guessing tourna- 
ment, I would advance the name of Hassard 
Short, as my speculation. 


The Rise of Barton 


GAIN the sensation of the evening was 

Jim Barton, as he had been the week 
before. If for nothing else than his loyalty, 
Mr. Barton would deserve his ovation. He 
had been appearing in burlesque for twenty- 
three years; then his big chance came, and 
he was given a part with the new Winter 
Garden show, in which he was rehearsing 
when the Equity called the strike—and Mr. 
Barton gave up his chance without a word 
and walked out with his Association. But 
there are other reasons for his success, prin- 
cipal among them being that he is one of 
the greatest comedy dancers ever seen on the 
local boards. It will be a lucky manager who 
succeeds in signing him up, for he can make 
any show go. His popularity with the audi- 
ence is enormous. 

This bill, like the one before and the one 
after it, ended with Brandon ‘Tynan’s “Equity” 
oration, but to one who had experienced it at 
the first week’s show, and thus knew what was 
coming, it was the work of but a few moments 
to pick up the opera-glasses, find the other 
glove; and stumble out into the night before 
the speech got fairly under way. 

It seems, perhaps a bit ungracious to speak 
ill of any of the benefit performances, but 
one must whisper that the third and last of 
the Lexington shows was not all that could 
have been wished. Possibly it was that the 
former shows set too high a standard. Of 
course, the third show had the last act of 
“The Copperhead,” with Lionel Barrymore’s 
marvelous performance of the role of Milt 
Shanks, but the remainder of the bill seemed 
a little flat. There were good moments dur- 
ing the all too brief acts of Adele Rowland, 
Ada Lewis and John Hazzard, Dorothy Dick- 
son and Carl Hyson, and the Equity chorus, 
led by an extremely likeable young man named 
Dan Healy, but then there was a long and 
deadly minstrel show, lightened only by Tom 
Lewis’ talk on the League of Nations. Even 
if you are a glutton for minstrel shows, you 
must admit that they can fall lower than any 
other form of entertainment, once they get 
started on the downward path; while if you 
never did go in much for them, you will under- 
stand. Oh, well, it does seem rather mean to 
knock it—it meant so well and it’s all over 
now, anyway. 





The Equity Revue 


NOTHER of the strikers’ enterprises was 
the ‘Equity Revue,” produced at the 
Second Avenue Theatre (try to find it some- 
time) by Roger Gray. (Continued on page 84) 
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Sir William Orpen has 
just reached his forty- 
first year. He first ex- 
hibited, in London, in 
the London Royal, in 
1910, and his career 
since that time has 
been a triumphal one. 
Here are four subjects 
from his hand, all dis- 
playing his mastery in 
the field of outdoor fig- 
ure painting. No one 
is better able than he 
to convey a strong 
sympathy with boy- 
hood, a reverence for 
happiness and sunshine, 
or for the simple pleas- 
ures of youth of all ages 
in the great outdoors 


A Group 





The growing apprecia- 
tion of Orpen’s work is 
due, largely, to the 
great number of artis- 
tic fields which his 
genius has touched and 
illumined. Among 
these, to enumerate only 
the chief of them, men- 
tion must be made of 
his landscapes; his por- 
trait interiors—in 
which field he stands 
indubitably alone—his 
drawings; his portraits; 
his nudes; his outdoor 
portrait groups, and— 
his latest accomplish- 
ments—his ringing and 
highly vitalized 
sketches in water color 


of Recent Outdoor Studies by Sir William Orpen 


A Painter’s Experiments in the Realm of Atmosphere and Light 
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This Bright New World 


A Glance at Which Should Prove to Us That Sunshine Is Everywhere 


“The world, henceforth, will be a brighter, 
happier place for all of us to live in.”— 
Lloyd George—or, perhaps, George Lloyd. 


vanced again at the end of this month. 

My coal dealer told me this himself. 
He spoke firmly, yet with a touch of genuine 
human sympathy in his voice. I could see 
that the man was moved, but had a duty to 
perform, and meant to perform it. 
~ I asked him how high he intended to ad- 
vance it. But he shook his head. He had 
not yet made up his mind. 

He is letting me have fifteen tons. But 
this I am to regard as a purely personal mat- 
ter. He says he doesn’t want to see me 
“stuck.” He says, also, that I shall find the 
quality of the coal very poor. He speaks with 
absolute conviction on this point. There is 
to be a lot of dust in it. I am not to mind 
that. There are also going to be a good many 
clinkers, and quite ‘a little slag. This, too, 
I am not to mind. My coal dealer tells me 
that I am very lucky: the coal that he expects 
to have next week will be worse still. 

Of course, we waived all question of de- 
livery. My dealer says there is no use my 
counting on when the coal can be delivered 
at all. I had better forget it. His teamsters 
are all at Washington at the teamsters’ con- 
vention. ‘They may be back this fall or they 
may go South. But if they do come back, 
my dealer—and this again is purely a per- 
sonal thing, not cold commercialism, but one 
of those big-hearted personal things that 
illuminate business life,—my dealer, I say, is 
going to try to get me up a ton or two any- 
way. He says he won’t see me ‘‘frozen.” 

So I walked away feeling that I am a 
lucky dog, indeed, to have this big-hearted 
man behind me to see that I don’t get “stuck” 
or frozen. Without him some one might stick 
me or freeze me, at any time. It is men like 
this who make business what it is. 

From my coal dealer I went to my grocer. 
As a personal favor he has let me have a bag 
of oranges. He practically gave them to me 
—at seventy-five cents a dozen. He tells me 
that I am extremely lucky to get them at 
this low figure. He was just about to raise 
the price of them at the very moment I came 
in. He says he thinks he’ll put them up to 
a dollar. I remarked to him that a good 
many of them seemed rotten. He said that 
about half of them were bad. He says he 
can’t guarantee the rest either. But the good 
fellow tells me that if I take a knife and 
cut out the bad parts I shall find that I 
can eat the rest. He has even had to do 
this, in moments of stress, himself. 


Tv price of furnace coal is to be ad- 


ROM the grocer shop, I went on to the 

man at the garage from whom I buy my 
gasoline. Here I struck the very worst of 
luck, The manager had just raised the price 
of it (he told me so himself with the greatest 
regret in his tone) up to sixty cents, one min- 
ute before I came in. He was watching me 
come down the street, with his watch in his 
hand, and wondering whether I should get 
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there before he raised it. He told me, too, 
that I had better buy my gasoline quickly: 
he was just going out to have his lunch and 
then, as soon as he got back, he was. going 
to raise the price again. He says I am lucky 
to get it at sixty. So the world felt very bright 
again as I walked away from the good fellow’s 
establishment. 

I passed on, down the street to the shop 
of my tailor. He is, ordinarily speaking, one 
of the most pleasant, genial men that I know. 
He has measured my chest now for thirty 
years and can hit it within five or six inches 
every shot, chatting all the time as he does so. 
A little later on, we always have a merry 
“try-on” at which the gay fellow: marks the 
coat with chalk and then tears it up and 
throws most of it away. 

But this morning, when I dropped into his 
premises, I found him altered. The man was 
saddened, visibly. The old gaiety seemed 
gone. Poor fellow! It appears that he is 
having to raise all his autumn suits, twenty 
dollars. It’s a cruel blow to him. He walked 
round his place in a dazed way looking at 
the little tickets on the bales of cloth. ‘How 
much was that grey worsted, Mr. Jeppson?” 
I heard him ask his assistant. “Eighty,” said 
Mr. Jeppson. My tailor retired behind a lit- 
tle glazed glass place and shut the door. I 
knew that he was praying, and I waited. 

When he came out he looked calmer. ‘““Mark 
it ninety,” he said. Then he told’ me what 
he had been doing. Can one believe it? That 
good fellow had been in there behind the glass 
struggling to keep that suit from going up to 
a hundred! And he had succeeded! He’s 
holding that suit down to ninety, for me,— 
only for me,—the thing is a pure piece of 
personal friendship. 

But he warned me to buy it at once. As to 
the time of finishing the suit, it is hard to 
say. It is not a point that ought, in all deli- 
cacy, to be pushed. My tailor’s cutters, it 
seems, are not working. The fall hunting 
season is on now in the Adirondacks and they’ll 
hardly be back as long as the brisk, clear 
weather keeps up. 

But the good. fellow is to do what he can 
for me. Oh, yes, he is going to see if he 
can make me the “pants” on a rush order, and 
jam them through in a fortnight. 

And I believe he'll do it. He has the kind 
of influence and pull that can get it done. He 
told me that last week he “‘put a pair of pants 
through”—I quote his own words,—for a gen- 
tleman who was leaving for Europe. It was 
a close thing, though. . He said that for 
a time he was afraid that the gentleman would 
have to go to Europe without his pants. 
Imagine that. 

So my tailor is going to do all he can. He 
doesn’t want to see me, as he says, “‘in a hole.” 

It was -pleasant to think, as I walked out, 
that but for that bright fellow I might be 
away down in a deep hole—withqut pants. 


OW that I have finished my morning’s 
outing, I am somewhat at a loss to know 
where to go. I cannot go to my club for 
lunch because the waiters are on strike. And 


they ‘do not want the members to come in and 
out of the club while they are thinking out 
what they are striking for. They feel that 
it will make for good feeling all round if we 
will kindly keep away from the club for a 
little while. Our presence there,—they tell us 
so themselves,—could only lead to ‘friction’’ 
which is the one thing they are anxious to 
avoid. And it is not possible, or at any rate 
not reasonable, for me to go over to my own 
house today. There are ‘‘men in it.” In fact 
I had to leave it early this morning because 
I knew that these men wanted it. By “men” 
I do not mean my own friends or any such 
poor worms as that. The men I mean are 
sitting round on the dining room floor, meas- 
uring it for a rug. They were in a little 
group when I left, smoking and measuring. 

Nor would it be possible for me to sit in 
the drawing room of my house as there is a 
man in there looking at the piano. This is 
the third day that he has been looking at it. 
This morning he seemed in a savage mood. 
He says he has half a mind to tear the inside 
right out of it. 

I had thought of retiring to my study to 
spend the day. But I find that there is a 
man there too. He is looking at the wall 
paper. I believe he is making an estimate. 
Often he is quite quiet for an hour at a time 
and then we hear him again moving round 
and making an estimate. But he says he 
can’t get it high enough. He tells me I am 
extremely lucky to get him to make it at all. 
And he says, most emphatically, that I am 
not to expect the new wall paper to be of 
good quality. That, I am to dismiss from 
my mind. It is to be, so he tells me, the 
very worst; though his firm has a new con- 
signment on order which will be, they think, 
still worse again. 

O I must spend the.rest of the day on 

the street. Nor can I go home, even at 
dinner time. In fact we are not to have any 
dinner at our house tonight. We have been 
having it, in a scrappy sort of way, but today 
we have at last succeeded in getting a new 
cook. So we are to eat in a cafeteria. This 
lady has come to us, as a purely personal 
matter,—she has no need of money,—and it 
would never do to create a bad impression 
at the start by expecting dinner from her. 

Still, I ought to be grateful. It is a com- 
fort for me to know that I have a cook at 
all, even if, like her vanished sisters, she be 
only a transient guest. As a matter of fact, I 
seem to be only a transient. guest myself. For 
it was but yesterday that my landlord came 
to me and told me, as tactfully as a man could, 
that other souls would soon be inhabiting my 
housé unless I agreed with him that one hun- 
dred dollars a month was a moderate increase 
in my rent, in view of the added cost of a 
landlord’s life. Poor man! I was genuinely 
sorry for him. 

Meantime, the afternoon is all before me 
and the bars are all closed. But, perhaps if 
I go and drink a couple of gallons of egg 
phosphate I-shall appreciate better than I do, 
the bright, glad world in which we are living. 
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Arnold Bennett: a Pen Portrait of the Man, by a Friendly Hand 


REMEMBER, years ago, a number of men 

were discussing Arnold Bennett in the in- 

nermost sacristy of a London club. It 
was at the time of “The Old Wives’ Tale’”— 
that time when the world found that a man 
could apparently produce a masterpiece as care- 
lessly as he could a jeu d’esprit and claim no 
more for its production. 

Only one man in the group knew Arnold 
Bennett: the rest of us judged by photographs, 
by the written works, by the pronouncements 
that Bennett had made about himself in public. 
We all said our say. The man who knew 
Bennett waited until the end, then quietly 
chided us: ‘You none of you know anything 
about it,” he said, “the two principal char- 
acteristics of Bennett are his romantic nature 
and his kindliness of heart.” 

I am amused now to look back and remem- 
ber how ardently we all protested against this 
outrageous judgment. 

Romantic nature!—and he had _ written 
“Anna of the Five Towns” and “Whom God 
Hath Joined,’ above all, the last pages of 
“The Old Wives’ Tale”—kind-hearted! Fresh 
in all our memories were those caustic judg- 
ments given week by week in The New Age 
under the pseudonym of “Jacob Tonsen”— 
Romantic! Kind-hearted! We laughed aloud. 

His friend smiled with the dark certainty 
of one who knows. 

“All right. You’ll see. Before he’s finished 
he’ll write a tale round the Arthurian legend— 
and a good tale, too.” 


OW, when I look back on that little con- 

versation, I marvel at my earlier pre- 
sumption. How sure I was, how sure all of 
us in that club were! Are we all as wrong 
about everybody whom we estimate from a 
distance? And is every one as wrong about 
ourselves ? 

In this present instance the central figure 
has, I am glad to think, very much himself to 
blame. How sedulously and for how many 
years has Arnold Bennett been claborating 
that public figure of himself, the figure that 
goes with the public photographs, with the 
self-confessions of ‘The Plain Man, and His 
Wife,” “Twenty-four Hours a Day,” “Self 
and Self-Management,” the inimitable ‘Truth 
About an Author” and above all “The Card” 
and its sequel “The Regent.” 

It is not to be wondered that the world in 
general has taken this official figure and ac- 
cepted it as the genuine article—a man stri- 
dently self-confident, full of push and assur- 
ance, complacent, humorously satirical about 
poor blundering humanity wasting its time over 
sloppy idealism, a man who can do anything 
he desires. ‘A masterpiece! . . . The easiest 
thing in the world.” “A successful play. 
Why, any fool can manage it.” ‘Criticism? 
Why, you simply say what you think.” ‘*Poli- 
tics. Any fool can be a politician . . .” and 
So on, and so on. 

The world in general has accepted this self- 
portrait because it feels it to be so charmingly 
im tune with the times. “No more ideals for 
us. We are the Twentieth Century. No flies 
on us. Here comes this man from the Five 
Towns and shows us how pretentious we have 
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ARNOLD BENNETT 


One of the most versatile and many-sided 
writers of our time. Mr. Walpole analyzes, 
in this article, some of the facets of his 
nature and genius, particularly two traits in 
him, little understood or appreciated 


all been. Practical Common Sense is what we 
want—none of your poetry.” 


OW comes it then that the longer one 

knows Arnold Bennett—and indeed I am 
not alone in this discovery—the less one feels 
sure of this same Practical Common Sense and 
the more one is aware of the poetry; the less 
one sees of the Realism the more of the Ro- 
mance; the less of the Card and the more of— 
well—the Ettrick Shepherd. 

I don’t mean to say that Bennett isn’t prac- 
tical. In his house in Essex he has just those 
hot-water pipes and elaboraie fittings to the 
baths that vou would expect him to have. I’ve 
heard him talk of politics, and publishers and 
the Income Tax and Lloyd George and Ber- 
nard Shaw and drainage and haberdashery— 
of any number of other commonplace things 
and he has given the common sense view about 
them all. But I have also heard him talk of 
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yachting, and water-colour painting and H. 
G. Wells’ novels and the Russian Ballet and 
Rops and Paul Nash and Tchekov—and the 
voice behind these things has been the voice of 
the idealist, the enthusiast, the poet, the Ro- 
mantic. 

I believe it to be because he is passionately 
aware of the distance that his enthusiasm may 
carry him that he has developed this attitude 
of determined indifference before the revela- 
tions of life. It is as though some aged rela- 
tion, years ago, in the Five Towns had said to 
him: ‘Now, Enoch, you are going into the 
world. Remember to show astonishment at 
nothing—and remember that everything is 
astonishing.” 

It is this contrast that has made him ro- 
mantic—that makes him more incurably ro- 
mantic every year of his life. And the romance 
breaks out of him at every point. I cannot 
see him save in a background of colours. Co- 
marques, his house in Essex, blazes in colour, 
colour, often enough, of so strange a mixture 
of period and mood and design that, with any 
other character behind it, it would fall into a 
tangle of confusion. There are gold beds and 
gold chairs and gold frames in the Essex 
house, and post-impressionist pictures and 
Eighteenth Century portraits; the walls are 
ornamented ‘with strange designs in red and 
green, the carpets in any other house would 
never settle down with the wall-paper, the 
house would never take its place in the quiet 
towers and trees of the beautiful English gar- 
den. And yet all is right! I know of no other 
house in the world that has so obediently fol- 
lowed the dictates of its master and become 
the real and inevitable expression of his per- 
sonality. 

I remember once being present at some party 
in a London house when all the latest patterns 
in poets and artists were present. Bennett was 
there, silent and observant in his corner, very 
ready to talk, if someone wished to talk, but 
quite happy to watch and listen in silence. 
There was a great deal of noise, a flood of 
discussion of methods and processes, much 
scorn of everything in art that was more than 
twenty years old, ardent defence of every pos- 
sible extravagance and eccentricity. The room 
itself was bizarre with coloured hangings, and 
paintings like anatomical charts: and_ there 
were the fantastic dresses of the women. I 
remember a young poet, flushed with the suc- 
cess of a recitation of two of his own works, 
going up to Bennett and asking him whether 
he had any use for any of the “old stuff.” 

“Old stuff?” said Bennett, ‘‘well—I don’t 
know. There’s ‘Job’ you know, and ‘Ezekiel.’ ” 

“Oh, the Bible,” said the writer, contemptu- 
ously. 

“It’s pretty good,” 
read it.” 





said Bennett. “You 


ND so, through all the shifting contempo- 
rary fashions of art, he preserves his own 
indestructible standards. To hear Bennett say 
of something ‘“‘Well—it’s a Book, you know” 
is to make you aware that the work in ques- 
tion, however scornfully dismissed by you, 
must be considered and examined again. 
More than any (Continued on page 122) 








VANITY FAIR 


Reviewing a Theatre Audience 


The Critic Turns His Batteries Away from the Stage 


the other day, made an ingenious change 

in the customary routine of dramatic 
criticism by turning his batteries round and 
directing them against the audience instead 
of the performers. 

Usually the audience gets off pretty lightly. 
Occasionally a critic, after disembowelling a 
show and jumping on it with his gent’s 
Oxfords and generally proclaiming its unfit- 
ness to be considered part of the scheme of 
things, will add a scornfully pitying line to 
the effect that ‘‘The audience, however, seemed 
to be pleased.” 

He may feel tempted to add “poor goops,” 
but he resists the temptation. This particu- 
lar vaudeville critic, however, was made of 
sterner stuff. 

“Business,” he begins, ““Wednesday evening 
was big, and an audience which was not 
quite equal to the quality of vaudeville it 
paid to see was as satisfied as that kind of 
an audience knows how to be.” He then pro- 
ceeds to details. ‘Laurel Lee proved the shin- 
ing spot of the bill. The chic chérie, tiny as 
she is, was a head over the heads of the flat- 
heads out in front, but even a deaf and dumb 
bricklayer, with one good eye, could appre- 
hend the unusual, the silk-lined, and the élite 
of her.” 

And, later in the outburst, in connection 
with a cross-talk team, “The dialogue had 
wit, and because these men refused to hand 
it to the boneheads in front, with thick syrup 
of low comedy, the sad-eyed kitchen me- 
chanics and shoe clerks failed to rise to the 
bait.” 

After that, he doesn’t say a single thing 
about the audience. He seems to consider 
that they have got theirs. 


i VHE vaudeville critic of a theatrical paper, 


What This May Lead To 

HE novelty of this is pleasing, but it is 

to be hoped that other critics will not 
follow him and make this method of writing 
the fashion. It is so easily capable of devel- 
opment, and the step from attacking audi- 
ences in the mass to singling out individuals 
for censure is so short. 

I should hate to read in my morning paper, 
after visiting a theatre, “James J. Gagger’s 
new number is all to the mustard and took 
three encores, failing, however, to get a yip 
out of a bald-headed, spectacled chump in a 
last-year’s suit, who sat on our left and badly 
needed a shave and brush-up. We were suffi- 
ciently interested to make enquiries and ascer- 
tain the name of this goggle-eyed nut. The 
name is Wodehouse, initials P. G. If you 
meet him on the street, kick his spine up 
through his hat. He ought not to be at large.” 

Going to the theatre would become even 
more of an adventure than it is at present. 

For it is an adventure, and of the most 
sporting kind. And that is why it is wrong 
to say unkind things about the audience. The 
man who goes to see a play is a sportsman, 
and should be entitled to consideration as 
such. 

What it amounts to is that he has betted— 
blindly—good money 2nd war-tax that he will 
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not be bored. If he loses his bet, it is very 
decent of him merely to sit still and say 
nothing. If he were not a very fine fellow, 
he would make a demonstration of some kind. 
He would call up the manager late that night 
and get him out of bed and tell him that 
the show was pathetic and that his money was 
obtained under false pretences. Or he would 
tear up the seats or something. But, being 
a sport, he just pockets his loss in silence. 

When you consider what audiences are 
called upon to go through, their sunny patience 
is marvellous. They are tricked and bullied 
into the theatre. Day after day they are 
shouted at in the advertisement columns of the 
press and told that they are taking no risk 
at all in putting down their money. It is 
hinted that if they don’t they ought to be 
ashamed of themselves and will spend a life- 
time of regret when it is too late. And finally 
they give in, only to discover that they have 
been buncoed again. 

And the modern audience is even deprived 
of artificial stimulant. In the old days it was 
possible to enjoy the first hour of aimost any- 
thing with the aid of a little judicious lubri- 
cation of the works immediately beforehand, 
and by sticking to it resolutely in the inter- 
missions one could get through the evening 
splendidly. But now, crook dramas and 
drawing-room comedies and bedroom farces 
are administered in cold blood, without 
anaesthetics. 

Yes, these things are going on in our very 
midst unchecked, without protest. It is the 
sort of evil John Galsworthy would write a 
scorcher about, and the extraordinary thing 
is that he has not thought of doing it. Talk 
about Things That Make You Weep In This 
Great City! This is one of the worst. 


Taxation Without Representation 


\ HAT is at the root of the audience’s 

unfortunate position is the old business 
of Taxation Without Representation. In other 
words, the theatre takes their money, but won’t 
allow them a voice in the subsequent pro- 
ceedings. 

This is particularly noticeable in musical 
comedy. In every musical comedy there is 
a big number. It is big because the manage- 
ment has decided that it is big. ‘‘We’ll get 
through somehow to the middle of act two,” 
says the management, ‘and then we'll knock 
their eyes out with ‘Waiting in the Moon- 
light.’”” The thing is a deliberate plot. ‘ The 
dance-director is instructed to think up a lot 
of different business for first encore, second 
encore, third encore, and so on. The chorus 
is drilled to the last smile. And then the 
number comes on. The audience listen, sniff 
at it, and turn it over with their paws, and 
then lean back and intimate that that’s that 
and now let’s see what happens when the hero 
meets the adventuress again. 

Does the management let it go at that and 
permit bygones to be bygones? Not by a jug- 
full. This is the big number, and it’s going 
to be the big number, even if every chump 
out front dies where he sits. 

What do the audience think they pay their 


dance-director fifteen thousand a year for? 
Fun? Amusement? Well, by Heck! In the 
midst of the pained hush that pervades the 
auditorium like a fog the conductor taps his 
baton, the orchestra strike up the refrain, and 
out come the chorus for encore number one. 
There is a little clapping now, for the audi- 
ence, having the souls of gentlemen, are will- 
ing to show the performers that they bear 
no ill-will, and that, now that the awful thing 
is really over, they are prepared to bury the 
past and, so to speak, start a new life together, 

The conductor taps his baton again, that 
beastly glutinous refrain begins once more, and 
out come the chorus again. From this point 
on, the audience is licked. It just sits there 
and hopes for the end. It knows that noth- 
ing it can do, short of the only sensible thing 
—viz., pulling down the theatre and murder- 
ing the management, can stop that song until 
the last encore has been repeated twice; so 
it makes the best of it, chats about the weather, 
reads the What the Smart Man Is Wearing 
page in the programme, and thinks of its boy- 
hood. And presently, when the management 
is good and ready, the play goes on. 


The Nightly Miracle 


HIS is not an isolated arbitrary act. The 

theatre is run all the time on the prin- 
ciple that the audience has no say in any- 
thing. Suppose a sraall-part actor pleases the 
customers, and they want to see more of him. 
What can they do? The management ignores 
their preferences, and plugs along with the 
star. Revolutions have come about for smaller 
reasons, and whole populations have risen in 
rebellion against less tyranny. 

I have been reading an article by an English 
actress which puts the case of the audience 
excellently. 

“To an unjaundiced eye,” she says, “an 
audience is a nightly miracle. For amiability 
is a matter of health, and think what an 
unhealthy life an audience leads. Always 
indoors. Always with indigestion after a hur- 
ried meal, and with cold feet. Cooped up in 
a chair, and forbidden to argue or snore or 
groan or cry for help. And all it has to look 
forward to—besides the end of the piece—is 
walking home. Yet there it sits, arriving 
punctually night after night, watching you 
politely, even bending forward sometimes with 
a look of eager interest. But never answering 
back!” 

There you have the thing in a nutshell. 

It leaves out all the minor tribulations of 
the audience, such as the hurrying from the 
dinner table to get to the theatre at the adver- 
tised time for the rise of the curtain and the 
long, restful wait of twenty-five minutes till 
the curtain actually does rise. 

It does not touch on the curious fact that 
theatre-architects seem to imagine that the 
human race is a race of midgets without legs 
and construct their seats accordingly. But it 
does speak a much-needed word for a down- 
trodden and suffering class of the population, 
and one hopes that other critics who are con- 
templating attacks on the audience will re- 
strain themselves. 
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Two Sketches by Lord Dunsany 


The First of Them Irish, Dealing With Satan; the Second, Mythological, Treating of a Unicorn 


every one of them angry. If you got your 

foot to the ground without being bit, it was 
more than you could do to get it off again. 
It’s the truth I’m telling. And that was be- 
fore the days of boots. 

And there was toads, spitting poison at the 
people. Begob, the toads was even worse than 
the snakes. 

The blessed Saint Patrick came down the 
road with his crozier, somewhere near Slane, 
and the snakes, not daring to touch him, bare 
feet and all. He may have got as far as the 
minth milestone along the Dublin road when 
what does he see but a great ugly toad sitting 
there and spitting venom as hard as he can in 
another direction. The blessed saint comes up 
behind him on the tips of his bare toes, and 
takes a breath, and aims a blow at the baste, 
and catches him over the backside with the 
solid gold end of his crozier. The toad lets a 
yell out of him and jumps clean out of Ire- 
land, and with him goes all the toads that 
were in the country. Phlut, phlut, phlut, 
they lights down all over the world and 
takes their place among the nations. 


[es on was crawling with snakes, and 


OW Satan chanced to be leaning 

against a wall, in his shirt-sleeves, 
thinking about going to work some day 
or other, and smoking and looking on; 
tobacco hadn’t been invented in those 
days; it was just the natural smoke of 
Hell that he was puffing out idly. And 
Satan sees the skelp that the blessed Saint 
hit that toad. 

“Is that a miracle that you’re after 
working?” says Satan. 

“It is that,” says the blessed St. Patrick. 

“Arrh-h,” says Satan, the way a man 
would say it and he disapproving a dirty 
act. And at that moment the holy blessed 
St. Patrick sees a snake and he stalks him. 
Satan spat with so much disgust when he 
saw these goings on, that the blessed Saint 
looks round. ‘‘What ails you?” he says. 

“Arrh-h,” says Satan, very angry and 
disapproving. 

“Sure, it’s only miracles I’m doing,” 
says St. Patrick. 

“And did ye ever see me doing mir- 
acles?” says Satan. 

“I did not,” says St. Patrick. 

“Fair play’s a jewel,” says Satan. 

“Sure, my miracles do no harm,” 

St. Patrick. 

“Arrh-h,” says Satan. “It’s a dirty act 
you’re doing, surely. What religion are 
ye at all?” 

“Sure, I’m a Christian,” says St. Pat- 
Tick, 

“Begob, that accounts for it,” says 
Satan, “for that’s a religion I never heard 


says 





snakes and the like? And is it fair, I ask 
you, to the people of Ireland, that I shouldn’t 
be able to plague them just as much as you 
to bless them? Will you answer me that?” 
says Satan. 

“Begob,” said the Saint, and he scratched 
his chin where it was bristly. 

“Fair play all round and no miracles,” says 
Satan. 

“One man, one cow,” says St. Patrick, feel- 
ing something of the sort was needed. 

“And answers in the affirmative for all 
men,” says Satan, to show he knows as much 
politics as St. Patrick. 


«SELL tell you what I'll do,” says St. Pat- 
rick. “Ill toss you whether I hunt the 
snakes or not.” 
“You will not,” says Satan, “for if I won 
we'll only be where we are. But I'll toss ye 


the way, if you win, ye shall hunt your snakes; 











LAFAYETTE 


LORD DUNSANY 
Now that he is out of the British army, and once more 
free to live, in peace at his place at Meath, or his 
priory in Kent, Lord Dunsany has decided that America 
must be viewed before he is a year older. He has, ac- 
cordingly, set sail for the United States. Americans 
will be glad to know that he and Lady Dunsany are to 
be with them for two or three months at least, and that 
he will lecture, during his visit, on a wide variety of 
literary and dramatic themes. Lord Dunsany is to be 
a frequent contributor to this magazine, in which many 
of his little masterpieces have appeared in the past. 
Like many notable men of letters, Lord Dunsany excels 
in two types of narrative. 
be classed as, first, the imaginative, exotic, highly col- 
ored fantasy of the East, and, second, the contagious 
good humour which seems to be the heritage of every 
good Irishman. On this page will be found an example 
of his humorous gifts—in the story dealing with Satan 
and St. Patrick—and an example, also, of his more fre- 
quent essays in the realm of allegory and fantasy—in 
the little sketch entitled “The Loyalist”. Lord Dun- 
sany’s title to fame may be said to rest even more 
firmly upon his dramas than it does upon his works in 
pure literature. He is the author of no less than twenty- 
one plays, many of which have already appeared in 
America, where they have met with instant success, and 
more of which will be seen there in the future. Lord 
Dunsany, who was in the Coldstream Guards, was badly 
wounded in the war, a bullet in the face removing him 
from the conflict for two months’ time 


In his case the types might 


eee | 


Satan. 
way.” 

“Done with you,” says St. Patrick, for it is 
very intent he was on stalking his snake, and 
thinking little what might happen to the poor 
people of Ireland. 

So Satan tossed, and the coin melted with 
the flick of his thumb and hung in the air all 
boiling; and it’s that that makes the sultry 
days that sometimes hang over Ireland: and 
that toss didn’t count. 

Then the Saint tossed and he flicked it as 
high as Heaven, and the coin fell so deep in 
the ground that it made the holy. well that 
does be under the hill to the right of the road. 
And that toss didn’t count. Then Satan takes 
a coin and holds it in his two hands. “Call 
now,” says he. And the blessed Saint knew 
all things, for nothing ever happened any- 
where but it was revealed to him straight from 
Heaven. 

“Tails,” he says. 


“You can have your snakes either 


a Now, even Satan knew it was tails, for 


he could feel the shape of the head against 
his under hand (being more subtile than 
all the beasts of the field), and so, he turns 
his hands over quickly and lifts one—and 
heads it was. 
“‘What’ll you have?” says St. Patrick. 
“T’ll have agitators,”’ says Satan. 





The Loyalist 


| ia! a town, all sleep and dreams, amongst 
ivy and flowers, two antique beasts 
ramped, guarding the shield of the leopards 
and lilies. For years the lion was dead, 
and the unicorn guarded the shield alone, 

‘In the mist, in the dark of nights, the 
things of fable—his fellows—came to the 
unicorn: 

“Why guard you still?” they said. 

“I stand by the lion,” he answered. 

“The lion is dead,” said they, “dead,” 
and they merged in the darkness. And the 
voice of the unicorn followed after them, 
clear as silver down those dark ways. ‘He 
but sleeps, or is drunk,” it said, “but we 
guard the leopards and lilies.” 

With the passing of ages the lion 
crumbled away. 

“What do you now?” they muttered, on 
mournful nights, the fabulous things in 
the darkness, jeering and mocking the 
unicorn. “I guard the shield,” he an- 
swered. 

“None guard it now,” they call out of 
the depths of the darkness. ‘The lion is 
gone. None are so foolish now.” 

Clear in the clammy night the unicorn 
said, “I guard the leopards and lilies.” 

The ages passed and the shield crum- 
bled and crumbled away. With the end 
of a century the shield was gone. On a 








of at all. There’s only ‘Catholics and 
Protestants in Ireland. It’s a queer re- 
ligion you have and it’s a queer thing you’re 
doing.” 

“Sure, I’m only making the country com- 
fortable for Irishmen,” says St. Patrick, “the 
Way they’ll live at peace in it.” And he went 
on stalking the snake. 

_ “Comfortable?” says Satan. “What use is 
it for them to be comfortable and at peace if 
they've no divarsion, such as dodging the 


and if I win I may have something worse nor 
snakes in the country; whatever I like to 
choose; the way the people shall have divarsion 
trying to dodge them and never be able to get 
away at all.” 

“And the snakes?” says St. Patrick, with 
an eye on his snake all the while, for fear it 
would get away. 

“Ah! sure I’ll not need them then,” says 


night, all moon and wind, the fabulous 

things came back and saw the unicorn ramp- 
ing, ghastly, alone, in the moonlight. 

“Why do you wait?” they shrilled, “when 
the other times have come?” 

“The shield stood here,’”’ said the unicorn. 

They drifted westwards, towards the glint 
of the dawn, for the sun now rose in the west. 

On guard, in the flowers and ivy, the unicorn 
stood there alone. 
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THE ATHLETE 


She comes crashing into perfectly respectable 
drawing-rooms and, sitting down like a Con- 
gressman, insists on telling about how she has 
just broken in her pony, how bully she feels, 
and how she went out in 47 and came back 
in 42. Going out in. 47 is all right, but 
why need she have come back at all? 


THE LADY LENINE 


THE TICKET VENDOR 


The Peace Treaty means nothing 
to this benevolent person. The war 
is on just so long as there is a 
teething baby in Luxemburg or a 
sciatica-patient among the Wal- 
loons, and it is no more than our 
duty as a ticket-buying nation to 
support creatures of this sort 


From all that she can gather con- 
cerning this Russian business, the 
soviet plan sounds perfectly cork- 
ing to her. All barriers in Russia 
seem to be down, and it has sim- 
ply been the cruel barriers that 
have been holding her down all 
these years. Mob rule would suit 
her to a T 














THE MYSTIC 


Anyone who is left alone with this girl long 
enough for her to unlimber the old family 
crystal is told that he has a big surprise in 
store for him following an ocean voyage, that 
he is misunderstood by his wife, and that he 
is, at heart, a philanderer. Unless he gets 
away then, she will tell him all about Psychic 
Transfusion, and numbers, and that’s awful 





THE BABY DOLL—AT FORTY-FIVE 


YES, SHE SINGS Last in our gallery of bores, we introduce to your notice 
A girl who is perfectly normal in all other respects will often the little girl of forty-five. She simply won’t grow old— 
develop a strange complex when near a piano, and, once started, baby clothes, baby talk, baby exercises with her eyes. 
your evening is as good as gone right there. In advanced stages, At heart—she admits it herself—she feels sixteen. But, 1 
she is apt to sing lullabys in negro-dialect, about “mammy” and a woman is only as old as she makes a man feel, this type 
“de moon.” She also likes Reynaldo Hahn. There is no known cure of dolly ought to register somewhere about two hundred 


The Six Deadliest Bores—Among the Ladies 


A Group of Portrait Sketches by DOROTHY FERRISS 
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The Devious Ways of a Man with a Maid, in the Present Servant Market 


By ROBERT C. BENCHLEY, with a slight nod to Mr. Schnitzler 


HELMA 
THE FIRST EPISODE 
Characters: Anatol; Mrs. Svensen 


Svensen. 
(Anatol enters and approaches Mrs. 
Svensen’s desk.) 

AnatoL: Ah, good afternoon, Countess! 
Can you supply me with a good, reliable cook; 
one that I can take to the country with me this 
afternoon ? 

Mrs. SVENSEN: No, sir. 

(Exit Anatol) 


G ‘soos The Emplovment Agency of Mrs. 


THE SECOND EPISODE 
Characters: Anatol; Mrs. Svensen 


Scene: The Employment Agency of Mrs. 
Svensen. The next day. (Anatol enters and 
approaches Mrs. Svensen.) 


AnatoLt: Gocd afternoon, Mrs. Svensen. 
Have you, by any chance, a cook who would 
go to the country with me this afternoon! 

Mrs. SVENSEN: No, sir. 


(Exit Anatol) 


THE THIRD EPISODE 

Characters: Anatol; Mrs. Svensen; Helma 

Scene: The Employment Agency of Mrs. 
Svensen. The next day. 

ANATOL (entering quietly): My dear Mrs. 
Svensen, is it really you? Do you know, I 
have been thinking about you all day, think- 
ing and wondering if by any chance you would 
have a cook, or a second girl, or a laundress, 
or even a general house-work girl, who might 
be persuaded to come out to the country with 
me this afternoon. 

Mrs. SVENSEN: 
name of Helma. (Calls to Helma in the next 
room) Svolga! oh, Svolga! Come here! 

(Enter Helma) 


ANATOL: My dear girl, do sit down and 
let us talk this over. . . . Would you nibble a 
nuggatine? . . . Now, strangely enough, I came 
here this afternoon looking for someone to go 
with me out to the country and do our cooking 
for us. It is really perfectly absurd to refer 
to it as cooking. All that I myself have in 
the morning is a cantaloup, a muffin and a 
cup of coffée, and then I’m off. . . . But we 
have to have someone in the kitchen—you 
know how it is yourself. Almost anything is 
likely to happen in the kitchen, and there ought 
to be some member of the household there, 
just to be on the safe side... Ha, ha! ... 
Now,—er, how does this all appeal to you? 
Do you think you would like to try us out? 


HeLa: Sure. 

AnaTOL: Good! Now, when can you 
come ? 

HELMA: Vendesday. 


ANATOL: Dear me, not beforé Vednesday— 
er—-Wednesday? And this is Friday. Well, 
I suppose it can’t be helped. Let us say 
Wednesday then, at 3 o’clock sharp. I will 
meet you here and take you out in the train. 
... Wednesday, at 3 o’clock sharp? 

Hetma: Sure. 


I have a good cook by the 


THOLMA 
THE FIRST EPISODE 


Characters: Anatol; Mrs. Svensen; Tholma 


CENE: The Employment Agency of Mrs. 
Svensen. Wednesday at 5:30 sharp. 
«(Anatol is discovered sitting in a corner, 
waiting and reading the advertisements in the 
back of the “Svea Gazette.”) 


ANATOL: Well, Mrs. Svensen, Helma said 
that she’d be here at 3 o’clock sharp, didn’t 
she? I’m afraid that she doesn’t intend to 
come at all. It’s half past five now. 

Mrs. SvENSEN: That’s right. 

ANATOL: I don’t suppose that you have got 
anyone else you could send out with me to- 
night, have you? 

Mrs. SVENSEN: 
name of Tholma. 
kom here! 


I got a good girl by the 
(Calls to Tholma) Hedwig, 


(Enter Tholma) 


Mrs. SvENSEN (to Tholma): Hetbskargar- 
dolstorsylenbalkasfjallskebnekaise malarghjel- 
marvostersundbakerleravbergmjolvskane ? 

THOLMA: Ya. 

Mrs. SVENSEN: 
go with you now. 

ANATOL: Fine! Come along, my girl, we 
have just fifteen minutes to get the 5:56. 


She says she’ll be glad to 


THE SECOND EPISODE 
Characters: Anatol; Tholma 
On the 5:56. 


ANATOL: And now, my dear Tholma, tell 
me something about yourself. I am sure that 
we are going to be fast friends, you and I. I 
can tell by your eyes that, deep down in your 
heart, there is a liking for the sort of life we 
are going to give you. ... Do you like to 
bake graham muffins? I adore graham muffins. 

THOLMA: Svenske. 

ANATOL: I see.... I see... . Would 
you like to read the evening paper? There 
isn’t much in it these days, although I must 
admit I always look to see what the Tooner- 
ville Trolley is doing. Don’t you think the 
Toonerville Trolley is pretty fairly funny? 

THOLMA: Svenske. 

(Anatol looks out of the window during the 
rest of the ride. They alight at the station and 
Anatol goes ahead to locate the car. As soon 
as he has found it he turns to assist Tholma 
into the tonneau. Tholma is not there.) 

ANATOL: Where’s Tholma? My God, 
where has my cook gone? I had her with me 
only a minute ago. (Becoming frantic.) Only 
a little short minute ago she was here. I can 
still feel the warm pressure of her hand as I 
helped her off the train. It was an honest 
hand, kind sir (approaching the station-agent) 
it was an honest hand and I had waited so 
long for it... . So long... . So long... . 
(Sinks sobbing on a bench.) 

StaTION Master: Is that your cook over 
there on the other track, Mister Anatol? The 
one gettin’ aboard the in-bound train for the 
city ? 

ANATOL: Great God, it is Tholma! It is/ 
. «. Tholma!... Tholma!... Don’t go 


Scene: 


back to the city! ... Try us just for one 
night! . . . Just for one meal! . . . Tholma 
. . - don’t you ‘hear me? 


THOLMA (from the window of the city- 
bound train as it pulls out of the station): 
Svenske! 


ANNIE 
Characters: Anatol; Annie 


CENE: In the automobile going from the 

train to the house. Two days later. 

ANATOL: I shall never‘ forget your kind- 
ness, Annie, in coming out here with me to 
help us out in our pastry-cooking. . . . You 
are a pastry-cook and nothing else, as I un- 
derstand it? 

ANNIE: I certainly am not anything else. 

ANATOL: I mean, we couldn’t induce you, 
in a pinch, to—er—let us say, toss a little salt 
into the potage? ‘That is, if it were very badly 
in need of salt. Or perhaps, to take a few 
stitghes in the diaphragm of a duck, if he were 
absolutely down and out? 

ANNIE: You certainly could not. I make 
pastry and nothing else, and if-you want gen- 
eral-housework you’ll have to get another girl. 
(Makes a move to get out of the automobile.) 

ANATOL (cluching at her): My dear girl, 
whatever put that silly thought into your head? 
Of course, we wouldn’t ask you to cook any- 
thing but pastry. Why, the idea is absurd. 
Please, please sit back in your seat. We have 
a perfectly wonderful meat-cook already. She 


‘has been with us since before I was married. 


And, if by any chance she shouldn’t happen 
to be there when we arrive, why, my wife 
would be only too glad to help out on the 
roasts and vegetables and things. You don't 
know my wife, do you? .. . Charming woman. 
. . . Charming. ... I’m sure that you two 
will get along famously together in the kitchen. 

ANNIE: What church does your wife go to? 

ANATOL: Why—er—I mean she always 
has been a Congregationalist. 


ANNIE: I work in the kitchen with no 
Congregationalist. 

ANATOL: But my dear Annie—you don’t 
understand ,— 

Annie: I work in the kitchen with no 
Congregationalist. 

ANATOL: Look at me, Annie. . . . Look 
into my eyes. . . . Do I look like a man who 
would— 

ANNIE: Stop this machine! (To the driv- 


er) Stop at the next corner! 

ANATOL: Good Heavens, woman, have you 
no heart? Think of your own father—proba- 
bly a dear old man now—think of him, Annie 
and think how he would feel to have brought 
a woman of your worth all the way home and 
then to have her leave him—desert him, with- 
out warning, oh,—Annie. . . . Annie— 

(He clutches wildly after her as she alights 
from the automobile.) 

ANNIE: Bring a respectable girl all the 
way out here to the end of nowhere and then 
treat her like this! Let me go,—you Congre- 
gationalist! (She hails a passing taxi and 
disappears in the direction of the station. 
Anatol sinks to the floor of the tonneau and 
wraps himself up in the robe, moaning softly 
and mumbling). (Continued on page 110) 
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Why Is Existence on the Stage So Free from Carking Care? 





“Going - away” on the 
stage is a pleasure to 
behold. A half a minute 
in the wings and the 
traveller is ready to 
start, with hat, bag, and 
make-up 


up by the stress of modern existence, one 

feels that, after all, the actor’s life is the 
only blessed one. Of course, his marital affairs 
may be a trifle tangled, and he may have his 
little ups and downs with the theatrical man- 
agers, but these are minor issues. The thing 
is that for three blessed hours, six nights and 
two afternoons in the week, to say no word 
of the lavish number of holiday performances, 
he has a distinct advantage over all of us 
luckless wretches who must take life as it 
comes. Life, as visioned by our playwrights, 
and as interpreted by our actors, is just one 
great bed of roses, from which the thorns have 
been automatically removed. 

As regards the servant problem, actors never 
have to worry about it at all. Servants on the 
stage are models in every way, always satis- 
fied, always competent and willing, always 
pathetically grateful for any gratuities. Théy 
never leave their places without notice; in an 
act supposedly occurring two, three, even ten 
years after the preceding one, the same servant 
is still with the family. When the family 
loses all its money, the servant invariably 
refuses to leave them. He will insist on stay- 
ing, working without pay, even contributing 
all his savings to the family store. You simply 
can’t get rid of stage servants. Only death 
can make them give up their jobs. 


[ite by: are times when, completely done 


The Stage Telephone Service 


F pay there is the case of the telephone, 
that little instrument which has so effec- 
tively jazzed up modern life. Off the stage, 
the telephone has accomplished more than any 
other invention of the human mind in the 
way of shortening lives, of undermining con- 
stitutions, of adding furrows to toil-worn brows, 
and of sprinkling silver threads among the 
gold. It has wrecked homes, it has changed 
happy wives and mothers into nerve-ridden 
shrews, it has filled proud husbands and 
fathers with the lust to destroy and kill. In 
its presence, great, strong men have been known 
to break down and weep like children. 

But it is not that way on the stage; the 
telephone service, in every modern play, is 
miraculously perfect. An actor never has a 
moment’s difficulty in engaging central’s atten- 
tion; he never gets a wrong number, or re- 
celves the information that the line is busy. 


By HELEN WELLS 


It is all so beautifully simple—he merely takes 
up the telephone, briskly gives the desired 
number, and, a moment later, is deep in con- 
versation with the right person. That is abso- 
lutely all there is to it. 

And his memory for telephone numbers is 
something superhuman; his feats of remem- 
brance would put to shame the spectacular 
efforts of the famous Dr. Roth, father of the 
Memory Course, whose most popular trick is 
that of recollecting Mr. Addison Simms of 
Seattle without a moment’s hesitation. Even 
the merest supernumeraries on the stage never 
have to consult the telephone book or get in 
touch with Information. They have an enor- 
mous collection of telephone numbers at their 
tongues’ end. And it isn’t just every day 
numbers, like those of the laundry or the 
grocer or the taxi company, that they know 
by heart; they have evidently taken a day 
off and memorized the entire book. In case 
of any emergency, they can step right up to 
the telephone and give the number of the 
coroner’s office, or police headquarters, or the 
mother of the murdered man, or Inspector 
Devlin, or Justice Clayton’s home, or the office 
of the Evening Planet, without even stopping 
to think about it. Why, it leaves Mr. Roth 
simply nowhere! 

Then, too,’when he wants to send a tele- 
gram, an actor has a very soft time of it. 
The telegraph blanks are always right there 
on the desk. No one has ever used them all 
up to keep bridge scores on, or employed them 
as the medium upon which to write shopping 
lists. There they are, right before him—he 
doesn’t even have to look around. 


The Handy Letter Writer 


TAMPS, also——when an actor’s role re- 
quires him to send a letter, the stamps 


are always there in the box. No one has ever 


taken the last one, only that 
morning, to put on the monthly 
letter to Cousin Winnie. He 
never has to go about offering 
two coins to everybody in the 
house, or, finally, to rush out 
in desperation to the post office. 
Everything is made smooth for 
him. Even the writing of the 
letter itself is child’s play. 
Does any actor ever sit think- 
ing what to say in a letter, 
making false starts, and tear- 
ing up sheets of paper, and 
sketching on the blotter, and 
calling out to those around to 
ask the date and how to spell 
the tricky words? A thousand 
nevers! He dashes off the letter 
at a furious pace, never slacken- 
ing his speed to take thought, 
never even pausing to read it 
over, nor to blot it. It is no 
trouble at all to him. 
Everything is made so con- 
venient on the stage. Look how 
easy it is for husbands to go 
away on business trips, or for 
wives to leave home with Other 
Men. There is never any fuss 





On the stage you merely take 
up the telephone, give the de- 
sired number and, a moment 
later, are deep in conversation 
with the right person 


about packing the bags, or worrying about 
the misplaced cap of the tube of tooth-paste, 
no searching for the key of the suitcase, no 
failure of the laundry to arrive at the last 
moment. Everything goes just as smoothly as 
the property man can make it. All the actor 
or actress has to do is to step out into the 
wings for a minute or so and come back 
wearing a hat and carrying a bag, and the 
whole thing is over. 

And, in the matter of trains—the railroad 
service, on.the stage, is simply ideal. When 
a character in a play decides to go on a 
journey, no matter at what odd hour of the 
day or night, nor to what bizarre place, a 
train is always scheduled to leave in about 
twenty minutes—he invariably has just time 
to make it. And he is always able to procure 
a taxi to get him to the station. There is 
never any delay, never any hysterical tele- 
phoning and frenzied whistling from the win- 
dow. It all goes without the slightest hitch. 


The Easy Social Life 


OCIAL success, on the stage, is always 

achieved without a struggle. It involves 
no hardships whatever for an actor to become 
the life of the party. In the drawing-room 
scene, all those present pay breathless atten- 
tion to everything he says and laugh heartily 
at each scintillating line that he utters. No 
one ever interrupts, or laughs at the wrong 
time, or says they heard that one last week. 
Nothing ever cuts in on his endeavors. Does 
he wish to declare his love during a ball- 
room scene, the off-stage music considerately 
dies away and lets him speak his impassioned 
words without interference; does he want to 
get in some really good lines, the gay laughter 
of the off-stage guests immediately ceases, so 
that the raconteur may have the audience 
entirely to himself. (Continued on page 118) 











Our Serious Weeklies 
Their Concealed Thoughts and their Unnatural Continuity of Seriousness 


hundred thousand fellow-beings, who nev- 

ertheless are for the moment in the minori- 
ty, I have read the more or less. radical jour- 
nals, especially the weeklies, with greater 
interest than the other kind. In England, for 
example, I like the Manchester Guardian bet- 
ter than I do the London Times—a not uncom- 
mon preference,—the London Nation better 
than the Spectator, and, what is worse, various 
eccentric and perhaps fanatical or one-idea’d 
periodicals better than those of sober cast and 
steady habits and institutional point of view. 

l confess a strong distaste, probably a vulgar 
one, for all that class of periodicals which no 
gentleman’s library used to be without. In 
America I have found more pleasure in peri- 
odicals, which would be reckoned by the usual 
member of a board of aldermen as unsound, 
such as the New Republic, the Dial, and the 
Nation, than I have in the daily journalism 
of broadly based opinion on the one hand or 
the monthly journalism of no opinion at all on 
the other hand. 

I mean literally pleasure, for in this pref- 
“erence I have not primarily my country’s good 
in mind, or the future of civilization, or my 
own or anybody else’s moral safety. 

Most people that I know, for my acquaint- 
ances are mainly among the majority, do not 
find pleasure in this type of journalism, and 
as exemplified by some of the papers that I 
have mentioned they profess to regard it as 
dangerous. In this for the most part I believe 
they are hypocrites—not of course in their ex- 
pression of a lack of pleasure but in the rea- 
sons they give for it. 


| YOR.some time past in common with many 


The Real Reason for Indignation 


DENY that their dislike is born of any 

sense of civic danger. It is the product of 
ennui. People will run, and always have run, 
grave risks to existing institutions so long as 
they are amused. When they are not amused 
they express alarm for the safety of the in- 
stitutions. It is simply their emphatic way 
of saying that they are not‘amused. Thus you 
will often hear a man say of a certain periodi- 
cal that it ought to be suppressed, its editor 
hanged, all its contributors tarred and feath- 
ered, and the premises fumigated by the health 
board, and then add. casually that he has 
picked it up from time to time and simply 
could not read a word of it. Or you will see 
an elderly club member so incensed by some 
article on birth control (hard enough, Heaven 
knows, for any one to keep his mind on, but 
not remarkable in any other way) as to be 
hardly capable of coherent speech, and find 
him five minutes later with La Vie Parisienne 
in his hand, Le Rire, and Le Journal Amusant 
on his lap, soothed again and beaming, as if 
reassured after all in regard to the bloom of 
innocence that he had almost feared was pass- 
ing from. the world. Not that I pretend ‘to 
know which is the better for him—the awful 
Anglo-Saxon solemnity of the article on birth 
control or the unconquerable hilariousness of 
certain French thinds on subjects more or less 
akin to it. But neither does he know and he 
simply does not care. For the rule here ap- 
plies as it does to a large part of current criti- 
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cism that distaste sounds more emphatic when 
expressed as moral disapproval. With most 
of us the moral shudder is nothing more than 
the angry rendering of a yawn. 

For one person who is repelled by the views 
of any one of the periodicals I have named 
there are a hundred persons who are repelled 
by its manner of presenting them, and their 
objections to that manner, so far as I have 
heard them expressed, seem to boil down to 
two main grievances: In the first place an 
apparent desire on the part of the writers to 
conceal their thoughts, and in the second place, 
and what is more important, a degree and con- 
tinuity of seriousness, unattainable, even on 
the assumption that its attainment is desirable, 
by any person in the outside world. 

I believe there is a basis for both charges. 
Concealment of thought, however,—vindictive 
though it often seems—is, as a rule, involun- 
tary. Social studies are commonly the cause of 
this defect,—or courses taken during impres- 
sionable years at American schools of political 
science where any lucid way of putting things 
is always hated, if it is known at all. Or the 
man may have been, through some strange natal 
mischance, congenitally a sociologist, and thus 
cut off by nature from the rude pleasures of 
our common speech. 


The Cares of the Radical Mind 


S to the sort of seriousness of which readers 
complain I confess I sometimes cannot 
see the excuse for it. The radical mind seems 
never to permit itself an instant’s respite from 
its cares. At least I have never happened to 
meet one of them in print when it was taking it. 
Pen in hand there seems only one of two 
things for it to do: Either to tell people how 
they ought to act or blame them for not do- 
ing so. 

It is invariably harassed by the cares of a 
sort of gigantic paternity, and it slumbers not 
nor sleeps. If it did its watching only over 
Israel it might lead, comparatively speaking, 
rather a jolly life; but take its duty to Asia 
for example. Asia is, to you or me, for com- 
fortable intervals at least, only a distant conti- 
nent on the nfap. Asia is never for a moment 
anything of the sort to a man of these re- 
sponsibilities. Asia to him is as a little child 
constantly running some hairbreadth escape. 
Russia, says he, is not only the acid test of 
diplomacy; it is the acid test of intelligence; 
and in the long run if you follow him care- 
fully and far enough you will observe that 
Africa also is an acid test and so is South 
America. You will observe that sex, woman, 
Bolshevism, Shantung, war babies, North Da- 
kota, feeble-mindedness of peace commission- 
ers, Ireland’s wrongs, syndicalism, the Plumb 
plan, Poland, classicism, ultra-realism, or any- 
thing else he may have thought about, supplies 
the acid test of what to think; and that, as 
the months pass by, he has gradually narrowed 
the area of permissible thinking, that is to say 
of opinion conforming to his own, first to a 
strip, then to a long line, zigzag and perilous, 
so narrow that two can scarcely walk abreast 
on it, and then if they should chance to fall to 
quarreling one would almost certainly be lost. 

Now if you will turn back six months on 


the track of this serious person—a thing that 
apparently the serious person never does—yoy 
will find half a dozen questions reported ag 
about to flame, which, somehow, never flamed 
at all; and you will find a score of problems 
which if not solved at that particular instant 
were to have brought us to the verge of the 
abyss but which have not been solved since 
then. and seem to have been forgotten even by 
the writer—along with the abyss. In short, 
a six months’ retrospect of him seems to reveal 
something seriously amiss with his seriousness, 
It would seem, after all, that some of the re- 
sponsibilities were needlessly incurred, or that 
there were well earned intervals of moral repose 
of which he might have taken advantage. 


The Academic Editorial Board 


NE reason for it all may be a too close 
relation with American universities, 
There is often an interlocking of college and 
editorial faculties to an extent most discourag- 
ing to an adult general reader who prefers not 
to continue to be taught—or at least not taught 
as in a university from which he was so glad 
to escape. 

College and editorial chairs often get so 
mixed up that a writer forgets which he is sit- 
ting in; hence, floods of didacticism may be 
poured upon the public that were really in- 
tended for Sociology B. 

And as to chairs of English literature they 
are notoriously wheeled chairs, all of them, and 
may turn up at any time in serious journalism; 
and no man once firmly settled down in one 
of them has ever been known to get out. He 
may resign, but he does not leave his chair on 
that account. He ‘is rolled about in it all 
through life. He is called into some editorial 
office ‘usually, and continues to write from his 
blessed chair. 


Merely a Matter of Technique 


gh’ any one at all familiar with the pen- 
habits of Americans ought to know that 
the sort of persons he thinks he is meeting in 
these serious pages do not exist. He will not 
mistake the heavy hand for the heavy heart 
and he will not imagine that those anxieties, 
running all the way from babies’ milk to the 
state of Europe in the twenty-fifth century, 
are really felt. 

He will realize the tradition of serious jour- 
nalism which demands as a matter of cours€ 
that a man shall conceal any tremor of in- 
decision in regard to any subject that comes 
along, no matter how’tremendous. And he 
will not confound a human attitude with a sim- 
ple matter of conventional technique. 

It is true that there is no such urgence in 
actual life of immediate and multifarious moral 
decisions. It is true that seriousness to this 
degree is, unattainable by any one of us out- 
side creatures. But it is equally true that it is 
not attained, so far as their inner condition 
is concerned, by the serious journalists them- 
selves. ‘It is a rule of the trade that no mind 
must be seen in the process of forming aD 
opinion but only after the opinion has been 
formed. No editor’s or leader-writer’s mind 
must be disclosed when it is even a little way 
open, but only when it is shut like a fist. 
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Spikenard and Saffron 


A new drawing by Sydney Joseph 





ADOLF BOLM 
formerly leader of the Ballet Russe, 
now heading his own Ballet Intime 
on a triumphant tour of America 


EINAR NERMAN 
a famous Swedish dancer who is 
coming to America after a success- 
ful season at the London Coliseum 
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MAURICE 

one of the great- 
est of our ball- 
room dancers, 
has lately in- 
troduced his 
highly dramatic 
opium dance 
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MAURICE GOLDBERG Gooown 


A Triumvirate of Dancers from Three Lands 
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Marjorie Gateson—Gayest of the Gaieties 
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Dempsey would be at his best in 
heavy, tragic dramas of the “John 
Ferguson” type. for he could lend a 
distinct air of authority to the 
stock speech: ‘The slate must be 
wiped clean; this fiend in human 
form must do the right thing by 
our Hannah; or, by the heavens, 
I’ll knock him cold” 
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In the “cream-or-lemon” school of drama, 
Dempsey could make John Drew look to his 
laurels as a tea-cup acrobat and interpreter of 
such Wildeian epigrams as: ‘‘Thank you no.. 
my dear Marchioness; no more tea at present; 
enough is sufficiency, and all that sort of thing” 


‘n 





The world’s champ seems peculiarly fitted by 
environment and training to appear in ro- 
mantic dramas, like ‘“‘The Jest,” of the Italian 
Renaissance period—with speeches in this 
vein: “‘When the dawn with rosy fingers parts 
the velvet curtain of the night, I will adorn 
my delicate limbs with soft silken fabrics, 
and steal lightly to her chamber’ 


Mr. Dempsey could name his own salary were 
he to essay one of those Julian Eltinge réles— 
-in which the young hero, inspired by his suc- 
cess as a female impersonator in college dra- 
matics, dons a Paquin gown and vamps the 
alien enemy villain to his doom 


Sketches by JOHN HELD, Jr. 
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Should ‘Dempsey ever b a chorus man, it is an Swee-tee to me” and Harold La Tour—the lad at 
easy bet that his co-workers in the ensemble would the extreme left with the permanent waves—should 
have to take a course in the Swoboda system or else harshly take him to task—no! It -is unthinkable. 
appear to a distinct disadvantage. For instance, sup- When positions are offered in the male chorus, 
pose that Dempsey happened to stray from the key bantamweights only need apply; the 13% collar and 
while the boys were singing “She’s more than a the 32 chest must continue to reign supreme 


Jack Dempsey Among the Thespians 


(THE referee of a championship prize-fight has scarcely time to complete the Jack Dempsey, being a staunch upholder of pugilistic tradition, has concluded 
count of ten over the prostrate hulk of the late champion, before the new to affix his signature to a theatrical contract—and so we make bold to suggest 
incumbent steps from the roped arena and tells the world that, as his fighting a few réles of sufficient variety to give full scope to his histrionic versatility; 
days are over, he is going on the stage. It is the old and more or less time and any member of the Actor's Equity Association who calls him a scab will 


honoured story—commercialism before art. know how Willard felt. 
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“The Bars Are Down” 


the First American Tourists to Visit the Battlefields 


Suggestions for 


the armistice, there has appeared in the 

press an advertisement of an American 

ticket and touring agency which can best be 

described by quoting some of its more impres- 
sive passages: 


\ if in honor of the coming anniversary of 


“AT LAST YOU MAY VISIT 
FRANCE AND THE GREAT BAT- 
TLEFIELDS. The first opportunity for 
tourists to see Europe since 1914. ... 
After five years the gates are opened, the 
bars are down. . . . Now (we) may re- 
sume, with confidence, our forty years of 
service in taking discriminating Ameri- 
cans to Europe; taking them in comfort, 
in safety, and with full security against 
trouble, annoyance or complications— 
despite existing conditions. 

“THE LAST OPPORTUNITY to see 
Europe as one great Battlefield, practi- 
cally unchanged, is offered by our 1919 
Fall tours, which will include Chateau 
Thierry, Verdun, the Argonne, St. Mihiel 
and the Hindenburg line—the historic 
ruins of Rheims, Ypres, and immortal 
Paris herself. Under our carefully planned 
arrangements you will have nothing on 
your mind—despite war zone conditions 
—except to get in comfort exactly what 
you go for... .” 


The Picture 


HAT more could be said? How could it 

have been phrased more tellingly? “The 
bars are down,’—right there you have the 
picture. Flocks of “‘discriminating Americans” 
scrambling over the lowered bars and thunder- 
ing in large numbers across the shell-torn fields 
of France, picking up a bit of shrapnel here, 
or a fragment of a tin helmet there (you don’t 
suppose that hole on the rim could, by any 
good fortune, be a bullet-hole, do you?), and 
devouring with avid eyes the scenes of which 
they have read so much during the past five 
years. 

It will be a jolly party, no doubt, for there 
is nothing quite so carefree as a discriminating 
American who has just climbed over a pair 
of bars, 

And, as if to ensure a good time, does not 
the advertisement promise a complete immunity 
from troublesome thoughts without which no 
lark is really a lark at all. ‘Under our care- 
fully planned management,” it says, “you will 
have nothing on your mind.” 

The man who can stand on Vimy Ridge and 
look across the shattered distance and still have 
nothing on his mind, may be said to have at- 
tained a detachment which is nothing short of 
divine. And yet all this comes in as a part of 
the proffered Fall Tour. Even granted that 
the sort of person who will be found on these 
tours would probably be in a chronic state of 
having nothing in particular on his mind, the 
company is, nevertheless, assuming no small 
responsibility. It is offering something which 
might very well develop into a big thing for 
the world. 

For surely an agency which can guarantee 
you freedom from harassing thoughts while 
you are stumbling across the grave-yards of 
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Northern France, possesses a secret balm for 
the spirit which might well be utilized in do- 
mestic circles to relieve the more susceptible 
ones in America from the distress of gazing on 
its slums, its lynchings and its prisons. In 
the formula for these sedative tours may lie the 
solution of our social unrest to-day. A mind 
which can be made to contemplate the fields of 
Flanders with equanimity can be made to be- 
lieve that this world as a whole is the best of 
all possible worlds. And there you have the 
secret of the prevention of social unrest. 


The Personnel 


ND now, let us consider the personnel of 
these lit‘le bands of earnest Americans 
who are about to make this great pilgrimage, 
taking advantage of the lowering of the bars 
‘to see the battlefields of Europe before they 
are spoiled by any improvements. 

There will, of course, be the people who are 
always first on the scene after a big fire or 
wreck, with cameras, hoping against hope that 
they are not too late to see the firemen find 
something ghastly in the wreckage. It goes 
without saying that they will be found among 
the most ‘discriminating Americans.” 

But there must be others. 

Surely, after forty years of service in taking 
parties over Europe, the agency is entitled to 
look for a better class of trade than mere sight- 
seers at a time like this,—with the battlefields 
hardly touched since the last soldier was buried. 
There are hundreds of others who ought to be 
made to see the opportunity here. Let us sug- 
gest a few who might well take the trip and 
derive from it all its calming benefits. Let us 
suggest a few to whom the battlefields of 
France should hold a peculiar interest——now 
that the war is over. 

First, there is the orator to whom these bat- 
tlefields have been such a boon. For five years 
the phrase “the battlefields of France” have 
served him as the most precious of his ora- 
torical properties. ‘They have never failed to 
win him applause, whether he used them in 
connection with his candidacy for the House 
of Representatives, the return of the railroads 
to private ownership, or the renewal of a high 
protective tariff. Those who have opposed 
him have always been threatening to “vitiate 
the great victory won on the battlefields of 
France.” It is to perpetuate the ideals fought 
for on the battlefields of France that he allows 
his name to be used in connection with the 
office of Park Commissioner. Shall we say 
that those battles in France were fought in 
vain? ... Then reassure Capital of a fair 
return upon its investment. Shall we allow 
the great prize won at the Marne to go by 
default? . . . Then let us get ready now for 
the next war and make it a bigger, better and 
busier war than the last. 

By all means, let the orators be included in 
the Fall Tour to the battlefields. They will 
find many pointers there for their next politi- 
cal campaign. 


And the Editorial Writers 


N the ranks with the public speakers when 
the bars are let down should come the 
writers of newspaper editorials and the mili- 


tary critics. For over four years they sat in 
their little offices, uncomplaining, unfaltering, 
and put the very best that was in their type- 
writers into urging other men to fight, criticiz- 
ing the way in which they fought, and offering 
suggestions as to how they might fight better. 
Did the Allies falter at Cambrai? Your in- 
trepid editorial writer was there before his 
pin-studded map, going over every inch of the 
ground with his pencil-point and locating the 
flaws with unerring eye. Did things look black 
along the Piave? The cause was an open 
secret to those in the confidence of the military 
critic, and he spared no personalities in his 
exposé. He was absolutely fearless. A sign 
of weakness in a war-worn people, a sugges- 
tion of faltering on the part of men shattered 
in spirit, a moment’s hesitation in the ranks 
of the people of the world, and he was on his 
feet in an instant, eyes flashing and head 
thrown back, and the reading public knew on 
the following morning just where he stood and 
just what he thought of the weaklings. There 
was something Jovian in it all. 

So the battlefields should be old friends to 
him. He knows the typography, if not the 
topography, of every sector, and after a year’s 
respite he ought to feel a thrill of pleasure, 
not unmixed with pride, at seeing again the 
old familiar dotted lines before they are 
ploughed back into the fields. He might even 
find one or two of the arrow-heads which he 
so often used to indicate particularly costly 
points of conflict, and no one could grudge him 
the display of such trophies over his mantel- 
piece at home. 


The Remainder of the Party 


fie then there is another group who should 
go. Let us not forget those actors who 
have so long been playing military parts, in 
uniform and with all possible decorations. 
God knows they deserve to see something -of 
those fields to which they have so often re- 
ferred in speeches in which they have told, in 
the dim light of the amber lamps, how they 
captured the machine-gun nest or received the 
wounded arm now worn in a sling. The least 
they could ask would be to see the remnants 
of a real machine-gun nest. It would help 
them, in the future, in reading their lines. 

Others there were, as we remember it, poets 
and preachers, who, at a distance of three thou- 
sand miles, were constantly detecting a beauty 
and loveliness in the aspect of the battlefields 
which would seem almost to make it worth 
while to keep a war going on continuously 
somewhere, just to keep alive the spirit of 
Beauty in the world during the stagnant, 
unlovely days of Peace. The end of the 
war came as a distinct aesthetic let-down 
to them. 

As a matter of fact, to most of these Ameri- 
cans eligible for the Grand Tour, the armis- 
tice brought a vague sense of disappoint- 
ment. For them it was the end of a great in- 
tellectual adventure. For four years they had 
been diverted and stimulated as men and 
women had never been diverted and stimulated 
before. Now they see it all crumble away 
and the old dull routine of peace staring 
them in the face. (Continued on page 118) 
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A Notable Lithograph by Frank Brangwyn 


The Occupation of Dixmude by the British Forces 


Now that Frank Brangwyn is no longer an official artist for 
the British Government, he has permitted the publication of 
certain of his remarkable drawings and lithographs in a perma- 
nent form. We are privileged to show here one of the most 
striking of these lithographs, which was originally intended as 
a poster. Incidentally, it has been pointed out, that no living 
British artist did more to increase British patriotism, to stimu- 


late recruiting, and to augment the funds demanded of the 
English people than Mr. Brangwyn. Vigorous in conception 
and effective in style, his posters, drawings and designs have 
aroused the greatest interest not only among the artistic sec- 
tion of the people in England, but among cultivated men and 
women all over the world. Mr. Brangwyn is now back in 
London and is once more at work at painting and decorating 
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The Small Craftsman—And the Progress of ‘Taste 


An American’s Warning in Regard to the Erection of War Monuments 


years developed a remarkable talent for 

pageantry and decoration. We may be 
quite sure that our coming war-monuments will 
not resemble the granite gunners and cast-iron 
eagles which the Civil War scattered so liber- 
ally across the land. Our eyes are growing 
keener, our sense of proportion and detail more 
refined. 

Perhaps the crudity of the earlier epoch was 
not so much due to our native incapacity for 
art as to the untoward circumstances of our 
isolation from the past. 

The American has not had enough good 
monuments to look at, whereas the humblest 
Englishman and European lives, as it were, 
in a museum, and cannot escape the influ- 
ences of beauty. This contrast between the 
old world and the new was well shown a few 
years ago when a group of young ladies in 
Lenox, Massachusetts, were having an art 
“revival.” 

One of them hired an Italian woman to sit 
as a model for a portrait. The rest watched 
the work with suppressed excitement; for, 
might it not represent the dawn of an Ameri- 
can Renaissance? The masterpiece was at 
length completed; but what should be done 
with it? Happy thought: give it to the sitter, 
to whom it would no doubt be a precious pos- 
session. The sitter, politely but firmly, refused 
the gift. But why? 

“Do you not think it a good like- | 
ness ?” 

“But, Signora, it is so ugly!” 

This Italian peasant, who had 
brought with her in the steerage, 
nothing but a card-board box tied 
with a cord and a collection of per- 
sonal rubbish wound up in a bit of 
sailcloth, was carrying about in her 
brain the unconscious record of two | 
thousand years of painting, archi- — 
tecture and decoration. She had 
seen frescoes, columns and aque- 
ducts, the crumbling gates of old 
palaces, the fagades of cinque-cento 
churches, arcades, villas and barns, 
plaster perhaps, and washed with 
faint colors, restored, demolished, 
rebuilt and patched over, yet wear- 
ing, all of them, the inextinguish- 
able touch of tradition, and shep- 
herding down the ages the taste and 
brains of Vitruvius, of Palladio, of 
Piranese. 


O's people, in America, have of late 


bined ago, while spending a 
winter in Florence, I bought a 
not very important black - walnut 
wardrobe of which the base was 
lacking. An Italian workman, half 
carpenter and half furniture dealer, 
Whose shop was next door to my 
hotel, and who had certainly never 
been to an art-school, renewed the 
base, with flutings and supports in : 
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seemed to be summed up in the words “So 
such things should be”. His relation to his 
work was that of an animal arranging its habi- 
tat. There was no distinction between theory 
and practice, no formal education apparent in 
the matter. 

The old trades and trade secrets have not 
perished from off the earth; they are not wholly 
dead, even in America. If you happen to live 
in Maine and are in need of a set of shelves, 
a wainscot or a side-board, you will perhaps 
find an American carpenter who inherits the 
art of the old shipbuilding and mahogany 
period, when trim lockers and neat cupboards 
were in vogue, and you will be astonished at 
the competency and perfection of his work. 
This is not art, perhaps; but it is the basis of 
all art: it is craft. 

The small craftsman is the eye of the age. 
He unconsciously records the unexpected look 
and finish of everything made by man. It is 
he that cuts the capitals and mouldings of the 
epoch. It is his touch that has made the past 
so precious. It is his touch that we have 
missed even in Europe during the past hun- 
dred years. The attack made by machinery 
on the small craftsman is what has made the 
world grow ugly during the nineteenth century. 
To machinery we owe the disappearance of 
the craftsman in America, one of the saddest 
incidents in the chain of modern progress. 
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HE havoc which progress and Democracy 

brought upon the fine arts began with a 
thunderclap, and it began before the age of 
machinery came in. 

The French Revolution destroyed the studios 
and the factories in which the old crafts had 
been nursed since medieval times. It dis- 
persed the designers and workers in wood and 
iron, the goldsmiths, potters, ebonists, the 
artists in enamel, glass, ivory and precious 
stones, the weavers of silk and damask. This 
loss of the cunning of the hand is plainly seen 
in the comparative coarseness of the Napoleonic 
period. 

The furniture and decoration of the First 
Empire seems almost to belong to an age of 
decline, a dark age. It pretends to splendor, 
it looks barbaric. It proclaims an empire, it 
looks provincial. We see in it a sort of moral 
vulgarity. I will not argue the point, but I 
think that if Napoleon could have laid his 
hand on some of the Louis XV ateliers as they 
were in their prime, they would have frizzed 
and coiffed his court into a refinement which 
would have made it distinguished. They 
would have given him costumes that concealed 
his stomach, and would have masked the moral 
defects of his régime with a splendor that daz- 
zled and side-tracked moral comment, because, 
within its own limits and sphere, the splendor 
was beautiful, and was real. 

Applied science rushed into the 
workshops which the Revolutionary 
workmen had left empty. The age 
of machinery followed so hard upon 
the steps of democracy that it is im- 
possible to distinguish between the 
two. I am sitting, as I write this 
down, in a French hotel, and before 
me is a small marble mantel-piece of 
admirable design, admirable taste; 
—but it has been cut and polished 
by machinery. Michael Angelo him- 
self would have been powerless in 
the Nineteenth Century. 

Have you ever seen a piece of 
Genoese velvet made for a prince in 
the time of the Borgias, and which, 
by some miracle, has been preserved 
in all its freshness? Have you ever 
seen a handsome book, made before 
the invention of printing? Why, the 
people who made these things and 
the people who bought them lived 
in their eyesight, and had eyes that 
devoured the world and saw pag- 
eants, dreams, glories, operas and 
romances in their household furni- 
ture. They communed with one an- 
other in objects, and wrote poetry 
with a gate-post or an andiron. 
Their fine-arts were an expression of 
their domestic arts, their great things 
of their little things, their public 
splendors of their private splendors. 


HE craftsman! The craftsman 
is what makes Italy interesting 











the proper style, and thought no ee 
more of the matter than if he had 
mended the hasp of a trunk, or 
folded a napkin on a plate at a 
table d’hote. His philosophy of art 


States Division. 


Jo Davidson, the American sculptor, who has been working for 
the past year in Paris, is here shown in the act of modelling 
a part of a new war monument, a memorial to the First United 


The monument, which .is designed for France, 
will soon be erected, in stone, either at Cantigny or St. Mihiel 


and Greek art inaccessibly divine. 
He is not in one place, he is every- 
where. He is the demon that in- 
terprets (Continued on page 120) 
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GERTRUDE STEIN 
probably the freest of our free- 
versifiers, takes motor-trips across 
many of our better known contin- 
ents in search of material for her 
poems, many of which have ap- 
peared in this magazine. During 
the last three years of the war she 
deserted her salon in Paris—in 
which one invariably met the lions 
of the hour—in order to drive an 
ambulance in France 








LORD RIBBLESDALE 


who married the former 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor, 
is here caught by the 
camera entirely off his 
guard in a spontaneous 
exhibition of faultless 
golfing form in the midst 
of a friendly contest 





Out of Office Hours 


Showing Less Familiar Aspects of Some of Our More Familiar Figures 


CENTRAL NEWS 


a 





BAIN NEWS 


DALMORES 


the eminent French tenor, 
is seen training for the 
coming season, when he 
will be called upon to 
sing many amorous 
arias, while supporting 
fainting prima donnas 
on his strong right arm 


THE PRINCE OF 
WALES 


rides quietly to the links, 
with no unnecessary ring- 
ing of his bell and no 
crowding up against 
people on the curb. A 
comparison—in these re- 
spects—between him and 
the average proletarian 
cyclist, is distinctly favor- 
able to an indefinite con- 
tinuation of the monarchy 
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Footlight Favourites 


Stock Characters in the Modern Dramatist’s Specimen Case 


I. The Genius 


HAVE an uncontrollable desire to write a 
| play about a genius. Shall my hero be a 

literary genius, or a musical genius, or a 
young Velasquez? Well, we will decidt that 
later. Let us get the stage set first. 

The scene is a garret. It says so on the 
programme, so there can be no doubt about it. 
A grasping landlord extorts a large rent each 
week for it. The money is due to-day and the 
genius has only three pennies ready. He takes 
the three pennies out of an old sock (the only 
old sock he has except the two he is wearing) 
and counts them with an expression of despair. 

There are only two pictures on the walls, 
so poor is he. One is a priceless water-colour 
by Leonardo da Vinci. Although it is price- 
less, a millionaire has offered hundreds of 
thousands for it. In fact, we see him doing 
it. He writes out the cheque at the genius’s 
priceless old Jacobean table. He is a very 
quick writer, and we should never trust him 
with one of our own nibs. 

MILLIONAIRE (blotting cheque hastily and 
holding it out to genius): ‘There you are, my 
boy. 

Genius (taking it, and slowly tearing it in 
two): Never! (With emotion) I would al- 
most as soon (pointing to the other picture) 
sell the photograph of my mother! 

However, the millionaire wouldn’t almost as 
soon buy it, so there is nothing doing. He 
returns his cheque-book to his pocket (luckily 
chequés are cheap) and goes out. 

But why wouldn’t the genius sell the price- 
less water-colour? Because it inspires him; 
because he is a lover of the beautiful; because 
he knows the millionaire is not worthy of it-- 
dash it all, because he is the hero. 


EFT alone, he sits at his table and begins 

to compose. We have decided now; he is 

a literary genius.’ It will be easier for us. A 

musical genius would want a grand piano, and 

would have to be doing something to it all the 
time, but anybody can write. 

He frowns and passes his hand through his 
hair. No, he is-not scratching his head like 
an ordinary man; he is a genius. He is think- 
ing desperately. He can’t get the right word. 
He rises and paces the stage. You see him 
murmuring some of the wrong words. Sud- 
denly, beneath the portrait of his mother, his 
eyes light up. He thumps the palm of his 
left hand with his other fist, and rushes to 
the table. He has got the right word. ‘“‘And.” 
Up till then he had “but.” He writes with a 
happy smile. Already this morning he has 
put another finishing touch to his play. 

The Heroine comes in. She is not a genius, 
although she has a manner with her eyelashes 


‘which almost amounts to it. 


Herorne: Sheridan, my darling! 

SHERIDAN (taking her in his arms): Her- 
mione! (Breaking away suddenly) Excuse me 
a moment, 

He rushes to his table. He has thought of 
another word. “Therefore.” Previously he 
had “however.” 

Sheridan and Hermione tell each other all 
about it. They have not had an opportunity 


By VOLTAIRE, Jr. 


of doing this since yesterday. They tell each 
other whenever they meet, in case they forget. 
Hermione’s father is a millionaire, and he has 
promised her to another millionaire. 

“Who?” says Sheridan fiercely. ‘Tell me 
who, that I may—” He leaves his threat un- 
finished. Perhaps he means to write a poem 
about him. 

HERMIONE (with a shudder): . Orlando 
Pugg. But I will never, never marry him. 

, SHERIDAN (amazed): Orlando Pugg? And 
you never told me you even knew him! 

HERMIONE (modestly): Well, I didn’t think 
you would be.interested, darling. 

SHERIDAN: But—but—don’t you under- 
stand? He owns half a dozen theatres, and— 
and—my, play, my masterpiece! The play into 
which I have put all that is best in me! The 
comedy which even now is—just a moment. 
(He has suddenly thought of a title for it. 


“Cupid’s Bow.” He writes it down, hastily. 
No. Rotten. He erases it.) What was I 
saying? Oh, yes. My play! My comedy! 


The masterpiece on which I have lavished a 
love second only to the love which I have lav- 
ished on you! _He+I— 

HERMIONE (crossing R. to emphasize the 
fact that this is her best speech): Sheridan, 
I have made up my mind. I will marry him! 

SHERIDAN (a little slow in family matters) : 
Darling, what do you mean? You're going to 
marry me. 

HERMIONE (sadly): No, Sheridan. This 
is good-bye. I will marry (with a shudder) 
Orlando, and make him produce your play. 
(Nobly) It is my duty to the Drama. 

Then the curtain comes down. Of course, 
there are two or three more acts, but you can 
work them out for yourself. It’s a hopeless 
play anyway; almost as hopeless as the one 
poor old Pugg has now got planted on him. 


II. The Strong Man 


HE is another exciting type. Some:imes 
he builds bridges, and sometimes he 
makes steel, but the one I like best is the one 
who controls the markets’of the world. He 
strides to the telephone and says grimly down 
it: ‘Sell Chilled Tomatoes ...No... Yes 
. . . Keep on selling,” and in far-away Nan- 
Kang-Foo a man shoots himself. He had too 
many Chilled Tomatoes—or too few. 

But we are concerned to-night with the do- 
mestic affairs of the Strong Man. He is 
married to a young and beautiful girl, whom 
he has adored silently for years. He has never 
told her; partly because he ,thought it would 
not be fair to her, partly because he knows it 
would spoil the play. He is too busy to see 
much of her, but sometimes they meet at dinner. 


He (stroking her head): Well, child, what 


are you doing this evening? 

SHE (giving him a look which means that, 
if only he would ask her, she would gladly— 
oh, so gladly!—stay at home and read aloud 
to him, or listen to him reading aloud to her— 
whichever he liked best): Jazzing. 

HE (giving her a look which meant that he 
expected it, and yet—and yet—well, well, 
well): That’s right, dear. Enjoy yourself 


‘while you can. (He turns away to hide a sigh. 
Poor darling, she is too young for him.) 

SHE (after waiting in vain for something— 
some sign—some—some something): Good- 
night, Staunton. 

And then the Young Man appears. What 
else could you expect! All the time when 
Staunton is buying Tomatoes and Salmon and 
Tintacks and Locomotives and Peanuts and 
lots of things that he doesn’t really want, the 
Young Man is in attendance’on the Heroine. 
He jazzes, too. 

* There is a terrible scene when Staunton dis- 
covers what is going on. Who is this puppy? 
“George B. Pusher.” That settles it. He will 
ruin Pusher. ’ 

He sells Tomatoes. Pusher hasn’t got any. 
He buys Raspberry Jam. Pusher doesn’t want 
any. Damn the fellow, he refuses to be ruinéd. 
Everybody is shooting himself except- Pusher. 

At last. Wire Netting! Why didn’t he 
think of Wire Netting before? He buys all 
the Wire Netting that there is. Then he sells 
it all. George B. Pusher is ruined. He comes 
round to beg for mercy. 

STAUNTON (laughing sardonically—Ha, ha! 
—only even more so): Well, Mr. Pusher, have 
you come for my wife? 

SHE (simply): George, I am ready to go 
with you. ~ 

PUSHER (with a groan): 
am ruined. 

SHE (aghast): Ruined? 
husband) You did this! 

STAUNTON (grimly): I did. 

SHE: At least I shall never return to you, 
I hate you! (Staunton hadn’t expected this, 
and is rather upset.) , 

PusHER (to Staunton): You have ruined 
me. I make no complaint of that: it was man 
against man. But I have a maiden aunt— 

STAUNTON (horrified): You have a maiden 
aunt! 

PusHER: Yes, and all her little savings 
were in Wire Netting. She will be ruined, too. 
And it will be my fault. 

STAUNTON (hoarsely): Wait! (He paces 
the room hoarsely—I mean grimly—and then 
comes back to them): No, Pusher, I have 
made up my mind. . Tell your aunt to keer 
her Wire Netting. I do not make war on 
women. 

PUSHER (amazed): But— : 

STAUNTON: ‘To-morrow Wire Netting will 
go up again. No, don’t thank me. Go and 
tell your aunt, and relieve her misery at once. 
(Drawing his hand across his brow) I never 
thought! I never thought! (Exit Pusher.) 

SHE: But, Staunton, I don’t understand. 
This means that Mr. Pusher will not be ruined 
after all. 

-STAUNTON (with a brave smile): Do you 
want him ruined? If he is to marry you— 

SHE (amazed): Marry me? 

Staunton: Don’t you love him? 

SHE (moved by his magnanimity): I—I 
a ie 

STAUNTON (hardly able to believe it): You? 

SHE: I— 

But you will have to guess the rest. I’m 
tired of it. 


It’s no good. I 


(Fiercely to her 
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Reéjane, in ‘ The Thirteenth Chair ’ 


‘THE distinguished actress who recently registered a phenomenal Gabrielle Dorziat. Réjane assumed the réle of the old tortune- 
success in Paris, in a French version of “The Thirteenth Chair,” teller, a réle which had been played with success by Mrs. Pat 
the American play which had been translated ‘into French by Campbell in London, and by Margaret Wycherley in New York. 
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The Last Days of Edmond Rostand 


The Manner of His Death and An Estimate of His Final Place in French Poetry 


"EST au moment précis ou les destinées 
du monde venaient d’étre heureusement 
fixées par la demande d’armistice de 

Allemagne, au moment ot la Paix renaissait, 
au moment ol une époque nouvelle commengait 
de paraitre, que le plus illustre poete frangais, 
Edmond Rostand, mourut a Paris. II avait 
quelques mois plus tot, écrit sur une feuille de 
carnet: 


Je ne veux que voir la Victoire. 
Ne me demandez pas: Aprés? 
Apres, je veux bien la nuit noire 
Et le sommeil sous les cypres. 

Je n'ai plus de joie a poursuivre 
Et je n’ai plus rien a souffrir. 
Vaincu je ne pourrais pas vivre, 
Et vainqueur on pourra mourir. 


Il semble qu’il existe un accord mys- 
térieux entre les vies des grands poétes et 
les décisions du Destin. C’est le jour 
méme de la signature de l’Armistice qu’ 
Edmond Rostand prit le mal dont il devait 
mourrir, et se mit au lit pour ne plus se 
relever. 

Il était dans les Pyrénées, dans sa mer- 
veilleuse villa d’Arnaga, pres de Cambo, 
quand il apprit que les Allemands, a bout 
de souffle, avaient demandé une treve au 
généralissime des troupes alliées. I] voulut 
partir aussitot. 

“Tl faut étre a Paris,” dit-il aux siens, 
“pour l’heure de la signature!” 

On s’inquieta autour de lui. On savait 
que sa santé, trés fragile, exigeait de 
grandes précautions. On dut cependant 
lui obéir et faire fiévreusement les malles. 
Quand V’heure fut venue de partir, Ed- 
mond Rostand, eut sur le perron d’Arnaga, 
une seconde d’hésitation. I] regarda ce 
parc splendide qu’il avait édifié avec le 
méme amour qu’un poeme, ou il avait mis 
tant de lui-méme, et ses yeux se remplirent 
de larmes: 

“Ii me semble,” dit-il, “que je ne le 
reverrai plus. . . . Sinous restions? .. .” 

Puis, tout-a-coup: 

“Non! Non!” s’écria-t-il. 
A Paris!” 

Quand il arriva, le lendemain, dans son 
appartement de Paris, c’était le matin, de 
bonne heure. On n’avait pas encore de 
nouvelles. Il s’inquiéta. Soudain, il en- 
tendit le canon. I] sauta de joie comme 
un enfant et se précipita dans la rue. 

“C’est signé! C’est signé! Vite! 
Place de la Concorde!” 


“A ‘Paris! 


A joie de Paris était encore toute hésitante. 
44 Les passants étaient trop émus pour laisser 
éclater leur joie. Les uns s’étaient arrétés, 
muets. Les autres couraient dans tous les sens. 
On s’interrogeait du regard. On n’osait croire 
encore & un si grand événement. Peu a peu, 
cependant, les groupes se formaient, les dra- 
peaux sortaient des fenétres. Chacun renoncant 
a son but, oubliait la course en train et se 
hatait vers le centre. La joie commengait a 
‘clater_ Les employés, sortant de tous les cétés 
des magasins qui se fermaient, formaient des 
bandes enthousiastes qui parcouraient les rues 





By PAUL GERALDY 


en chantant ce refrain, immédiatement im- 
provisé : 

Fallait pas qwils y aillent, 

Fallait pas y aller! .. 


Rostand, courant et chantant comme un en- 
fant, allait d’un groupe a l’autre. Voyant 


passer une bande d’étudiants, il s’y méla. 
‘“Allons embrasser Clémenceau!”’ cria-t-il. 
Il] emmena la bande joyeuse, mais Clémen- 
ceau n’était pas au Ministére, alors il entraina 
ses nouveaux amis vers la Chambre, et il se 
pressa avec eux contre les grilles. 





EDMOND ROSTAND 


From a photograph taken shortly before his untimely 
death, a moving account of which will be found on this 
page. The account has an added significance in that it 
is from the pen of one of Rostand’s closest and most 
devoted friends, Paul Géraldy, the author of “Toi et 
moi,” “La Guerre, Madame,” and “Les Petites Ames.” 
Mr. Géraldy is, we are glad to announce, to be a regular 
contributor to this magazine, sometimes with little contes 
de Paris, sometimes with poetry in the manner of his 
masterly verses in “Toi et Moi,” and occasionally with 
dialogues apropos of the most attractive—if dangerous— 
types of women. His contributions to our pages will 
all be published in the French language 


De 14, il applaudissait de toutes ses forces 
les députés et les Ministres qui entraient. 
Quand M. Klotz, Ministre des Finances, arriva 
a son tour, les gardes écartérent la foule de ces 
jeunes gens pour faire un passage a sa voiture. 
Mais ]’un d’eux, plus endiablé que les autres, 
bondit sur le marchepied. 

“Arriére! Arriére!” fit Monsieur Klotz. 
‘“‘Laissez-moi donc entrer, voyons!” 

Mais regardant mieux celui qui, debout sur 
le marchepied, hurlait la Marseillaise: 

“Edmond Rostand!”’ s-écria-t-il. 

Et Vattirant aussitét contre lui, dans sa 
voiture, il le serra dans ses bras. 

Rostand, 4 la fin de la journée, n’ayant cessé 
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de parcourir Paris dans tous les sens, rentra 
chez lui, brisé, et quelques heures aprés, de- 
manda un médecin. 

Celui-ci arriva bientot. 

“C’est la grippe,”’ dit-il. 

Mais Rostand le regarda: 

‘Je vais mourir,”’ dit-il. 

Une semaine se passa. Ses cheveux chatains 
devinrent tout blancs. Ses traits si jeunes en- 
core quelques jours avant, étaient maintenant 
ceux d’un vieillard. 

‘Je vais mourir,” répétait-il. ‘‘Est-ce béte! 
I] ne me fallait plus qué quelques mois pour 

terminer mon livre.” 
I] mourut la semaine suivante. 


“Ce n’est rien.” 


ARIS lui fit de trés modestes fun¢- 

railles. Le peuple de Paris, si pas- 
sionné pour ceux qui savent traduire les 
élans de Vintelligence et du coeur, est le 
plus inconstant du monde. Tourné tou- 
jours vers l’avenir impatient d’applaudir 
les hommes neufs et de renouveler ses 
gloires, il se détourne avec indifférence de 
ses génies apres qu’il les a consacrés. Sans 
doute, Edmond Rostand avait écrit des 
ceuvres qui avaient soulevé la France; il 
avait remporté le succes de théatre le plus 
éclatant qu’on ait connu depuis le Cid, son 
Cyrano’s’était vendu a un demi-million 
d’exemplaires. . Mais tout cela, on le 
savait depuis longtemps. Les journaux, 
surpris par la soudaineté tragique de cette 
mort, lui consacrérent des articles hatifs, 
insuffisants, et, dés le lendemain, parlérent 
d’autre chose. Pourtant combien de 
fois ai-je senti, depuis, qu’un homme man- 
quait a la Victoire Frangaise et qu’il y 
avait en nous un vide auquel je ne pouvais 
pas m/habituer! 

C’est qu’Edmond Rostand fut de ces 
hommes qui ajoutent a la grandeur de leur 
pays, qui en sont a la fois, l’expression et 
le symbole. Dans son théatre a la fois 
vif, aimable, spirituel, €mu, courageux, 
cocasse, amoureux, guerrier, sentimental, 
romanesque, la France se retrouvait toute 
entiére, avec ses traditions, son passé, ses 
vertus, ses amours, avec toute sa poésie. 
Le pays vibra tout entier au rythme de ces 
vers sonores. Les raffinés en furent ravis 
comme les plus humbles. Les lettrés, les 
enfants, les ouvriers, les femmes, les gens 
de tous les mondes et de tous les ages, les 
surent par coeur. Et combien de com- 
battants. de la grande guerre se jetérent a 
l’assaut en récitant ces vers: 


Mourir la Pointe au coeur en méme temps 
qu’aux lévres! 


Et combien aussi se rappelérent, dans les 
grandes minutes tragiques, ce que Cyrano écrit 
a Roxane: 


Roxane, adieu, je vais mourir 

, a J 5 
C’est pour ce soir, je crois, ma bien-aimée. 
J’ai Vdme lourde encore d’amour inexprimée... 


On a reproché 4 Rostand de n’avoir rien 
construit d’original. Tl est vrai qu’il contient 
plus de passé que (Continued on’ page 110) 





ENID BENNETT (right) 


A young Australian who, after a stage career as 
Modesty in “Everywoman,” entered motion pictures 
to star in Thomas H. Ince productions, her lat- 
est photoplay being “What Everywoman Learns” 


CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


OLIVE THOMAS 


The most successful of the many 
graduates from the Ziegfeld 
chorus who forsook the Follies 
to enter the films. Miss‘ Thomas 
has lately appeared in “The 
Spite Bride” and will soon be 


seen in “The Glorious Lady” 
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Shadows on the Silver Screen 


Eloquent Artists in the Silent Drama 


and deliciously comic 





EVELYN GREELEY (center) 
A World film star who can be supremely tragic 
in one turn of the reel, 
screen include 


Up Betty” and “The Oakdale Affair” 


recent successes on the 


MARJORIE JONES 


ANITA LOOS 


The talented and prolific scena- 
rio writer who, in collaboration 
with her husband, John Emerson, 
has done a great deal to raise 
the standard of photo-dramas. She 
is at present wielding a facile 
pen for the Talmadge productions 


BETTY BLYTHE 
Is to appear in Rex Beach’s new- 
est picture, “The Silver Horde,” 
now in course of production. Miss 
Blythe studied for an operatic 
career in the Paris Conservatoire, 
then appeared on the stage, but 
has now definitely decided that 
the silent drama is her forte 
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Miss Cecil Leitch, Golf Wonder 


Who Has Upset Many Traditional Theories in Regard to Women as Golf Players 


a very great woman golfer, and I do 

not suppose that my readers will take 
long to guess whom I 
mean. It is Miss Cecil 
Leitch, a tall, strapping 
young lady who learnt the 
game on the Silloth Links, 
which are situated near 
Carlisle in the North of 
England. 

I do not know the exact 
height of Miss Cecil, but 
I do know that she is 
considerably taller than I 
am—as I have recently 
played with her, and when 
talking to her I found 
that I was obliged to look 
slightly skywards. But on 
the links, she does not 
look a tall girl, as she is 
strongly and compactly 
built and treads the turf 
like an athlete. 

That she is both strong 
and athletic is quickly 
emphasized by the man- 
ner in which she strixes 
the ball, as she does not 


I England at present we have certainly 


uw 


Mrs. Dobell (once Miss Gladys Ravenscroft) 

is one of the longest hitting and most con- 

sistent players in the feminine golfing world. 

She has been a familiar and victorious figure 
in many British tournaments 


By H. H. HILTON 


fling herself at it as so many of the long 
driving women invariably do. She stands as 
firm as a rock, with just that rhythm in foot 






























— 
PHOTOS: SPORT 


AND GENERAL 


Miss Cecil Leitch, the subject of this article 

by Mr. Hilton, one of the greatest of living 

authorities on golf, has been generally 

acclaimed as the best and most versatile 
Wwo-nan player of our time 


action which is so essential to consistently 
successful wooden club play, and the neces- 
sary turning of the body to get the club 
well through. In fact, her methods are very 
similar to those of the leading male pro- 
fessionals. ‘There is the same decisive 
method of addressing the ball—the com- 
paratively quick backward swing of the 
club and the sharp incisive return on the 
downward journey. In truth she plays the 
game of golf much as the best men players 
do, and if she were disguised in the matter 
of apparel, and viewed from a distance of 
say one hundred yards, in the act of play- 
ing any manner of iron shot, it would take 
a very keen and discerning critic to realize, 
by the methods she employs in striking the 
ball, that it was a member of the fair sex 
who was playing the shot. 

The fact that she is gifted, by her com- 
bination of golfing ability and very strong 
physique, to play the game in the same 
way as a man does, is the secret of her 
great success as a golfer. There are women 
golfers who can hit the ball, on occasions, 
as far as she does, but they do not make 
a consistent, not to say regular, habit of it. 


Their driving is inconsistent in its length and 
effect, but Miss Leitch goes on hitting tee shot 
after tee shot right down the centre of the 


course, and just as far as 
the average handicap man 
can hit them; and, on any- 
thing like running ground, 
I do not think that she 
would find any difficulty 
in repeatedly exceeding 
the two hundred yard 
mark — even in Great 
Britain where the ball ad- 
mittedly does not travel 
quite as far as it does in 
America. 

But, as I have suggested 
before, she is not neces- 
sarily the longest wooden 
club player in the ranks 
of women golfers. I can 
instance Mrs. Dobell, who 
was in the United States 
as Miss Gladys Ravens- 
croft some six years ago, 
and who can, on occa- 
sions, hit the ball even a 
little farther than Miss 
Leitch. Mrs. Dobell is a 
(Continued on page 108) 































Mrs. Allan Macbeth—Miss Muriel Dodd, be- 
fore her marriage—has been for upward of 
eight years a conspicuous figure in British 
golf. She succeeded in winning the Ladies’ 
Championship as early as 1912 
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BERTRAM PARK 


Thamar Karsavina, of the Ballet Russe 
In “L’Oiseau de Feu”, Produced by Serge Diaghileff During His London Season 


Mme. Karsavina, after a long absence from quisite creation, “The Three Cornered 
the stage, was warmly welcomed at the Hat.”” No matter how people may prate 
London Alhambra during the summer sea- about the decadence of modern dancing, 
son, when several new ballets were suc- there can be no real substance to their 
cessfully introduced. These included ‘“‘La arguments until the time when audiences 
Boutique Fantasque,” ‘The Gardens of will cease to acclaim the Russian Ballet; 
Aranjuez.”” ‘Parade’? and Picasso’s ex- apparently, that time has not come yet 
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Joan of Arc, in California 
How We Recreated the Maid of Orleans for the Screen 


HERE is no star in the 

theatrical, operatic or motion 

picture world who can say, 
with candor, that he or she is 
absolutely satisfied with the rdles 
which fate, and the managers, see 
fit to allot them. Many notable 
comediennes feel that their forte 
lies in tragedy of the deepest hue; 
and they consider that they are 
prostituting their art by associ- 
ating themselves with anything of 
so frivolous a nature as comedy. 

Personally, I have never had 
inordinately exalted yearnings for 
great roles. I have had a fling at 
Juliet and Desdemona, in lyrical 
form, but I much prefer that fas- 
cinating hussy, ‘Carmen, and her 
Oriental sister, Butterfly. These 
last are the two shining heroines 
of my operatic activities up to 
this time. 

However, my career has by no 
means been confined to that 
small domain at the end of the. 
“diamond horseshoe”; in fact, it 
remained for the silent drama to provide me 
with the réle which I have loved above all 
others—Joan of Arc. 

Who could resist the thrill of the Maid of 
Orleans, whatever the medium of presen- 
tation ? 

To my mind, it is only on the screen that 
the ultimate perfection of presentation of this 
essentially pictorial history can be adequately 
attained. I well remember the mellow voice 
and lovely bearing of the Joan which Julia 
Marlowe portrayed upon the stage—but alas! 
the limitations of the stage were too much in 
evidence: the trickery of the flaming sword 
was disturbing—the angel visions in property 
trees were far from angelic, and shadowy saints 
declaimed in accents which smacked rather of 
the Bowery than the celestial regions. 


HEN it was first announced that I was 

to essay the part of “Joan the Woman” 
upon the screen, many captious critics arose 
to scoff at the idea; Joan, said they, should 
be a wistful, wide-eyed slip of a girl with 
a shock of flaxen hair in the accepted ingénue 
fashion. Others (and to them goes out my 
undying gratitude) imagined their ideal as 
a sturdy peasant figure, with earth-stained 
hands and strong, capable arms—nothing re- 
markable in face or form save for the grey 
eyes under smooth, dark hair—those all-seeing 
eyes that make Bastien Lepage’s Maid the 
most perfect of all paintings of this divine 
subject. 

Enthusiastic as I was when the original 
plans for the production were in course of 
preparation, I am forced to admit that my 
ardour diminished considerably when the 
actual playing of some of the more strenu- 
ous scenes commenced. One of my first tasks 
was to put on a sixty-pound suit of armor 
(it was not a papier-maché creation, as many 
are led to believe) and a chain shirt which 
added twenty pounds more. Thus encumbered, 
I was forced to sit on a draught horse, while 
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In a scene from “Joan, the Woman.” : 
she has assumed, either on the screen or the operatic stage 


By GERALDINE FARRAR 





GERALDINE FARRAR AND WALLACE REID 


holding in cramped, gauntleted hands, not only 
the reins, but also a huge broadsword and 
a banner five by three yards in size, at the 
end of a five-foot pole. It was necessary for 
me to wear an under dress of padded jackets, 
and leather collar and sleeves, to protect my 
skin from the ravages of the rough iron armor. 

My head’ was adorned with a Sir Galahad 
helmet which had the faculty of growing 
heavier and heavier as the day advanced. My 
feet, incased in men’s armor-plated brogans 
(size 10 d), felt much as do the rookie’s when 
he first hikes fifteen miles in his Munson last 
specials. 

Anyone who, in an ill advised moment, has 
elected to wear garments such as those de- 
scribed above—and wear them from eight A. M. 
to six P.M. in the intense heat of July and 
August days—will have some conception of 
the hardships which confronted Joan the 
Woman, as she existed in California. 


HERE were innumerable amusing inci- 

dents—many glaring mistakes which were 
not noticed until the completed scenes came 
under the impartial and analytical inspection 
of the experts of the projection room. For 
instance, one of the monks, in a close-up, let 
slip a very human, twentieth-century expietive 
which registered a most obvious “damn” upon 
the screen—necessitating the re-filming of a 
costly .scene. 

At another time, the weakling King was 
shown seated upon the throne in his gorgeous 
palace, surrounded by courtiers. It was a 
marvelous ensemble, perfect down to the last 
and most unimportant detail. However, it 
was found later that tco much attention had 
been focussed upon the unimportant items and 
not enough upon the other extremity; for the 
assemblage of fourteenth century courtiers were 
vigorously chewing a well known brand of 
chewing gum. 

In one of the battle scenes—which, critics 
ogree, were 2mong the most realistic that have 
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Miss Farrar prefers this réle to any 


been seen in motion pictures—the 
English and French were battling 
rather listlessly, exchanging cigar- 
ettes and gossip concerning the 
baseball situation. It was long 
past quitting time on a most 
strenuous and fatiguing day, and 
the director realized that he 
would have to resort to bribery; 
consequently he offered ten dol- 
lars to every man who would 
bring in a prisoner, whereat the 
two sides piled in and did every- 
thing but shed blood to make it 
all look warlike. However, the 
supers who portrayed the English 
soldiers were more enthusiastic 
than the French and the latter 
.were ignominiously defeated — 
which wasn’t the way the story 
went, at all. The battle was done 
over again the next day. 

Later, when the actual storm- 
ing of the walls of Orleans began 
(a process which entailed splash- 
ing around with full armor in a 
five-foot moat) one of the valiant 
soldiers became annoyed by his flowing per- 
ruque and cast it from him thinking that, in 
the rumpus, it would never be noticed. He 
did not escape the eagle eye of the camera— 
and another scene was ruined. 





T was necessary for me to undergo a course 
in horseback riding before assuming the 
role of Joan, and I could find no instructor 
so capable in this as my husband. He pre- 
sented me with a trusty steed of the 101 Ranch 
type—possessing a zinc-lined mouth, a wicked 
eye and ears which lay back through sheer force 
of habit. Fortunately for my peace of mind 
and my health, as well, the Western saddles are 
equipped with a high pommel which may be 
grasped when all other means have failed. I 
would clutch this with grim determination, and 
no amount of bucking sufficed to break the 
death grip with which I held on. Once, it is 
true, I was thrown off—but the saddle went 
with me. 

As a result of this intensive training, I was 
quite ready for the ordeal of leading the army 
of Charles to victory, no matter how fiery a 
steed might be requisitioned for the purpose. 
However, if I anticipated any excitement, I 
was doomed to disappointment, for the palfrey 
with which they supplied me was a milk-white, 
elephantine creature of sullen disposition who 
had no claim to distinction other than that he 
photographed well. 

Incidentally, there are unfortunately a great 
many actors and actresses in the movies who 
are stars for this same reason. 

Willing sons of California hoisted me, der- 
rick-fashion, upon the ‘“Heaving Himalayas” 
(as I nicknamed my trusty charger) and there 
I remained until Orleans fell and the director 
ordered: ‘Print for night stuff.” 


HE subsequent betrayal and imprisonment 
provided a series of scenes of a painfully 
celicate nature. At one time, when I was 
depicted languishing (Continued on page 106) 
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KATHLEEN MARTYN 
The recently demobilized mas- 
cot of the Royal Air Force, is 
to make her debut upon the 
American stage in a new play 
under the management of 

Charles B. Dillingham 


FAY COMPTON 
Who was altogether charming 
as Violet in “‘Caesar’s Wife,” 
the successful Maugham com- 
edy which is to ve transplanted 
to Broadway this season with 
Miss Billie Burke as star 


RITA MARTIN 













PHYLLIS MONKMAN 
A talented and sprightly young 
dancer of the London stage who 
has lately played with much 
success in “Bubbly” and ‘Tails 
Up,” will make her second New 
York apnearance at the Winter 
Garden this season 


MALCOLM ARBUTRNOT 


MALCOLM ARBUTHNOT 


TEDDIE GERARD 
Popular on both sides of the 
Atlantic as -a revue artiste. It 
has been announced that Miss 
Gerard will scon return to 
America to appear in “The 

Great Illusion” 


The English Invasion of the American Stage 


The Export Trade Is Being Actively Resumed Between Piccadilly Circus and Times Square 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


A Sanctuary and Retreat for Persistent, Not to Say Incurable, Bridge Addicts 


in common use by good players there are 

three which are called “echoes”, because 
they are intended to give an answer to a tenta- 
tive play made by the partner in his leads. 

Like all conventions, the echo consists in 
playing certain cards in what might be called 
an unnatural order. In following suit with 
small cards to the partner’s lead of winning 
cards, for instance, the natural thing for the 
partner to do is to play the smallest card he 
has in the suit. But suppose he has only two 
small, and wishes to trump the third round? 
If he plays the higher card first, as soon as 
the smaller falls his partner will know that 
he is “down and out”, and can ruff. 

Good players restrict this echo to the king 
leads, because they know that the leader holds 
either ace or queen, or both, and will win the 
second round of the suit in either case, so as 


Min con the modern conventions which are 


to be in a position to give the ruff. Many’ 


players use this echo on the declarer’s suits, 
but it is not always advisable to show him just 
where the dregs of his suit lie. 

Some players use the same echo to show 
they can win the third round of the suit with 
the queen. This is called the ‘‘come-on” echo. 
When there is a trump, the objection to its use 
is that it then has 4 double meaning, as the 
leader never knows whether his partner can 
trump, or has the queen. All double-meaning 
plays should be avoided. At no-trump it is all 
right. 

There is a little detail about this echo which 
many good players overlook. It frequently 
happens that dummy also can trump the third 
round of a suit. In that case an echo by the 
third hand should never be made unless he 
can over-trump dummy, otherwise the echo is 
misleading. Here is a deal in which the third 
hand failed to take this into consideration: 
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Z dealt and bid a heart, A two clubs and Y 
two hearts, which all passed. A led the king 
and ace of clubs, upon which B thoughtlessly 
played down and out with the seven and four. 
A took it for granted that B could over-trump 
dummy, and must then lead a spade up to 
Weakness, which saves the game. 

But dummy trumped with the queen and 

led a small trump, on which the declarer 
finessed the nine. After picking up both of 
B’s trumps he led the queen of diamonds, 
overtook it with the king and got two spade 
discards, winning four odd and game. 
_ If B suppresses the echo, on account of his 
Inability to over-trump dummy, A will shift to 
the spades, and whether he begins with the ace 
or a small one does not matter, three spade 
tricks save the game, as A and B already have 
two club tricks at home. 


By R. F. FOSTER 
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Harry Boardman is generally recognized as 

the king pin on complicated problem com- 

position. A fine specimen of his work appears 
in this number 
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Problem VIII 


Here is one of Harry Boardman’s best, with a 
whole month in which to solve it. 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want five tricks against any defence. How do they 
get them? 


Those who send in answers to these problems 
frequently ask how full an explanation is de- 
manded in order to secure credit for a correct 
solution. 

It is not necessary to give every card played, 


unless the size of the card, or the nature of the 
discard, is vital to the solution. The important 
points are the original lead, and the order of the 
leads that follow, with any important variations 
in the defence that might require to be met. 


The Answer to the October Problem will be 
found on page 106. 








AS the open season for charity games, and 
large gatherings of more or less promiscu- 
ous players is upon us, a few hints on the 
proper managentent of these affairs may not be 
out of place. 

When there is a prize for every table, and 
all the prizes are identical, at least in value, 
the players who make up a table and remain 
there, without any progression to other tables, 
may safely be left to their own devices, to play 
anything they please, from pitch-and-toss to 
manslaughter. But when it comes to progres- 
sive games, or to the more popular giving of 
valuable prizes for the highest score made at 
any table in the room, there are several com- 
plications that require attention. 

“The bane of charity bridge games at which 
there are valuable prizes for the top scores has 
always been the privilege of doubling. As soon 
as one of the four at a table gets behind, there 
is nothing to be lost by doubling everything 
and being redoubled. If the doubles are sound 
or lucky, the one that is behind comes out 
ahead; if they are reckless doubles, some one 
at the table gets a tremendous score and wins 
the prize. It is always nice to have a friend 
win it, if you cannot. 

The laws of auction require the lower score 
at the end of a rubber to be deducted from the 
higher. Under this rule, the average rubber 
is worth about 400 points, and an exceptional 
one would be 1,000. This is never done in 
charity games, as the players keep all they 
make, and do not care how much they lose, as 
it is never deducted. 

This is one of three rules that are constantly 
violated in these large semi-public games. The 
others are counting easy aces at 20 for each 
side, and playing three games to a rubber, 
whether the first two are won by the same 
partners or not. 

As it has been found impossible to stop this 
sort of thing, however unfair it is to other 
tables in the room, the only remedy seems to 
be to render abortive these various unsports- 
manlike devices for running up a big score. 

Long experience has proved that if the game 
is legitimately bid and played, there is some- 
thing wrong about any individual score that 
exceeds 1,250 points, yet dozens of scores are 
turned in at these charity games that run be- 
tween 2,500 and 4,000. 

Two or three years ago, at the request of the 
late C. A. Henriques, secretary of The Whist 
Club in New York, and committee on laws, a 
scheme to counteract this evil was devised, and 
was tried out by Mr. Henriques in the games 
he managed that summer, and by myself at 
the Ritz-Carlton that winter. 

The object being to give a prize to the high- 
est score when any number from 40 to 100 
tables were engaged, we first ascertained what 
the highest legitimate score would probably be 
in such a game, keeping everything, without 
deducting. This we discovered to be 1,600 
points, while the average of the ten best scores 
in 500 examined was about 1,000. The scheme 
was this: 

Slips bearing every fifth number from 1,000 
to 1,250 were placed in one envelope; from 
1,251 to 1,500 in another; from 1,501 to 1,750 
in another, and sealed (Continued on page 104) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Only Spectacular Golf Could. Win 


Some of the Sensational Dashes that Marked the American Open and Amateur Championships 


HAT with two million rabid 

and rampant devotees and 

divotees to pick from between 
the ages of sixteen and sixty, the 
proposition of winning a golf cham- 
pionship on American soil has become 
highly involved with any number of 
complex and complicated streaks run- 
ning back and forth. 

These complications have resulted 
from the great growth of the ancient 
game, the big improvement in courses 
and the still greater consequent im- 
provement in average play. 

In looking back over the two big 
championships of the waning season, 
the Open at Braeburn in Massachu- 
setts, and the Amateur title hunt at 
Oakmont in Pennsylvania, one fact 
stands out, viz., that merely steady 
and consistent golf is no longer good 
enough to win—that only those golf- 
ers capable of sensational dashes or 
par-beating romps under the main 
test have any chance to arrive at the 
ultimate summit and have their moist 
brows arrayed in a select chaplet of olive 
and laurel. 

With such widespread class giving battle 
for the main prizes, only those capable of 


super-golf seem to stand any chance. The 
game has therefore reached the slash and 
take-a-chance stage where the entry who 


doesn’t is likely to find himself slogging well 
behind, however steady he may be on the more 
conservative side. In fact, conservatism is no 
Jonger an attribute of the successful golfer. 





EDWIN LEVICK 


DAVISON HERRON 


A hitherto unknown factor in champion- 
ship golf who played a consistently spec- 
tacular game over the difficult Oakmont 
course in August and emerged the amateur 
champion of the United States 


By GRANTLAND RICE 





EDWIN LEVICK 
DOUGLAS EDGAR 
The professional at Druid Hills, Atlanta, Georgia. 
A golfer who is fitted in every way, except in 
temperament, for championship laurels 





EDWIN LEVICK 


FRANCIS OUIMET 
In the last amateur championship, Ouimet 


defeated Chick Evans in a_ sensational 
match, only to be eliminated himself in 
the next round by a comparative outsider 


A Historic Match 
ROBABLY no match of the entire year 
brings this point out in clearer relief than 
the historic match between Chick Evans and 
Francis Ouimet in the second championship 
round over Oakmont’s formidable test. ‘These 
two men were both handicapped by various 
ills and pains. Ouimet was badly weakened 


by a tonsilitic fever and Evans was 
crimped with an attack of neuritis 
that left him a lame foot and a 
tender hand. Yet their golf rose to 
greater heights than either showed in 
the Open at Braeburn, where both 
were keyed to such high tension that 
ills of the flesh were soon forgotten. 

In this match Evans started with a 
3 on a 480 yard par-5 hole and he 
traveled the first 18 holes in 73 
strokes in a vain effort to shake his 
opponent loose. Over such a rugged 
test as Oakmont is, Evans’ first dash 
and Ouimet’s grim ability to hang 
on were both worthy of the highest 
praise. 

In the afternoon round it was 
Ouimet’s turn to start the fireworks 
and the pace he set for the first 8 
holes was swift enough to baffle a 
Vardon and bewilder a Braid. Here 
was a golf course fairly reeking with 
heart-breaking traps and nerve-rack- 
ing pits all along the line of march— 
a course that called for .both length 
and direction where any mistake meant disaster. 

Yet Evans, who played these first 8 holes 
one under par, found himself 3 down! For 
in the meanwhile Ouimet, in this first wild 
rush, had turned in five 3’s, two 4’s and one 
5 for a total of only 28 strokes, four under 
par where the par for these 8 holes was 32. 
Later on, due to the unfit physical condition 
of both men and the uncanny swiftness of the 
early pace, both men slipped, but that hurri- 
cane 8-hole dash of (Continued on page 96) 





PAUL THOMPSON 


WALTER HAGEN 


The open champion of the United States, 

than whom there is no golfer more su- 

premely confident or more perfectly at 

ease in contests of the most harrowing 
and nerve-racking kind 
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NOVEMBER, 1919 


New Coaches on Old Gridirons 


A Survey of the Present Fooiball Season’s Inheritances and Its Possibilities 


N any consideration of the prospects of 
the current football season it is the part 
of wisdom to keep in mind the fact that, 

while football! was quite generally played in 
the autumn of 1918, the game was not con- 
ducted on an intercollegiate basis by certain 
institutions whose contests in past years had 
annually given to the gridiron game its flavor. 

From a spectacular standpoint any season 
that sees Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Annapolis 
and West Point akstaining from intercollegiate 
play is to be regarded not precisely as a sea- 
son without point, but most certainly as a 
season of lustre palpably dimmed, or, to 
employ a metaphor, as a thesis pro- 
mulgated but not adequately worked 
out. 

One of the dominant impressions, 
then, that I think may be gathered 
from the two football seasons of the 
war period — 1917 and 1918 — was 
that of fundamental standards 
sloughed over by many coaches, an 
evident tendency toward looseness in 
the rock-bottom essentials of finished 
football, which is to say, tackling, 
following the ball and_ thorough 
grounding in the principles of offen- 
sive and defensive line play. There 
were noted speaking signs of teams 
coached not so much to prevent touch- 
downs as to make them through de- 
viousness of manoeuvre—in other 
words an ill-balanced relation between 
attack and defence. 





left Princeton to 


“Speedy” Rush, who has 
coach Corneli for the 1919 campaign 





By LAWRENCE PERRY 


All of which is bad, yet not so bad that 
certain findings of the play in 1917 and 1918 
may not prove extremely valuable in the work- 
ing out of present day football problems. For 
out of the scramble and the welter of the pur- 
suit of gridiron fame at a time when most 
of our minds were centered upon matters of 
far greater issue have been handed down ideas 
that will repay the attention of all coaches who 
are grasping for laurels in this season of 1919, 

They will not revolutionize football, these 
new tendencies of the inter-regnum period, but 
they have points which may not be without 
value this fall. 


Percy Haughton (right), and his pupil Bob 
Fisher, who is this season donning the Haugh- 
ton mantle as coach of the Harvard team 








Inter-regnum Novelties 

HERE was noted, for instance, in the 

play of two or three teams a not at all 
misguided effort to weave the receipt of the 
ball from the kick-off into the warp and woof 
of team attack instead of leaving the progress 
of the ball to the catcher, with such assist- 
ance as he might receive from upfield inter- 
ference. And the scheme of having the quarter- 
back in motion before the ball was snapped 
back on a direct pass, the idea being of course 
to launch him into the interference, was car- 
ried to a point beyond that ever before a‘- 
tempted. Even the strong Princeton Students 
Army Corps ‘Training eleven em- 
ployed the idea, thus indicating the 
development of progressive ideas even 
in the abode of conservatism. 

The starting of an end before the 
ball was passed back for a punt, 
aforesaid end turning swiftly and 
crossing the line as the ball was put 
into play, was another innovation— 
and an excellent one, inasmuch as it 
got a man going downfield under full 
sail on a punt a full two seconds 
before the wingmen could get under 
way from a set position. We saw, 
too, some rather novel adventures in 
shift play which, if they taught one 
thing more than another, taught us 
that the day of mobile linemen has 
by no means passed. I have in mind 
specifically the manoeuvres of the 
Georgia (Continued on page 98) 


PHOTOS BY FAUL THOMPSON 





Princeton is placing her Fall offensive this 
year in the able hands of “Bill” Roeper 


Dr. “Al” Sharpe returns to his heme grid- 
iron at Yale after a sabatical pericd at Coznell 
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OUR HERO s ? 
Mr. John R. Blivvins, of America, one of the leading figures in that ( a,( ee” Ne i) 
noble band of munitions factory owners who did such yeoman service— FAL) a wale 
for themselves—all through the great conflict. It was certainly a QF 2 ered OXe 
great little fight, so far as he was concerned; his only criticism is ys bPpee 11, "7 ade 41 ae 
that it might have lasted a few years longer—say, fifteen or twenty. * we it FEN. eRe 
However, even though peace is here, there is still work to be done,— 2 Beats — 
Mr. Blivvins is about to crash in on British society. By way of a oy A SO TY ee, Zz 
start in the right direction, he has purchased—at 10 per cent discount “puny ha ee Ae 
for cash—an ancestral estate equipped with all the modern conve- = <7. a | 
niences, including built-in butlers, hot and cold running footmen at - 2 [ 
all hours, and a resident bishop. Everything goes with the estate but Pe, he \ 
the title, and Mr. Blivvins looks to his attractive daughter, Angelica, | 
to furnish that by marrying the first one she finds lying around % 


THE HORRIBLE MOMENT 
Up to this moment, everything has gone along beautifully; peace, 
perfect peace, was just about to settle down for life on the Blivvins 
estate. Angelica has worked up the Duke almost to the proposal point, 
and Mr. Blivvins has behaved so conservatively that the titled dinner 
guests are on the verge of accepting him as one of the boys. And then 
he had to go and- wreck the entire works. Led away by too con- 
scientious attention to the products of the ancestral wine-cellar, Mr. B. 
is, with unfortunate geniality, insisting that the footman try one of 
his best cigars. The Duke might overlook this, but the footman—never 











THE COMMITTEE OF 
WELCOME 
This moment marks the dawn of a 
new life for the Blivvins family. 
Their future seems to be practically 
assured. Angelica, the one and only 
daughter, has got in some deadly 
work on one of the local Dukes, 
who has been pressed into coming 
down and just being one of the 
folks, for the week-end. To make 


Z it all delightfully homelike, the 
ef, Duke has brought along his sister, 
ai saspsacawae® one of the most unmarried noble- 
| ee women in the entire United King- 
MAUMEE . a hs 7 
if Np eee dom. This charming little domestic 
ee ‘ scene shows the arrival of the 

mth vegeaee vere guests, just at tea time. Mrs. 
= == Nt Ae Blivvins is striving to intrigue the 


Duke’s sister into a confidential 
chat about the terrible price of 
eggs, and other feminine topics, 
while Angelica is going strong with 
the Duke (his is the third figure 
from the right—the clean-cut, red- 
blooded lad of barely seventy sum- 
mers). Mr. Blivvins is welcoming 
the bishop to the little circle—@ 
bishop is always so ornamental 
when draped around a tea - table 
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THE EROTIC MOTIVE 


This picture does not show the great moment in any 
one of our popular farces,—it is far more tragic than 
that. It shows how Mr. Blivvins—always an artist at 
that sort of thing—has managed to get himself per- 
manently in wrong. In an absent-minded moment—all 
life’s bitter tragedies happen in such moments—our hero 
has mistaken a door, and walked into the room where 
the Duke’s sister has retired to her chaste repose. The 
noble vestal is defending her honor at the point of a 
curling-iron, shrieking, “Stop, villain, or I fire.” It will 
be readily seen that such little episodes as this will do A snappy little evening’s entertainment 


much to help our hero along in the very best society wa —Mr. eleven takes his guests on a 
personally conducted tour of the pic- 


ture galleries, proudly pointing out all 
of his ancestral portraits—that came 
with the house, when he bought it. Of 
course, a little of that sort of thing is 
perfectly ripping, but, after the first 
eight or ten miles, picture galleries 
always seem to pall a bit. The Duke’s 
sister is taking it particularly hard. 
However, it is a magnificent oppor- 
tunity for little Angelica and the 
Duke to become really ‘‘clubby” 








THE GRAND TOUR 































ON WITH THE DANCE 
Things are looking considerably bright- 
er here. Angelica has had the happy 
inspiration of injecting a little jazz 
into the Duke’s attentions. After all, 
dukes are but human; they can’t hold 
out against a jazz record on the phono- 
graph. The noble antique has dropped 
forty or fifty years from his age, and 
is dancing with all the abandon of a 
chorus man. Nothing could be sweeter, 
so far as Angelica’s proud parents are 
concerned, but the bishop and the 
Duke’s sister can’t go from tepidity to 
fever heat in one hop, so to speak 


THE BITTER END 
And this is the hideous conclusion of 
the whole affair. The Duke is in- 
dubitably not as young as he used to 
be, and the jazz dance has brought on 
a complete breakdown. He has to be 
ignominiously led away to Mortgaged 
Towers, the ducal estate, in a bath- - 
chair. The Blivvins family plumbs 
the utmost depths of gloom—and all 
bets on a marriage into the peerage 
have been officially declared off 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame 





E. O HOPPE 
THOMAS BURKE 


Because, in him, the world has discovered 

a necromancer in exotic prose; because he 

has refused flattering offers to lecture in 

America; but, chiefly because he is the 

author of “Limehouse Nights,” and of the 

most successful motion picture story of 
the year, “Broken Blossoms” 








ELLIOTT & FRY 
SIR WILLIAM OSLER 


Because he is Regius Professor of medicine in the Universi- 
ty of Oxford, as he once was at Johns Hopkins; because he 
has labored supremely for the service of mankind in two 
kindred nations; because in him literature and culture has 
had a lifelong friend; and, finally, because at the recent 
celebration of his seventieth birthday, he disproved his 
own theory that a man begins really to grow old at forty 


ALLA NAZIMOVA AND CHARLES CHAPLIN 





WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 
TYRUS R. COBB 


Because he is the foremost figure in 

American base-ball and therefore one of 

the foremost figures in America; because 

he was a professional athlete who joined 

the army during the war; and because he 

has just finished his eleventh season at the 
head of American batsmen 


Because they have reached the same goal—the top—on the moving-picture ladder, although they represent 

the poles of emotional appeal; because they both are true artists who find the best expression of their 

art on the screen; and, finally, because they both landed in the United States as unknown members of 

modest theatrical companies and have succeeded in winning the palm in open contest with Americans 
at an essentially American game, in spite of formidable native competition 

















turned to Paris from a long military campaign in Macedonia. 
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A FRENCH ARTIST’S CONCEPTION OF A JAZZ BAND 
This admirably drawn little sketch is by René Préjelan, the noted French draftsman, who recently re- 


He found the French capital utterly in 


the grip of the American jazz bands, and, while still fascinated by their bizarrerie, executed this little 


masterpiece. Préjelan is probably the cleverest of the 


“Vie Parisienne” group of illustrators and will, 


we are happy to say, be a frequent contributor to the pages of this magazine 


Fate—the Call-boy 


The First Chapters in the Careers of Five Familiar Dramatic Stars 


which taken at the flood leads on to 

fortune,” and, to no artistic calling does 
this saying apply with greater force and truth 
than to that of the theatre. Nearly every player 
of distinction can look back to some episode 
or chance happening that gave to his, or her 
career, the impetus needed to launch them on 
the flood tide of success. 

A case in point is that of a young actor who, 
twenty odd years ago, furnished much amuse- 
ment to the American public by his delinea- 
tions of Hebrew character. Strictly speaking, 
he was an imitator rather than an actor, and it 
is rare indeed that an imitator is transformed 
into a good actor. There was one manager, 
however, who saw further possibilities in this 
“character actor,” as he was called by the un- 
knowing, and he signed a starring contract 
with him for a long term of years and pro- 
cured a comedy built around an Eastside Jew. 

As rehearsals progressed the astute director 
became more and more sure that his star had 
emotional gifts of which he himself was en- 
tirely unconscious. Accordingly, he wrote into 
the play a sentence of genuine pathos and bade 
him read it. 

“But I can’t read such lines as that,” said 
the star. “I can make ’em laugh, but I can’t 
make ’em cry.” 

“Oh, yes you can,” retorted the other con- 
fidently, and, with the reading of that bit of 
pathos—which brought tears to many eyes on 
the first night of the play,—began the notable 
career of David Warfield as an emotional 
actor. 


6of VHERE is a tide in the affairs of men 


A Great Character Actor 
ERY early in the eighties, a young actor 
who had played the parts of “walking gen- 
tlemen” in the Park Theatre Company, in 


By JAMES L. FORD 


Brooklyn, and in Wallack’s Theatre in New 
York,—and wiihout conspicuous success in 
either—was engaged by the late Henry E. 
Abbey to play small parts in his newly formed 
Park Theatre Stock Company. An early pro- 
luction of his was “Fairfax” by Bartley Camp- 
bell and, in casting it, the small part of a 
tramp was assigned to this new member chiefly 
because none of the others wanted it. 

Now, at this time, tramps were a novelty on 
the American stage—it was before the days of 
Walter Jones—and there was no “traditional 
business” to which the player could cling as 
to a life-line. But this actor had the rare gift 
of imagination and he employed it in creating 
business of his own so that his masterly im- 
personation stood out vividly even beside the 
work of such players as Mrs. G. H. Gilbert, 
Mr. James Lewis and others of the company. 
He had found his metier in character acting 
and, from that moment, the growth of W. J. 
Ferguson in popular favor was swift and un- 
failing. 





A Mother’s Stratagem 


N the later period of the Augustin Daly stock 

company, Mr. Daly replaced comedy with 
genteel melodrama—as Mr. Wallack had al- 
ready done—and, for this purpose acquired 
the American rights to ““The Great Ruby,” a 
current London melodramatic success. To give 
additional interest to the production, he en- 
gaged a pretty and talented young actress who 
was extremely popular on the Pacific coast 
and anxious to acquire a like vogue in the East. 
As rehearsals progressed, Miss Ada Rehan, 
who, of course, had the principal rdle, became 
cognizant of the fact that this gifted new- 
comer had a part of undue strength and was 
playing it in a manner that might throw her 
own work into eclipse. She voiced her griev- 








ance to Mr. Daly with a vigor that compelled 
his attention, for she had long been the main- 
stay of his company, and, straightway, the 
work of cutting down the newcomer’s offend- 
ing lines began. 

The young actress was in despair as she saw 
the opportunity for a triumphant New York 
début, on which she had based her hopes, rap- 
idly fading away. She made bitter complaint 
to her mother, an actress of great skill and 
experience, and one familiar with every trick 
of the stage. 

“My dear,” her mother said, ‘“‘you are letter 
perfect in the part as it first came into your 
hands; rehearse it as they tell you, but, on the 
first night of the piece, play it as it was writ- 
ten—and for all you’re worth. They can’t 
stop you. I doubt if they will ever let you 
play it a second time, but you will have made 
your hit with your-audience and with the critics 
who will all be out in front.” 

The maternal prophecy came true. The 
daughter played the part exactly as it was 
originally written and scored an enormous suc- 
cess with both press and public. Naturally 
enough, she vanished through the stage door 
early the very next day, but other engagements 
awaited her and the vogue of Blanche Bates 
as an actress had begun. 


Due to Edwin Booth 


OME years ago a foreign-born actor found 

himself in New York, friendless and al- 
most destitute. Well trained on the European 
stage he was anxious to find exercise for his 
talents here and to become an American citizen, 
but, as nobody in New York could vouch for 
him, he was unable to obtain an engagement. 
At last, to quote his own words, “it became a 
question of bread.” He had resolved to give 
up his profession (Continued on page 114) 
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(1) The double breasted 
semi- fitting coat of 
blue chinchilla with 
Persian lamb collar is 
very smart for general 
informal wear 














(2) This easy-hanging 
formal coat of black 
vicuna with sable col- 
lar affords ample room 
for comfort in the 
motor car 











For the Well Dressed Man 


A Review of the Season’s Fur Coats and a Word on Clothes for Winter Sports 


Breakfast Table,” its benevolent author 

remarked that “the universe swam in an 
ocean, of similitudes and analogies.”” We have 
frequently been reminded of this line while 
observing the great variety of fur coats which 
are worn, and about to be worn this winter. 
For, surprising as it may seem, we discovered 
that there is a distinct analogy between fur 
coats—and eggs. No, it has nothing to do 
with prices or even cold storage. The simili- 
tude is best illustrated in the story of the young 
prelate who, while breakfasting at the home of 
his bishop, was asked if 
his egg was satisfac- 
tory. To which he 
courteously replied that 
parts of it were very 
good indeed. 

Fur coats, like eggs, 
are either very good or 
very bad and this is | 
due not merely to the | 
quality of the materials | 
used, but primarily to. 
the way in which they | 
are put together. Be- 
side those who do the 

| 


GS Sireakiast Ta in “The Autocrat of the 


thing properly, two 


A smart muffler of 
Jersey weave in 











heavy white silk with 


schools seem to exist in this particular field of 
art; those who believe that the presence of a 
fur lining precludes the necessity, or perhaps 
the possibility, of good lines and those who 
determine to conceal the presence of the inner 





“ This model in 
seal brown, cin- 
namon brown or 
olive green will 
appeal tothe 
man who needs a 
low crown and 
well - rolled brim 








crisp double stripes 
of black for formal t { 
or semi-formal wear 











fur as though it were a crime (and sometimes 
it is), by making the coat fit like a bathing suit. 

In the correctly cut fur lined coat for in- 
formal wear (1) there is no attempt to rob the 
garment of its characteristic fullness which 
feature, by the way, is embodied though to a 
lesser degree in all smart coats for general 
use in the day time. On the contrary, this 
fullness is carefully preserved and at the same 
time its graceful lines are jealously guarded 
against distortion. This type of coat with 
minor modifications will appear very frequent- 
ly this winter, with a tendency toward the dark 
browns and soft heather 
mixtures with beaver 
and natural otter col- 
lars. The model shown 
here was made of dark 
blue chinchilla with 
Persian lamb collar and 
while it harmonizes 
well with almost any 
color, it is particularly 
effective when worn 
over a suit of dark red- 
dish brown. 

The few very good 
fur coats for formal 
evening wear which 





Heavy white silk 
muffler of Jersey 
weave with narrow, 
soft gray stripes for 
formal or for semi- 
formal wear 
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Figuratively speaking, to step from one’s car into a prop- 
erly fitting fur coat is a simple feat now that the shops 
abound in many fine models. Reading from left to right, 
the double breasted heather green Burberry and the brown 
Burberry raglan have collars of natural otter. The former 
is lined with American muskrat, the latter with Kolinsky 
imes 
suit. 
- in- 
) the 
hich 
to a 
eral 
this 
same 
rded 
with 
lent- 
dark 
ither 
aver This “one man” and his dog 
col- are prepared to roadster out 
; into the country on one of those 
iown cold and bracing days. The 
dark “one man” is wearing a rac- 
‘ith coon coat lined with brown 
wl satin and the big collar can be 
and turned up to take the bite out 
izes of a bitter wind 
any 
larly 
vorn 
red- 
good 
rmal 
hich 





Fine lines and fur linings are not incompatible as shown 

by these two coats for day and evening wear. The day 

coat is of dark brown worsted with a beaver collar and 

lining of fine muskrat backs. The Alaska seal lining of 

the formal Oxford gray vicuna peeps out to form a piping 
at the edge and the collar is dyed plucked otter 
































(3) Costume for pond skating consisting of dark 

brown homespun jacket with fur collar, brown 

tweed breeches, dark brown stockings and 
light brown homespun cap 


have thus far appeared constitute an accurate 
indication of what will be generally favored 
by gentlemen of good taste. In line and fit 
they resemble very closely the less formal 
models though they are more restrained in 
minor details and, of course, are made only 
in blacks or oxford grays. The model shown 
here (2) is cut with an eye to comfort in the 
motor car. It hangs easily in a moderate drape 
from the shoulders with practically no sug- 
gestion of body line. Made up in black vicuna 
or undressed worsted with collar of sable or 
mink, it makes a rich and handsome garment. 

For winter sports there is, strictly speaking, 
no such thing as the correct costume for any 
given occasion. Ease, warmth and practica- 
bility are the points first to be considered and 
any costume so designed as to eliminate any of 
these features will be inappropriate if not in- 
correct. Neither does the fact that the prac- 
tical is the first consideration preclude some 
regard for cut and color combination. 

For outdoor skating, the heavy tweeds and 
homespuns will be found to be most practical 
because of their characteristic warmth and 
“give” which allows the greatest freedom of 
action combined with the rather snug fit neces- 
sary to ensure maximum comfort. We are 





A good type of skating shoe 
padded to protect the ankles 


showing here (3) a costume which will be seen 
at many of the northern winter resorts and 
which, while compact, offers ample protection 
against the wind. The cap is a heavy-brown 
homespun and the double-breasted jacket is of 
like material though darker in shade. The 
vertical slash pockets make it possible for one 
to protect his hands from the cold without that 
interference with one’s balance which usually 
results from the use of ordinary side pockets 
and the large fur collar can be turned up to 
protect the ears. The knickers are tweeds of 
lighter brown and the stockings are about the 
same color as the coat. Brown shoes, heavy 
tan gloves and a taupe colored muffler com- 
plete the costume. 

For indoor skating on private rinks a less 





For park, ponds, or private rinks, this 


gray country suit with stockings to match 
is both correct and practical 
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This white wool skating cap can be con- 
verted into a protective visor when snow or 
biting cold is in the wind 


against bruises supporting the ankles 




















The high skating shoe 
padded at the instep and 


(4) For private rinks, a gray herring-bone suit, 

dark gray stockings, high black boots, heavy 

white buckskin gloves and taupe colored alpin 
are appropriate 


arctic and slightly more “dressy” attire is the 
proper thing. This is particularly true with 
regard to hotel rinks, where one goes from 
the ice to the tea table. Here again, the suit 
of the country or golf type is most practical. 
The tight fitting or even semi-snug knickers 
really should not be worn on these occasions, 
for they have too much of the athletic and 
military about them to look well indoors. The 
overhanging knicker, on the other hand, sug- 
gests a practical modification of the regular 
trouser and when properly creased looks de- 
cidedly well. 

We are suggesting here (4) a complete cos- 
tume for the man who intends to frequent the 
private rinks this season. The suit is a gray 
herring-bone, the jacket of which fits rather 
snugly over a light weight shetland coat sweat- 
er. The stockings are dark gray with fancy 
tops and the high skating shoes are black. A 
taupe colored Alpin or Homburg hat, a brown 
shirt, gray and black tie and white buckskin 
gloves are suggested as accessories to this attire. 

When one goes in for the more vigorous 
outdoor sports such as skiing and tobogganing, 
the practical element at once becomes the domi- 
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(5) Costume for skiing. 
Fleece cap, gabardine 
jacket lined with fleece, 
gabardine breeches and 
wool puttees 











(6) For tobogganing, 
this belted jacket of 
brown fleece with ga- 
bardine breeches is 
practical and pleasing 


the 
with nant consideration. Even in the very cold Both the jacket and the knickers shouid be 
rom climes, the exertion involved in both of these made of gabardine, for this material easily 
suit sports makes a superabundance of warm cloth- sheds the snow. The sleeves should be secured 
ical. ing, uncomfortable and even dangerous, as it is at the wrists by buttoned straps and the jacket 
kers conducive to overheating. Heavy underwear should be lined with fleece, which precludes the 
ons, and heavy woolen socks will go a long way necessity of wearing a sweater. A fleece cap, 
and toward accomplishing a proper balance between wool puttees and regular skiing boots serve to 
The too much and too little clothing, providing the complete the costume. 
sug- garments are wind-proof and fit snugly. Almost the same principles are embodied in 
ular Skiing the model for tobogganing (6). The jacket 
de- shown here is made of brown fleece and, as in 
N clothes for skiing, this is particularly true the case of the skiing jacket, the sleeves are 
cos- and it is essential that the jacket be buttoned secured by buttoned straps at the wrists. 
the in such a manner as to keep out the wind 
ray that results from traveling at high speed. We HERE can be no doubt but that this sea- 
ther are showing (5) a model which was designed son: will witness a great heightening of 
eat- with all of these considerations in mind. The interest in winter sports. Hockey is rapidly 
ncy collar of the jacket buttons high at the neck becoming as much of a national pastime 
and apertures through which the wind could in the United States as in Canada, and 
own penetrate are eliminated, having the buttons professional and amateur clubs are being or- 
kin tun down the side. Gray shetland sweater coat of fine ganized in every city 
ire. | The left side of the a oe se vom where winter condi- 
‘ous | jacket extends com- tions permit hockey 
ing, pletely across the to be played. Skiing 
mi- chest and buttons and tobogganning are 





Sanne ee 


at the right shoulder 
and is. completely 
overlapped by the 
night side, which is 
secured by buttons be- 
ginning under the col- 
lar-at the left, running 
out to the point of the 
shoulder and then 
straight down the left 
side of the garment. | 


Stockings in dark brown 





steadily coming into 
popular favour and 
there is even a revival 
of interest in the old 
fashioned sleigh. Con- 
sequently, the man 
who desires to appear 
to good advantage on 
all occasions will do 
well to prepare for a 
strenuous winter. 


Stockings in greenish gray 


An excellent type of skiing bcot 
made of strong, pliable black 
leather which is quite thoroughly : 

waterproofed ‘ ay j 


with light gray figured 
tops and slate gray with 
x gray and white tops 





with gold and green tops 
and reddish brown with 
tops of red, blue and or A cre! ee 2 











The Roman Pontifical Choir 


Now in America and Singing for the First Time in History Out of Italy 


Roman Catholic Church the Pontifical 

Choir can be heard outside of Italy. For- 
merly one had to be contented in reading of 
this choir or, if fortunate enough to be in 
Rome, one had to spend a great deal of time 
in obtaining tickets of admission to St. Peter’s, 
the Sistine Chapel, the Lateran, Santa Maria 
Maggiore or wherever the choir was to sing. 
Now this celebrated organization is in America. 
Special permission for the journey has been 
given by His Holiness, Pope Benedict XV. A 
tour is to be made of most of the American 
cities. The music of Palestrina has been taken 
over to the United States, and will be sung 
there by his own people. 

The Pontifical Choir goes back to the earliest 
days of the Christian Church; one might say 
that it began its existence in Apostolic days; 
that it was one of the important forms in the 
ceremony of the early church; that wherever a 
gathering of Christians was found—either 
freedmen singing in the gardens of some leni- 
ent Roman nobleman, or less fortunate ones 
who were seeking refuge from persecution in 
the catacombs of the Campagna, or even those 
who were being martyred in the Coliseum— 
the sound of voices uplifted in singing praises 
to their new God was inevitable, and charac- 
teristic. 

Singing seems to have been one of the most 
encouraging and exalting precepts of that small 
early group which was to carry on and spread 
Christianity across the world. A very touch- 
ing description of the singing of that new 
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By NORVAL RICHARDSON 


The most Reverend Canon Monsignor Raffaele 

Casimiro Casimiri, Maestro of the choir and 

director of the Papal Conservatory of Higher 
Sacred Music at Rome 
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group of religious worshippers is to be found 
in Pater’s “Marius, The Epicurean,” in which 
he tells us of the sound of many voices up- 
lifted in song coming from the house of Cecilia 
and floating out across the Campagna and 
carrying a message of peace and joy to the 
whole world. 

Out of this form of worship sprang the 
Schola Cantorum—the first body of choristers 
of the early Christian era. As the persecuted 
church emerged from the catacombs the Schola 
Cantorum began to flourish at once. As early 
as 314 A. D. it was a well known organization 
and lending great dignity to the solemn ritual 
in which Pope Slyvester officiated at St. John 
Lateran. The Lateran, head church and home 
of the Popes in those centuries which preceeded 
their departure to Avignon, and again the holy 
See up to 1870, when St. Peter’s became the 
head church and the Vatican the official resi- 
dence of the Popes, might be called the cradle 
of the Schola Cantorum—the Pontifical Choir. 
Here it was favored and sustained by succes- 
sive Popes; here it saw its greatest develop- 
ment; here liturgical music flourished and laid 
the foundations for so much that has come 
down to us to-day in sacred music. 

The Pontifical Choir abounds in interesting 
history. Legends surround it on all sides; pic- 
turesque lives and characters make its history 
romantic. It became of absorbing interest to 
Gregory I, who found time, among his other 
extraordinary labours, to endow it and in- 
terest himself in its music, even going so far 
as to revise and (Continued on page 120) 
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The Vatican, or Pontifical Choir, is now in America, giving sacred concerts made up of Gregorian chants, masses by Pales- 


trina, etc., etc. This is the first time that the Papal choir has been permitted to leave Italy. 


It is composed of eighty .male 


voices, adults and boys. This photograph was taken in Rome at the last Easter services 
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The Progress of Cross-Country Flying 


Its Pleasures, Advantages and 
Development in This Country 





found By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 

which 

me 3 ROSS-COUNTRY flying resolves itself 

ecilia into three easily recognizable factors. 

a _ It is impossible to talk about this sub- 
e 


ject without segregating the parts and know- 
ing what they are: so let’s do it now, like 
y the : . E - x me 
2 this, placing them in the reverse order of their 
— present importance: 





cuted 
chola 1—-Pleasure cross-country flying. 
ve Including flying for convenience. 
ae 2—Commercial cross-country flying. 
ritual Including passenger, freight and 
dee mail carrying and police work, and 
a so forth. 
= 3—Governmental cross-country flying. 
« rf Including military, naval, forest 
: protection, coast patrol and experi- 
a mental flying. 
=e If you own a ’plane, you know it is not 
Pe feasible to jump into it and start right out 
a on a trip. You must have a definite 
| laid starting point and a very definite land- 
porn ing place. Approximately two hundred 
cities throughout the United States have 
wine established landing fields,—some good, digh cere Sets ea Bt sees 
es some bad. Granting that you have a Arlington National Cemetery on July 


30, 1909, in the original Wright 


 pic- A . 
hg suitable starting place you must know, tabs elas uta cae We ae 


wy! before you take off, just where the partment, started the first military aie 
on landing fields are on the route you en ee ne Ne 
e™ intend to follow, just what they are Gi pasanwocelalunceewaga 
» ae like and what facilities they offer for 

This 26-passenger ’plane, known as the 


5 refilling and possible replacement of 
120) 7. “eagle : 

parts. With this simple but vital pre- 
caution attended to there is no reason 
why anybody with the desire, the money 
and the necessary Government license 
cannot take part in this sport which is 
growing (Continued on page 112) 


“Millionaire Special’, flew from Mil- 
waukee to Long Island to start from 
there on a transcontinental trip. Its 
builder, Alfred W. Lawson, expects to 
establish a regular aerial bus line from 
coast to coast. It has a large cabin, 
sleeping accommodations, wing spread 
of 95 feet, two 200 hp. Liberty motors 
and speed of 100 miles per hour 








~ TRANS-CONTINENTAL ROUTE OF THE MARTIN BOMBER 
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DIRECTOR OF MILITARY AERONAUTICS 
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PHOTO BY INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


Our royal visitors, most democratic of This is the Government’s most recent map 
rulers, are enthusiastic flyers. This un- of approved air routes for the guidance of 
usual photograph shows King Albert, the all who fly. Since this article was written, 
Queen and heir to the throne returning in September, thousands of miles of addi- 
from one of the several long aerial jour- tional territory have been mapped by army 
neys they took just before leaving Bel- flyers for the complete Government air 





gium on their trip to America guide to be issued soon 
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Not One Car Owner 





ARDLY anything in the 


enc ama whole field of the motor 
Tread car has had so much 


written about it as the subject 
of the automobile tire. And hardly anything is 
costing the car owner a greater loss of money, 
through failure to read and heed what 
has been written on this vital topic. 

If you doubt the truth of this state- 
ment, go out upon the nearest popu- 
lar highway and see for yourself. If 
you stay out there all day, while thou- 
sands of cars pass you, you will hardly 
see a half dozen machines whose own- 
ers are not actually throwing money 
away through the misuse of tires. In 
the span of a few hours you will ob- 
serve the commission of almost every 
tire crime known. 

You will see a number of drivers 
clamp on their brakes so suddenly 
the wheels become locked and the cars 
slide ahead on the tires. You will see 
drivers come up to the curb and al- 


low their tires to rub against the file- gat 
like curbstone. Others will back up is” 
to the sidewalk so that the whole mo- hy 
mentum of the car presses the soft fy 
tires against the sharp edges of the hy! 
curbstone, inflicting interior bruises 4) 


You 


which mean blowouts later on. 


24d 
2S? 


will see cars parked all day in the " 
broiling sun, which costs as much per 0% 
hour for tire deterioration as would Xa 
the hire of a taxicab. Via 

You will see spare tires carried Ss 
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Where All Motorists Fail 









VANITY FAIR 






call 


Converse 
Cord 
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in a Thousand Knows How to Take Care of His Tires 





without covers, exposed to the 
ruinous effects of light, heat 


Dayton 

and moisture. If vou look close- ie 

ly at some of these spare tires, 

you will find little puddles of water inside of 
them, the remains of the last rainstorm or the 


last washing the car had. Water has 
its uses, but it has no place on the in- 
side of a tire casing. You will see 
many hundreds of tires with bruises 
and cuts which have not been attended 
to and are constantly collecting mois- 
ture and sand, which will eventually 
loosen the tread and greatly shorten 
the life of the tire. You will see any 
number of tires with well worn grooves 
from constant riding in the car tracks. 
You will even see people drive on flat 
tires a block or so or to the nearest 
garage immediately after they have 
had a blowout or puncture. In fact, 
you will see so many things of this 
nature that you will wonder if people 
really care how much they pay for 
their motoring. 

It is a pretty well accepted rule that 
in buying tires you get just about what 
you pay for. But even if you pay the 
highest price for a tire you can quick- 
lv reduce its superiority over inferior 
makes to nothing by careless treat- 
ment, in which case you will save 
money by buying only the cheapest 
tires and letting it go at that. 

The buying of tires is one case where 
price makes (Continued on page 90) 
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All the beauty of pre-war 
models has been retained in 
the new Packard brougham. 
The only changes are some 
minor touches in the interior 


T is written in an historic document, ‘After 
many trials and tribulations we enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” ‘To those of us 

whose ears resent the nip of the north wind 
and whose placid dispositions suffer a stone 
bruise every time we have to interview the 
surly janitor about sending up more heat, 
heaven in wintertime means Florida. The 
number of us is legion. Never before have so 
many cars headed south from the frost-touched 
northern cities and never before have the vari- 
ous touring bureaus, clubs and publications 
been so drift-bound with inquiries concerning 
road conditions leading to the land of palms, 
both itching and waving. 

Not in vain did Ponce de Leon waste his 

youth looking for that fountain. He found it 





This unusual body, built by Schutte for Flight Lieut. J. 
Ottawa, Ont., has an unique disappearing top and disc wheels 


commodations are hard to secure. 








Florida’s fine new motor roads are going to be crowded with Northern cars until 
Already the motor caravans are arriving at the Winter playgrounds and ac- 
This picture is a typical scene along the Dixie 


Highway near Fort Thompson Park 


Touring Southward 
All Motor Thoughts and Roads Lead to Florida’s | 


Haven of Sunshine 
By VANITY FAIR’S OBSERVER 


but failed to recognize it. Put he blazed the 
trail over which thousands upon thousands of 
his motorized followers are now annually seek- 
ing that same source of perennial adolescence. 
And where he failed, they are successful. In 
other words, Palm Beach has become one of 
the most popular suburbs of New York, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago. Millionaires by the gross 
and others of less plethoric purse who help 
make the millionaires “what they are to-day,” 
by the ton, have become regular annual motor 
commuters to the erstwhile Happy Hunting 
Grounds of the Seminoles. Those short-sighted 
aborigines are entirely out of luck. It serves 
them right for picking out one of the finest 
spots in America in which to hunt happily. 
This season the actual problem is going to be 


R. Booth, of 
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All of our 18,000 new war 
millionaires and 399 out of 
the ‘400” are going to par- 
ticipate in the gaiety of 
sunny Florida’s greatest season 


to find room in Florida and other southern 
States for the heap of heap big white men 
from the north regardless of the space require- 
ments of the original order of red men. 

For the fountain of Ponce de Leon was 
nothing else than the warming rays of the semi- 
tropical sun which have turned the southland 
into the great winter playground of America. 
Last year said sun was not so much in evi- 
dence, rain being substituted most of the time, 
—but that was an abnormal or subnormal con- 
dition, and people were inclined to regard it 
as an aftermath of the war, and are coming 
back in hordes to try it again this year. 

The two great problems in the south this 
season are the bad road conditions on every 
route from the north (Continued on page 86) 


The above photograph shows the “Victory” Arrol-Johnston car, which 
is owned by His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales 
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One of the smart new standard 30-foot Fay & Bowen raised deck 
runabouts, with automobile top, windshield, 50 hp. Fay & Bowen 
motor and speed of 20 miles an hour 


Good News for the Water Dog 


The New Idea in Motor Boating—Stock Boats and Immediate Delivery 


year is going to be the greatest season 

in the whole history of motor boating. 
This statement can be made without reserva- 
tion, granted, of course, that we do not become 
embroiled in some sort of ‘an international 
complication, which will again turn our indus- 
tries from their peace time activities to the 
frenzy of war production. 

Business at present is so good in some lines 
of endeavor that the manufacturers are utterly 
unable to supply more than a small proportion 
of the demand. This has been true in this 
first post-war season in the motor boat world. 
The season was very late in getting under way 
and nearly all the big companies are behind 
in their orders. In other industries the sudden 
rush of business has overwhelmed them and 
their only aim is to make their 
supply equal the ‘present de- 
mand. It is in this respect that 
the plans of the motor boat peo- 
ple for the coming season differ 
from those in some other indus- 
tries and are clothed with an 
originality and confidence in the 
future which is distinctly new 
in this field. 

There are two kinds of motor 


O*: thing is absolutely certain—next 


a ae ; Lae 
boats in this country, those built | al ma 
for the man with plenty of “ie 
money and a disregard of the 


costs of the luxuries which he 
must have, and those built for 
or by people in more moderate 
circumstances. Looking back on 
the season just closing it ap- 
pears that the greatest demand 
has been for expensive, fast ex- 
press cruisers and for small, 





One of the latest Towley craft, Ja Da, double planked mahogany express 
cruiser, 56x 11, speed 24% miles with two Sterling motors totalling 290 hp., 
owned by Charles T. Harding, of Boston 


By LATIMER SHAW 


comfortable cruisers of extremely moderate cost. 

Through the efforts at standardization which 
most of the big companies have been putting 
forth for the past few seasons, the demand for 
express cruisers is being fairly well filled. But 
this has not been true in the smaller type of 
boat, never has been, since the early days of 
motor boating. There has always been the 
need of quantity production of the boat from 
thirty to thirty-five feet long, completely 
equipped with a small galley, with sleeping 
accommodations and comfort for four people, 
speed of nine to ten miles an hour, a good four- 
cycle engine of about twenty horsepower, at a 
cost ranging from $2,800 to $3,750. Now this 
demand is not only going to be met, but ex- 
ceeded, and this will undoubtedly be the big 
feature of the Motor Boat Show in February. 








A new Matthews creation, Ethel M. Ward, 75 x 14, for Southern cruising, 
with two 40-hp. Murray & Tregurtha motors, speed 12 miles, owned by Charles 


W. Ward of Eureka, Calif. 


In other words, it is going to be possible, 
just as it has been possible in the past in the 


. automobile world (but is not possible now), 


to walk into a shop, make your selection and 
get immediate delivery. From the plans al- 
ready under way, it seems certain that the 
middle of the season of 1920, will see the two 
types of boat for which there is the greatest 
demand, turned out in large quantities. 

To put it into few words, the motor boat 
industry has at last arrived at a basis of quan- 
tity production, and its effect will be revolu- 
tionary. No longer will it be necessary, as 
heretofore, to order a boat in December in 
order to insure delivery in May or June. As 
the result of the manufacturers’ campaign for 
standardization, it will be possible for the man 
who wants an express cruiser, costing on an 
average of $22,000, and with a 
speed from 25 to 40 miles an 
hour, to obtain immediately 
what he wants. And for the 
first time the man of moderate 
means, without the usual delays, 
can obtain a complete little 
water home which will take him 
and his family wherever his 
fancy leads on extended cruises. 

The established companies are 
well equipped to develop this 
idea. In addition several very 
large concerns are in the process 
of formation, to turn out small, 
moderate priced, comfortable 
cruisers of one design in lots of 
fifty or more. I have a feeling 
that they will all make money, 
that they cannot go wrong, that 
even with their expanded plans 
they (Continued on page 82) 











Built for Bruce MacElvie, of New York, by the Matthews Boat Company, 
Sachem, a 90x 16-foot cruiser typifies all desirable qualities for cruising 
during the winter in Southern waters 
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“Comrade, you are right in line 
Boosting all I do 

We'll be reconstructed fine 
If all will work like you.” 
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“Good Work!” 


To supply nourishing food at a reasonable price, 
to promote wholesome living, to build up the nation 
in body and purse—all these good aims of Uncle 
Sam are aided and abetted by 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It is not only a tempting appetizer but a 
consistent and valuable body-builder. 

It strengthens digestion, improves health and 
working power, and is high food value for your 


money. 
Order this wholesome soup by the dozen or the 


case. ‘This is real economy. 


21 kinds 
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Shirtings, in the more arreclingly 


distinctive designs. 


GENEROUSLY bodied and shape- 


conforming in fit, 


BATES-STREET SHIRTS 
have the knack of winning and 


holding friendships. 


There s a BATES-STREET in your size—say 15/34 


(if that's your neckband and sleeve length) and 


you Ii geta faultless fit. 
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Another view of the Fay & Bowen runabout, showing the automobile 
top lowered. Her motor controls are exactly like those of a fine car 


Good News for 


the Water Dog 


(Continued from page 80) 


will have a hard time to keep up with 
the needs of the public in this ever-in- 
creasing sport. Of course, there will 
always be the man who wants his boat 
made to order, to embody certain ideas 
of his own. These people will be well 
taken care of, as usual; but the great 
bulk of the forthcoming business is go- 
ing to be from people who want good, 
sturdy, well built, comfortable boats, 
without waiting six months or more to 
get them. 

American motor boats have become 
popular all over the world. No other 
country turns them out as well, or in 
as great quantities as we do. This was 
true even before the war, before our 
submarine chasers took up their work 
in foreign waters and gave such a splen- 
did account of themselves. There is no 
doubt about it; the American subma- 
rine chasers were wonderful advertise- 
ments for the seaworthy qualities of our 
motor boats. 

One company has recently received 
an inquiry from England as to how 
quickly it could deliver a single order 
of seventeen comfortable, practical thir- 
ty-five-foot cruisers, for private use. 

Another big development in the motor 
boat field, which is only of minor in- 
terest to Vanity Fair readers, is the re- 
sult ef the work this industry did dur- 
ing the war, in the construction of tugs, 
barges, mine sweepers and large vessels 
carrying high power, oil burning en- 
gines, of the Diesel or semi-Diesel type. 
The industry has no idea of neglecting 
the possibilities of expansion in: “this 
commercial direction, as will be seen at 
the Motor Boat Show at the Grand 
Central Palace, February 20-28th. On 
the other hand, it has no intention of 
discon‘ inuing or neglecting the pleasure 
boat business, which is growing so rap- 
idly. “The vast increase ins southern 
cruising is partly responsible for the 
growth of motor boating; and we shall 
have more to say on that subject next 
month. 

The season just drawing to a ciose, 
has witnessed a remarkable rush back 
to the water, on the part of those peo- 
ple whose motor boating was curtailed 
during the war. In addition, many hun- 
dretls of people, who never before owned 
a boat, are coming into the game. The 
man with money has turned toward 
the fast express cruiser, as being ideal 
for his enjoyment of the water. The 
trend in this beautiful type of boat is 
toward the craft which has accommo- 
dations for a party of eight and a crew 
of two, and which is capable of a speed 
of 25 to 35 miles an hour; with cabin 
done in mahogany and the most lux- 
urious fittings and equipments it is pos- 


| sible to obtain on the market, including 





upholstery of imported broadcloth, and 
silk hangings in colors to match the 
expensive carpet. It is most logical that 
this condition should obtain, for the 
reason that business men who go in 


for yachting want, in the first Place, to 
be able to take extended cruises over 
the week-end, and in the second place, 
want to be able to run for a harbor 
in the event that they get into a bad 
blow. 

With a 20 to 30 mile boat, the owner 
can cruise over a radius of several hun- 
dred miles on Saturday and Sunday, 
The present high speed of these cruisers 
has been accomplished, without in any 
way impairing the safety of the boat 
or its comfort. In fact, the boats of 
to-day are much more seaworthy than 
those of previous years. Much of this 
condition is due to the experience gained 
in the use of express cruisers as patrol 
boats, during the war. It was demon- 
strated in many instances that the small- 
er boat could stand a much worse sea 
than the larger one. For instance, I 
have been informed that many times 
the 110-foot submarine chasers stayed 
out, when it was necessary for all other 
boats, even those of the destroyer type, 
to put into harbor. 

One of the most universal new fea- 
tures of the express cruiser, has been 
the development of one-man control of 
boat and engine. Continuous experi- 
menting has demonstrated that it is 
most desirable to take the spark and 
throttle and such controls of the engine 
to the bridge deck, so that the pilot can 
control the operation and performance 
of the boat from this position. It is 
needless to say that these new boats 
afford all the conveniences of a mod- 
ern home, although on a smaller scale. 
These include electric light, screens, run- 
ning water, electric fans and completely 
equipped galleys. The taste and _har- 
monizing effect shown in some of the 
new boats would do credit to the finest 
homes. 

In other words, the man of money is 
getting away from the steam yacht 
idea, and is coming to the use of a 
motor boat, fast, comfortable and well 
built, of a size greatly smaller than the 
steam yacht, but with just as many 
luxuries and comforts, a craft which can 
go to innumerable places inaccessible to 
the larger boat. 

A large majority of the big companies 
will exhibit their latest types of express 
cruisers at the Motor Boat Show. 

Here is a fact that may help to con- 
vince you, that motor boating is the 
coming sport for those who love the 
water—sailing racing this year has been 
only fair and the New York Yacht Club 
was unable to hold its annual cruice 
because so few of the large sloops 
schooners and steam yachts were in 
commission this summer. On the other 
hand, the racing season in motor bo3t: 
has been one of the most successfu! 
ever conducted. 

Of the big schooners, William E. Ise- 
lin’s Enchantress, Vice - Commodore 
Henry W. Howe’s Ingomar, of the 
American (Continued on page 84) 
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The Union Forever! 


(Continued from page 37) 


Jim Barton was the star of the occa- 
sion, and proved to be as skilled a 
comedian as he is a dancer. Once again 
he demonstrated his extraordinary tal- 
ent for driving any audience wild—this 
audience, mainly composed of the neigh- 
bors, almost broke down in their Ori- 
ental abandon of enjoyment. He was 
particularly good as the coward suitor 
in an extremely funny burlesque of 
“John Ferguson,” in which the vener- 
able John piously read excerpts from 
the telephone book. This burlesque 
should certainly be brought to Broad- 
way—it is far too good to miss. It 


| didn’t do so well at the Second Ave- 





nue, for to those who have not seen 
the play, it seems a trifle illogical. 
Earnest workers in the Equity Revue 
numbered among them Roger Gray, 
Phil Dwyer, William Kent, Marie 
Nordstrom, who sounds like Ibanez’s 
new book but isn’t anything like it, 
and an unusually pretty chorus recruited 
from many Broadway theatres which 
were temporarily embarrassed. 

If it was only for the shows it brought 
out, even the managers’ friends must 
concede that the late unpleasantness was 
a great strike while it lasted. The thanks 
of the theatre-going public are unre- 
servedly offered to the Equity Asso- 
ciation, for services rendered. 


“Happy Days” 


HE only other event of the month 
was the annual outburst at the 
Hippodrome, this time under the title 
of “Happy Days” by Raymond Hub- 
bell and R. H. Burnside. Again the 


Hippodrome will be the Mecca of those 
who love to come to New York for a 
visit, but who wouldn’t live there if 
you gave them the city; a trip to the 
vast playhouse holds the same status 
with them as such solemn ceremonies 
as peering down at General Grant's 
bier, and worming their way into the 
index finger of the Statue of Liberty, 
And “Happy Days” will give them 
something to tell the folks back home 
about for months after their return. 
It is especially designed for the out-of- 
town trade. 

Belle Story, Bert Levey, the Hanne- 
ford family, and Powers’ elephants (the 
largest elephant does a fox-trot which 
for rhythm and grace shows up many 
a girl in the chorus) are all back again, 
and greeted as enthusiastically as ever, 
A great success is also made by Claudius 
and Scarlet, who play banjoes while the 
audience sings old-fashioned songs, the 
words of which are flashed on a screen. 
It is interesting to observe how that 
huge audience, self-conscious at first, 
is soon gradually singing lustily, and 
it is pretty to hear them applaud whole- 
heartedly after each of their own efforts. 
Another new comer, May Eccleston, evi- 
dently a young lady of suicidal tenden- 
cies, provides the thrill of the evening 
by diving from the roof. 

In short, there is everything about 
this season’s entertainment to make the 
Hippodrome what it always is—a Tem- 
ple of the Arts to all those who hang 
pennants on their automobiles, use 
“Shake hands with my friend” as a 
formula of introduction and sprinkle 
powdered sugar on their sliced tomatoes. 
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Good News for 


the Water Dog 


(Continued from page 82) 


Yacht Club; Commodore Herbert M. 
Sears’s Constellation, of the East- 
ern Yacht Club, and George W. 
Scott’s Miladi, of the Larchmont Yacht 
Club, have been in commission this 
summer. None of the big sloops of the 
sixty-five foot class, which included 
Istelena, Aurora and Winsome, has been 
seen this year. Two of them, Jstelena 
and Aurora, have had their rigs changed, 
and it is doubtful if we ever again shall 
see sloops of this size used as pleasure 
craft. They are entirely too expensive 
for the few occasions on which they 
can be enjoyed and their logical suc- 
cessor is the high type fast motor boat. 
Next year, barring international acci- 
dents, there will be another race for the 
America’s cup, which Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton has tried so earnestly to carry to 
England. The syndicate owned yacht 
Resolute, the 95-footer which appeared 


| to be the logical contender against the 


challenger which arrived in this country 
shortly before the outbreak of the war, 
may defend the cup next year. She and 
the challenger are both in excellent con- 
dition and even if a new craft is built, 
Resolute will probably take part in the 


| trials. For this event Commodore J. P. 


Morgan, of the New York Yacht Club, 
is having his steam yacht Corsair re- 
fitted after her work as a naval vessel 
during the war. 

The largest successful class of sailing 
vessel this vear has been the 39-foot 
class of the Larchmont Yacht Club, 
while the 30-footers of the New York 
Yacht Club and the Class D yachts 
have not turned out in any great num- 
bers. 

On the other hand, motor boat racing 


has been increasingly popular in every 
part of the country. Some of the classic 
events, such as the St. Lawrence cham- 
pionship and the Gold cup races have 
not attracted as large fields as in for- 
mer years, but elsewhere the number 
of entries has been considerably larger 
than in the pre-war seasons. After 
a lapse of several years, the race for 
the Scripps Reliability Trophy was re- 
sumed with a bigger list of participants 
than ever. 

The season has been notable for a 
number of unusual motor boat cruising 
accomplishments. One cruise of par- 
ticular interest was taken by Harry B. 
Greening, of Hamilton, Ontario, in his 
new 40-foot Sterling-powered cruiser 
Condor, from Hamilton to Cornwall 
and return. The start of this cruise 
was a 200-mile journey from Hamilton, 
which was covered from about 10:00 
A. M. to 9:30 P. M. the same day, in- 
cluding stops for ygasolene. The actual 
running time figured out at over twenty 
miles an hour, and much of the trip 
was made in very rough water, In- 
cluding a run through the North Sault 
Rapids, the largest on the St. Lawrence 
River. 

All in all, it has been an unexpectedly 
healthy season in the motor boat world. 
not only for the new boats that have 
been built and for the sporting events 
which have been held, but equally as 
important for the ideas which hav2 been 
developed. Not the least of these 1s 
this: that next year and thereafter 4 
man who wants a boat, whether an ex- 
pensive express cruiser or a moderate 
priced family craft, can make his choice 
and get immediate deliverv. 
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Just the proper hat for this time o’year 


A Tweed Hat is as necessary 
to a gentleman’s wardrobe 
as a cap or felt hat. 


are sold in stores where style 
dominates and distinctive apparel 
is sought. 


“Merton” Tweed Hats are suit- 
able for every kind of sport and 
weather. 


Rakish — Jaunty — Comfortable 


“There’s a Merton hat 
or cap for every sport” 


Chas. S. Merton & Co. 


210 Fifth Avenue New York 
Factory: Rutherford, N. J. 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFFICE 























VANITY FAIR 





Every element of modern motor car grace has been embodied 


in the new 1920 Haynes seven-passenger touring car. 


Note the 


two-purpose lamps and absence of broken body lines 


Touring Southward 


(Continued from page 79) 


and the question of where to find ac- 
commodations for the visiting motorists 
after they get there. 

It is true that the war is over, for a 
time, at least, but touring in Europe is 
still more or less closed to the American 
public. Europe is not ready yet to take 
care of the swarms of Americans who 
will want to visit the various battle- 
fields and other points of interest on the 
continent, and recognizing this con- 
dition the policy of our Government is 
against issuing passports for any but 
necessary purposes. During the four 
and a half years in which the hostilities 
abroad were in full swing the inhab- 
itants of this land of the brave and 
comparatively free discovered that right 
here at home were wide stretches of 
territory with scenery, climate and 
points of interest comparable with any- 
thing to be found on the other side. 
This is undoubtedly one reason for the 
popularity of the south as a winter- 
time touring objective. There are tre- 
mendous plans now under way for a 
gigantic expansion of our highway sys- 
tem. It will take years before this 
much-to-be-desired condition becomes a 
fact, but when it does there will be no 
need to go to other lands for recrea- 
tional purposes. 

To guide those who have been doubt- 
ful about the manner of reaching the 
south from northern points and more 
than doubtful about road conditions, 
we have made inquiries and obtained 
the most expert advice procurable with 
the following results: 

Based on present road conditions the 
best route from New York to Florida 
takes the motorist across Staten Island 
to Metuchen, New Jersey. New Jersey 
is doing lots of work to improve its 





highways and within a year or two 
will have connected up its main roads 
to afford a comfortable crossing of the 
State in every direction. Meanwhile, 
however, conditions in that State are 
far from ideal and many pieces of bad 
going will be encountered. There is 
none, however, which cannot be safely 
negotiated by careful driving. From 
Metuchen the road leads through New 
Brunswick and Hightstown, to Trenton. 
Here you will meet the Lincoln High- 
way, which offers a good smooth road 
all the way in to Philadelphia. 

The next step in the journey takes 
in Wilmington and Baltimore. You will 
find the road bad about as far as Elk- 
ton, Maryland, but good after that. 
There is a good road from Baltimore 
to Washington, but from there to Rich- 
mond will be encountered almost the 
worst part of the trip. The roads are 
in bad condition,—very bad. Work is 
now being done on them and early im- 
provements may be anticipated, but not 
in time to bring much comfort to the 
tourists who are going south this win- 
ter. At Richmond there is a delightful 
side trip to Old Point Comfort. 

Continuing on your way to the land 
of rest and pleasure, you pass through 
Petersburg and South Hill, where you 
have the option of two routes over 
fairly good roads. One leads through 
Henderson and Raleigh and the other 
route is a little more toward the west 
and leads down through Durham, after 
which you will probably have pretty 
good going through Pinehurst, Cam- 
den, Columbia, and Aiken to Augusta, 
Ga. The roads from Richmond to 
Augusta you will find consist mostly 
of sand and clay, and are not pleasant 
in wet weather. (Continued on page 88) 





A beautiful all-weather Locomobile is this new collapsible 
cabriolet, made by the custom department of the Locomobile 


Company for Mrs. J. S. Cosden. 


It can be opened or closed 


to any desired extent 
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She/ Supers ine Small Car 














GF HE SUCCESS of the Templar is de- Taglar 


cisive. 7 7 
| ! lOp-Valve 

It was obvious that many experienced i 
owners desired The Superfine Small Car. Mo OT 
But when it became an accepted fact that the 


Templar fulfilled this exacting ideal, the demand 
far exceeded our optimistic expectations. 


The car itself fulfills its promise of beauty, 
performance and durability expected of cars of 
the first rank. 


It also fulfills its promise of low operating 
cost—in economy it is not even approached by 
any other car of superfine quality. 


The Templar Motors Corporation 


2500 Halstead Street, Lakewood, Cleveland, Ohio 5 el hes Na aa 
Five Passenger Touring 32483 


Four Passenger Sportette $2485 
Vwo Pass. Touring Roadster “2485 
Five Passenger Sedan $3285 


Prices +. o. b. Clevelaad 














( Shirts 


EARL & WILSON 


for 


American Gentlemen 


HATEVER your preference 

in shirt -designs may be, 
whether for business use or formal 
wear, you will find your own indi- 
vidual taste met by Earl & Wilson 
with the high standard of fabrics 
and workmanship that has always 


been associated with the mark of 
E. & W. 
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Touring Southward 


(Continued from page 86) 


The next part of your journey takes 


| you over to Savannah, where you will 


do well to stop and consider very care- 
fully. The roads from Savannah to 
Jacksonville, Florida, are impossible. 
No maps or guides can be followed and 
it is much better to follow the example 
of many experienced motorists by ship- 
ping your car on a steamer from Sa- 
vennah to Jacksonville. In fact, many 
motorists ship all the way from New 
York to Jacksonville, but by doing this 
they miss not only some bad roads but 
some very good roads and some de- 
lightful scenery. 

Florida has done more in the matter 
of road-building in the past few years 
than any other southern state, and the 
roads from Jacksonville down the east 
coast are as smooth as a pool table. 
Here and there you will find a sandy 
stretch, but as a whole the road is one 
of the finest in the country. 

Now, for those who intend making 
the trip from Pittsburgh, Chicago and 
other points in the west and middle 


| west, the route is optional from Pitts- 


burgh or Wheeling to Hagerstown. 
Here the road to Baltimore can be 
taken and the rest of the route already 
described followed to the south, or, at 
Hagerstown, the route down through the 
Shenandoah Valley to Staunton can be 
followed, with the assurance of beauti- 
ful scenery and fair roads. At Staun- 
ton the motorist has the option of go- 
ing over to Richmond and joining the 
northern route, or continuing on through 
Roanoke, Greensboro and Charlotte to 
Camden, where the tourist will pick up 
the main route from New York. 

One of the main drawbacks to suc- 
cessful southern touring is the belt of 
abominable roads formed by the states 
of Virginia and Kentucky. This belt 
extends from the Atlantic to the Mis- 
sissippi, and there are no roads crossing 
either state, north and south, or east 
and west, which can be negotiated 
without difficulty and discomfort in wet 
weather. And there is lots of wet 
weather in these states in the late fall. 
In September and October, the Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky roads are at their 
best,—which is not saying very much,— 


| but most of the people who tour south 


do not start until cold weather and 
bad roads in the north drive them out. 
The trouble is that previous to the war 
Virginia and Kentucky spent only a 
small amount of money in roads, and 
these roads were not of a permanent 
The work stopped entirely 
during the war and the heavy trucking, 
especially on the New York to Wash- 
ington route, simply cut them to rib- 
bons. Some work is now being done 
to put these highways in presentable 
shape; but it will be another year, at 
least, before they offer any kind of 
comfortable touring. 

Pennsylvania did not do much in the 
way of road-building during the war, 
but there is considerable activity now 
in putting the highways in the Key- 
stone State in condition. It is already 
possible to find a fairly good route 
across the state. The Automobile Club 
of New York, Hotel Ansonia, New York 
City, will be glad to give advice and 
directions concerning routes and equip- 
ment to prospective southern tourists. 

Lack of good roads is the only thing 
which is holding the south back from 
attaining its full popularity among 
northern motorists. And lack of money 
is the only thing which is holding back 
the southern development of good roads. 
The people are awake to the individual 
and municipal benefit of good roads and 
highways, but this part of the country 
is not as populous as the north and 
there is not so much money to be de- 
voted to this work. 

Americans are awake at last, after 


yecrs of propaganda, to the vital part 
which roads and highways can be made 
to play in our civilization. The Goy- 
ernment has allotted many millions of 
dollars for this work and has turned 
vast fleets of its war trucks over to 
various states for the purposes of road 
construction. States and counties, cities 
and towns, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, are contributing 
in hard cash to take advantage of the 
financial assistance offered by the Gov- 
ernment. A résumé of this situation, 
recently made by the B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company, shows that the road 
improvements in each State during the 
next year will average more than seven 
million dollars. The amount to be spent 
in each State in the Union follows: 








PISRMIRNOD 25. Sods ene axes $1,000,000 
PAVSEONR 3h. occa sicwsonses 6,250,000 
ASIMRISAS 5 oo :0i00 4 60's ems 4,297,398 
COIS a a 20,000,000 
NORIPAINID se So Sia nin swe isla 4,742,000 
ee cr | 8,000,000 
DRRERIUBND » ue 4G 4 aise et alers 8,528,000 
IRE occ css aun saad 8,000,000 
Cle eee 7,911,000 
MAGNED i as cok Gin eGo sa wales 2,100,000 
SUMNIS Gee own sons ssanue 2,100,000 
PAU ee ae oes 12,000,000 
EGR Gros wasokens<sh4.2e 20,498,534 
JON ee ane ee 8,000,000 
RGRIICKY cchuwacnecs css 3,500,000 
EE eae 2,000,000 
SA SEES ners 1,630,000 
A a an er 6,750,000 
Massachusetts ........... 6,000,000 
RM MEANA 5555 5 aos a8 bein 15,000,000 
OO a eee 11,127,986 
INAREBSTOIN, 0a 50:00 0 46.00% 7,000,000 
Er er eee 5,413,079 
0 ERS SS ee oe re 6,300,000 
SO a ee 2,005,000 
POUR it kaae ssa secs n ss 1,377,499 
New Hampshire ......... 1,630,000 
New Jersey ....... jveees 6,500,000 
NEW RIERIOD 5c Sion nsice sc 4,000,000 
CC ee 2,000,000 
North Carolina ......... 5,000,000 
NOrh DaKOta. 60000620. 1,083,000 
SOB fous wa Sc sio sea owes 13,321,500 
NOUR NDISSTID 9s 51555 so soe Sse a's 3,600,000 
BOING ro cists ks seas s ei 8,000,000 
PERREVAVAINA ....5406050 8,780,000 
Rhode island ............ 1,470,000 
South Carolina .......... 7,000,000 
SOUTH PAKOUA oo c50ses05 6,767,376 
UMIDESROE 65.265 sow seeces 3,650,996 
BERNE 2945564508 assesses 60,480,000 
WOMB 68 Ao aswswins ons oe4e 10,092,794 
WRN iss shwseewacea. 1,797,650 
BD RIRTIRUN ois ioe 5 3s Wat 3,400,000 
MV ARBBROON: 5.5.50: 9102.0 6,500,000 
WES VEGA... 20805055 2,000,000 
DECC Cee eee 3,200,000 
Ce On Ae arene 6,500,000 

MN oie Dik ny $340,394,536 


And remember, this is only the be- 
ginning. The good roads idea is here 
to stay and before we realize it we 
shall be in possession of a network 
of broad, smooth highways, extending 
from New York to San Francisco and 
from Chicago to New Orleans, second 
to none in the world—not even those 
in France, which is claimed to have the 
best roads in existence today. 

Many people made money during the 
war who never before were in a posi- 
tion to take vacations in the winter 
time. This year Florida will see them 
in great quantity. And the people who 
have been here before will go back 
from force of habit. ' 

Yes, Ponce de Leon had the right 
idea. But it remained for the million- 
aire and the more moderately fixed 
motor car owner to develop it. It 
surely seems as if nothing can pre- 
vent this from being the greatest sea- 
son the south has ever seen. 
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cost of tires is only a 
small part of the whole 
problem. What you want 
in automobile tires is 
service, and you can ob- 
tain this only by buying 
high priced tires and 
taking proper care of 
them. 

Beware of the cheap tire. The “bar- 
gain tire’ has caused more trouble to 
car users than almost any other one 
thing connected with motoring. Cut 
rate tires are very often seconds or re- 
built shoes, heavily camouflaged to look 
like good, sturdy stock. A few miles 
on the road are sufficient to show up 
their deficiencies. A good tire at $100, 
which will go 10,000 miles without a 
puncture, is obviously a better bargain 
than a bargain tire at S25 which blows 
out after the first hundred miles. 

Some of the most influential forces in 
the motor car world are conducting 
vigorous campaigns against the cut rate 
tire and against the misleading adver- 
tising of them. Their work is beginning 
to show results, but it will be a long 
time before this swindling nuisance has 
been eliminated. You cannot tell a 
tire’s quality by merely looking at it. 
The sight of an attractive window dis- 
play of cut-rate tires may be very 
tempting. Listen not to the siren song 
but go to the office of a reputable dealer 
and buy a recognized brand of tire. 
The result wil! show at the end of the 
year in your motor expense book—of 
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VANITY FAIR 


All Motorists Fail 


(Continued from page 78) 
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course, you keep one— 
to your credit in dollars 
and cents. 

Vanity Fair readers 
have become pretty mo- 
tor-wise. Probably this 
suggestion to buy only 
good tires is superfluous; 
probably most of them 
have learned by now the 
lesson taught by the cut-rate tire, and 
all that remains is to point out the 
various ways in which they are wasting 
money by the neglect of simple details 
of tire care. 

One day a friend of mine who owned 
a beautiful Locomobile car loaned it to 
another friend, who sent his chauffeur 
on a three hundred mile trip with it. 
It was equipped with four Goodyear 
cord tires, brand new, and a new spare. 
Before the trip was half over the chauf- 
feur had wired back for money with 
which to buy new tires. All five of the 
new Goodyear cords had given out. I 
saw the car after it returned, and saw 
the tires. It was no wonder they had 
given out. The chauffeur had been 
obliged to negotiate some particularly 
villainous stretches of road full of deep 
chuck holes. Instead of babying the 
car along and favoring it in every pos- 
sible way, as was called for by the situa- 
tion, the driver had churned through 
every deep hole and over every rocky 
place, with the result that the tires were 
worn down to the fabric as if with a 
rasp. Hardly a bit of rubber remained 
on them. In addition, the body of the 
car was two (Continued on page 92) 
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Left Robe $200.00 


Center Robe $150.00 
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Orders by Correspondence will receive our most 
Particular and Prompt Attention—State Colors Preferred 
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Deferred to by men that 
value styles of acknow- 
ledged character, fabrics 
of distinctive foreign 
weaves, workmanship 
by, the most exacting 
tailoring craft. 





ROCHESTER-MADE 
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Where All-Motorists Fail 


(Continued from pags £0) 


in-hes out of place, the headlights were 
broken and the frame was twisted. The 
friend who ordered this trip was in- 
clined to blame it on the tires and 
wanted my friend to make a claim for 
adjustment. The Goodyear cord will 
stand probably as rough treatment as 
any other tire in the world, but no tire 
will live through such handling. To- 
day that driver is drawing $50 a week 
as an expert mechanic and chauffeur for* 
one of the biggest automobile companies 
in New York. In the language of a 
well-known cartoon: “How do they do 
it?” 

As a rule, the chauffeur does not care 
how much money you spend on tires. 
In fact, it may be decidedly to his ad- 
vantage to have you use up tires quick- 
ly, because he may be getting a com- 
mission at the garage. This is an evil 
of wide proportions, and in order to 
overcome it every owner should take 
into his own hands the question of tire 
care. Make the chauffeur responsible 
for the service rendered by the tires. 
Make him plug up with the rubber 


‘cements which come for that purpose 


all cuts and abrasions before they grow 
into greater troubles. Study and learn 
how to take care of tires. Then have 
a typewritten list made of the simple 
rules for.prolonging tire life and hang 
it in your garage for your chauffeur to 
read and follow. If you have no chauf- 
feur, hang the list up anyhow for your 
own guidance. 

A great deal has been said and writ- 
ten recently concerning inflation of tires. 
Under-inflaticon and over-inflation are 
both expensive. It is a habit of many 
owners to under-inflate their tires in 
summer owing to the theory that the 
warm weather expands the air in the 
tires. This is a ccndition which does 
not exist to any appreciable extent, and 
motor car owners who follow this prac- 
tice are costing themselves money, be- 
cause under-inflation allows the side 
walls of the tires to “work” and weak- 
ens them rapidly. Other owners over- 
inflate their tires. In fact, some tire 
manufacturers advice them to. It is an 
expensive habit and one productive of 
much discomfort. Tires which are hard 
as a rock offer no resiliency to ob- 
stacles, and the resu!t of striking a curb, 
a car track or a stone in the road at 
high speed is much more deleterious 
to the life of a tire than if it were 
pumped up to just the right pressure 
and had a slight “give” when striking 
hard objects. Properly inflated tires act 
to a great extent as shock absorbers. 
This, in fact, was the object of the in- 
vention of pneumatic tires. Therefore, 
when your tires present a steel-like re- 
sistance to the vagaries of the road they 
transmit to the rest of your car thou- 
sands of large and small shocks which 
they should absorb. The way to solve 
this difficulty is to write to the tire 
manufacturer direct or consult the deal- 
er from whom the tires were purchased. 
Not all dealers have a knowledge of the 
proper pressure for the various sizes of 
tires they handle, but they probably 
have booklets on the subject issued by 
the factory, which they will consult for 
your benefit. 

The leading tire manufacturers are 
continually, carrying on campaigns of 
education in the matter of tire upkeep. 
One might think that it was to their 
advantage to have their customers mis- 
treat their tires and thus use them up 
quickly. This is not the case. Most of 
the big companies have plenty of busi- 
ness, and they are vitally interested in 
seeing that their tires render efficient 
service. They know that no matter how 
good their tires are, or how well built, 
they can never perform properly with- 
out careful treatment. The manner in 
which most motorists misuse their tires 


has created a great burden for the 
manufacturers in the matter of adjust. 
ments. All the good companies guar. 
antee their tires for certain definite dis. 
tances, from 3,000 miles up to 10,00 
miles. When a tire gives out before this 
mileage has been covered, the question 
of adjustment becomes acute. In most 
cases the company will make an ad. 
justment, but also in most cases the 
deterioration of the tire has been due 
entirely to the neglect of the owner. 
There is a campaign on foot now to 
eliminate all guarantees. 

Taking proper care of tires is not a 
complicated matter. It is simply a ques- 
tion of constant watchfulness. It is im. 
possible to go fully into the question in 
an article of this length, but some of 
the things that ‘cause tires to grow old 
before their time can be explained, or 
rather, re-explained, because it has all 
been written many times before. 

Have you ever noticed a bottle of 
sulphuric acid in a drug store? You 
noticed, then, that it had a glass stop- 
per. Why not a rubber cork? Be- 
cause the acid would very quickly eat 
the rubber away. This is perfectly 
obvious, and you would not think of 
covering your garage floor with sul- 
phuric acid and allowing your car to 
stand in it. Yet you do something that 
is equally as bad. Oil and gasoline are 
deadly enemies of tires. If you doubt 
this, take a small piece of rubber and 
drop it into a glass of gasoline. In a 
very few minutes you will see what 
happens to the rubber. It will swell 
before your eyes. Then take it out 
and try to stretch it. It is gone be- 
yond all hope of recovery. Oil and 
grease have almost the same effect. 
Therefore, these substances should never 
come in contact with your tires. 

Spare tires should always be enclosed 
in a cover, not only to protect them 
from oil and gasoline and water, but 
to shield them from heat and light, both 
of which are harmful to them. 

Never run in a deep rut. The side 
walls of your tires were not built to 
withstand contact with the ground. 
They are made of an extra good com- 
position of rubber, to supply resilience, 
in order to absorb shocks, and scraping 
along the sides of a rut will wear them 
away quickly. 

If your wheels are out of alignment 
you are acting the part of a spendthrift, 
because your tires are wearing unevenly 
and will wear out long before they are 
supposed to. A few minutes with a 
piece of string and a piece of chalk will 
help to correct this condition for you 
by telling you whether or not your 
wheels are true. Some people think it 
is a good plan to change the front tires 
to the rear occasionally, and vice versa, 
and that when you do this you should 
be sure to put the right front tire on 
the right rear wheel, and so on. The 
reason for this is, they claim, that 
no matter how well built the tires or 
how true the wheels may be, the treads 
have “worked” a little in one direction. 
To change them over to the other side 
of the car causes them to “work” in 
the opposite direction, and tends to 
loosen the tread from the fabric. ’ 

Hosts of motorists carry their spare 
tubes loose in the tool box. This is 
ruinous to the life of a tube, because 
it is exposed to injury by the constant 
jolting around in company with sharp- 
edged tools, and may also become cov- 
ered with grease or water. A water- 
proof bag for carrying extra tubes is 4 
small but wise investment. 

Another expenditure which will pay 
big dividends is a pressure gauge. 
tire may appear to be well pumped up, 
but when tested may be found to 
many pounds under pressure. Test your 
tires with (Continued on page 9+) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Where All Motorists Fail 


(Continued from page 92) 


a pressure gauge once or twice a week, 
at least. Do not depend upon the gauge 
on the air line. Test them, even im- 
mediately after inflation, with an inde- 
pendent gauge which opens the valve, 
because the one on your air hose regis- 


| . 
| ters only the air pressure less the re- 


sistance of the valve. 

When changing tires, great care should 
be employed in adjusting flaps. If a 
flap becomes twisted or misplaced it will 
chafe the tube through in no time and 
also injure the inside walls of the cas- 
ing. In fact, anything which chafes the 
tubes or the inner layers of fabric will 
lead to a speedy blowout. A small peb- 
ble or a few grains of sand which have 
found their way into the shoe during 
a tire change along the roadside ale 
sure to lead to trouble later on. 

One fertile source of tire trouble is 
the rubbing a tire sometimes receives 
from a bent fender, or a_ protruding 
bolt underneath the mudguard, or on the 
frame, where it cannot be readily seen. 
It is needless to point out that these 
things will quickly cause abrasions in 
the rubber of the best tire. You may 
not notice this when the car is standing 
still, because it may occur only when 
you are rounding a corner or going over 
a particularly heavy jounce. You should 
watch for this condition, though, be- 
cause if it exists it is sure to cost you 
money. 

The care and adjustment of rims is 
of as much importance as any other 
feature in the life of a tire. If the rims 
are rusty they should be washed off 
carefully, sandpapered down, dried and 
given an application of common stove 
polish. The misapplication of a flap 
and the consequent contact with a rusty 
rim will ruin the best tube in a very 
short time. 

The reason small cuts are so dangerous 
to the wear of a tire is that, when 
neglected, they pick up moisture and 
small particles of grit which travel 
around under the surface and tend to 
separate the rubber from the fabric and 
rot the fabric. They may create what 
is called sand blisters, which lead to 
blowouts. In fact, after a blister is 
formed it is frequently too late to save 
the tread. This trouble can be avoided 
by a little watchfulness and the ap- 
plication of tire putty or cement to 
each cut after cleaning it out. 

A spare tire on the running board or 
tire rack deteriorates, particularly if ex- 
posed to the sun and the action of 
storms. It is an excellent idea to take 
it off once in a while and change it with 
a tire already in use. A tire in careful 
use does not deteriorate as quickly as 
one lying idle. 

If your car is going to be unemployed 
for any length of time, it will save you 
tire money if you will jack it up. This 
not only removes the danger of con- 
tact with gasoline and oil on the garage 
floor but relieves the tires of the weight 
of the car which will cause their ruina- 
tion if the tires lose their air and be- 
come more or less flat. It is a good 
plan to partially deflate the tires after 
jacking the car up, to remove the con- 
stant strain from the internal pressure 
exerted by the air. Of course, they 
should be inflated again before the jacks 
are removed. 

The matter of keeping your wheels 
in line is a very important one from 
the standpoint of tire protection. The 
front wheels should “toe in” about a 
quarter of an inch to offset their ten- 
dency to spread while the car is in swift 
motion. But a greater deviation of any 
wheel causes the tire to scrape over 
the ground unevenly and wear out 
rapidly. This condition may be due to 
a bent axle or rim. Don’t try to cure 
this ailment yourself. Any expert me- 
chanic can do it more thoroughly 


and more quickly than you yourself can, 

he tires on a rapidly moving car 
generate a great deal of heat, causing a 
devitalizing action on the rubber in 
the shoes and tubes. The generous ap- 
plication of talc or soapstone, when 
putting on a tire, helps to absorb this 
heat. Too much of these materia's 
has a bad effect because it forms into 
hard lumps and acts in the same abra- 
sive manner as pebbles and sand. 

Some day, perhaps, a tire may be in- 
vented which will give perfect service 
without the use of air. Many hun- 
dreds have tried to solve this problem, 
but so far perfection does not seem to 
have arrived. Meanwhile, we shall have 
to depend upon pneumatic tires. Most 
tire companies put great pains and scien- 
tific thought into the manufacture of 
this product. The automobile tire of 
to-day is a well made, highly efficient 
piece of motor car equipment. But, 
like many other parts of the motor 
car, it requires constant watchfulness 
and care on the part of the owner to 
enable it to perform the best service of 
which it is capable. 

The modern tire is the invention of 
an Englishman. Its development has 
been largely American. A tire made of 
pure rubber would last only a few miles, 
under the most ideal conditions. When 
subjected to even a moderate degree of 
heat it would melt. In winter it would 
become stiff as a board. These were 
the characteristics of rubber which dis- 
couraged its use until, in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, Charles Good- 
year, an American, discovered the proc- 
ess of vulcanization. He found that a 
mixture of rubber, sulphur and other 
chemicals would produce a gum which 
was resilient, elastic and not subject to 
changes of temperature. On that dis- 
covery the rubber industry, which in 
this country ranks next to steel in im- 
portance from a production standpoint, 
is based. 

But rubber is only part of a tire. 
One of its largest parts is cotton. For 
passenger cars there are two kinds of 
tires—fabric and cord. The former con- 
sists of a number of layers of specially 
made cotton cloth impregnated with 
rubber, surrounded by a thick layer of 
rubber called the “tread.” In cord tires, 
which seem to be replacing the fabric 
type, layers or plies of strong cord, im- 
pregnated with rubber, take the place 
of the cotton cloth. They are made 
either with two plies of heavy cords or, 
a method which is becoming more popu- 
lar, with six, eight or more layers of 
smaller and lighter cords. Cord tires give 
exceptionally long wear due to the re- 
duced internal friction through having 
no cross “pull” or “weave.” They re- 
quire slightly less inflation than fabric 
tires but are subject to the same in- 
juries from under-inflation which affect 
all tires. : 

Whichever type of tire you use, it is 
incumbent upon you to form certain 
habits which will increase your tire 
mileage and at the same time increase 
the. enjoyment and efficiency of your 
motoring. This is a truism which too 
many motorists readily acknowledge and 
then forget. 

Learn to drive slowly over rough 
roads and around corners. Don’t scrape 
or bump into curbs. Don’t drive in car 
tracks or ruts. Apply chains in wet 
weather but keep them fairly loose so 
they will not always be pressed into the 
same spots in the tires. Keep your 
brakes evenly adjusted and avoid sud- 
den stops. Drift up to a stop and don't 
start your car so suddenly that the 
wheels spin. Never skid. ; 

And they are some of the things which 
will give you better motoring at less 
cost—a worthy object, you will un- 
doubtedly agree. 
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Fine CrystaL = Gur GLass 


:* is rapidly becomig the vogue to use more fine crystal and cut glass. 
Families who have always prized their collections are now adding the latest 
Libbey art creations. These newest pieces are distinguished for their beauty of 
form and rare design. ‘They breathe an atmosphere of quality possible only as a 
result of the long years of experience of Libbey artists and master craftsmen. 


Exhibitions now being shown by the best dealers in your city 


THE LIBBEY GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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© Drawn by Edward C. Caswell for True Shape Hosiery Co. 


Are you one of the thousands of men 
who know the immeasurable satisfaction 
that comes with each succeeding pur- 
chase of 


Have you experienced its shimmering softness, 
its sturdy strength, its trim style? 

Are you among those who congratulate themselves 
on its remarkable appearance as it comes back week 
after week from the laundry and realize that built-in 
quality such as this deserves its price? 

Or do you buy just hosiery? 

Wherever you are you'll be sure 


of hosiery satisfaction if you in- 
sist on this trade-mark on each pair. 
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TRUE SHAPE HOSIERY CO. 
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‘Only Spectacular Golf Could Win 


(Continued from page 66) 


| Ouimet’s was just sufficient to under- 
| write his later lapses and to bring him 
home by the margin of a single 8-foot 
putt. It was an episode of American 
golf that reflects credit upon both men, 
credit to Ouimet for the miraculous 
pace and credit to Evans for his abil- 
ity to battle on undismayed until his 
chance came later to square the match. 





The Herron Highway 


WE return now to the point that 
it no longer belongs to one of the 
| highly advertised stars to launch any 
/such drive. In an earlier issue of this 
magazine we pointed out the fact that 
any one of the younger golfing set might 
at any moment step forward with golf 
capable of stopping an Evans or a 
Ouimet. 

This performance fell to the lot cf 
young Dave Herron, an unknown fac- 
tor in championship golf, an entry who 
had never qualified but once before. 

Herron, in his afternoon round against 
Bobby Jones, played golf almost as 
spectacular as that 8-hole march of 
Ouimet’s and over a much longer dis- 
tance. Herron played the 13 holes that 
were completed in the final round in ex- 
actly 50 strokes against a par of 53. 
| Jones, playing par golf, found himself 
drifting steadily behind. 

Take your own case, rough or gen- 
'tle reader. Suppose you had keyed 
jyour game to such heights that you 
were able to strike off par after par 

over a championship course, making 
no mistakes as you pressed steadily for- 
ward only to find yourself near the 
finish 3 or 4 down! Yet there are 
few entries in our championships now 
who do not have to look forward to 
just such annoying episodes and _ inci- 
|dents. The old days have vanished 
into the mists when the more or less 
unknown and inexperienced were almost 
certain to break under the big test. 
| Travers used to say that against a 
| younger opponent he was never both- 
ered about being a stroke or two be- 
hind because he could afford to wait 
|until his antagonist came back to meet 
|him. No golfer can take this chance 
|now or move forward in any such 
}serene contentment. 
| Take the case of Dave Herron. In 
}match play he had known but one 
|championship before this 1919 affair. 
| Yet in his final round against Bobby 
| Jones, one of the most brilliant golfers 
}in the United States, Herron was as 
| cool and as calm and as collected as 
| Travis or Travers might have been 
|when at their best. An expert might 
say that his back swing was entirely 
too fast to stand the pressure of a 
hard match, for Herron comes back in 
|a flash. Yet he played steadily along 
with a serene certainty of victory where 
to any one not knowing all the facts 
he might have been a veteran of a 
dozen hard fought championships. 


The Week of. “On Your Game” 


TAKING away no credit from those 
| L who survived the rugged tests at 
| Oakmont, the Amateur Championship 
j}has now become a matter of survival 
for only those who for that week are 
on their game. The star and the duffer 
alike know the elusive nature of this 
sport. One week you can—no matter 
what club you use. The next week, 
with no apparent reason in sight, you 
can’t, no matter how you try. There 
are no explanations to be offered for 
this sudden coming and passing of con- 
fident golf. A man may be physically 
unfit and yet be at his best. He may 
be physically perfect and yet be far 
off in his co-ordination and his timing. 
He may step confidently forth expect- 
ing to play the best golf of his life 
and suddenly find that he is playing 
| badly with every club in his bag. Why? 











For no reason that he can find. It js 
largely because his mental and his phy. 
sical powers are not co-operating, but 
this is no reason that leaves a cure 
in sight. 

Few golfers in the land had turned 
in more consistently brilliant scores 
between May and August than Oswald 
Kirkby, the Metropolitan champion. 
ship. Over thirty or forty courses jn 
the United States and Canada he had 
ranged steadily between 71 and 74, He 
had been playing better and sounder 
golf than at any time in his career, 
Yet on the day of the qualifying round 
at Oakmont where he was picked among 
the first four from the big field, his 
game suddenly went to smash and he 
was unable to turn in a pair of 86's, 
The same fate befell others—such fine 
players as Perry Adair, who had a 73 
the day before; Harry Legg, the West- 
ern Champion; E. M. Byers, ex-National 
champion; Jesse Sweetser, the young 
New York star, and still others capable 
of turning in scores around 75. 

If a golfer is off his game. before 
a championship he may easily, through 
coaching and practice, get back on 
again. But when he starts in a cham- 
pionship test and finds after a few 
holes that he is all off for that day 
he has but one recourse left—and that 
is to refrain from over trying, to hit 
with less effort—and trust the rest to 
fate. He is simply up against a tur 
that only the favored few can over- 
throw. 

It is our belief that over a long 
stretch and over all types of courses, 
Francis Ouimet and Chick Evans are 
the two best amateurs in America. Yet 
this may mean but little during cham- 
pionship week if either is a trifle off 
and someone else is on, a development 
that has assailed both more than once. 
For there are now too many star young 
golfers around the landscape who may 
be at the top just at the critical point 
for even Ouimet or Evans to be a 
trifle out of gear. 

For wonders, in a championship, will 
rarely cease. Dave Herron found him- 
self in the same bracket with Evans 
and Quimet and yet he had to play 
neither for both were gone before he 
had his chance. And the next cham- 
pionship will find an even larger and 
better field with the growth of golf 
under such headway. The youngsters 
are getting more experience and their 
game, under competent instruction and 
over test courses, is coming forward in 
every section of the country. Here- 
after, more than possibly, one can only 
win as Herron did by playing the best 
golf of the tournament from Monday 
morning through Saturday afternoon 
over a six day span. 


In the Opew Championship 


Nor only were spectacular dashes 
featured in the Amateur champion- 
ship, but one of the most spectacular 
of them all was required to bring Wal- 
ter Hagen to the top again in the Open. 

Standing on the 12th tee of the final 
round he received word that he must 
equal a hard par to tie Mike Brady 
who had finished the 72-Lole journey 
with 301 strokes. 

Hagen then hooked his tee shot out 
of bounds. This mistake would have 
jarred the nervous system of the most 
redoubtable. Hagen acccpted it as 
coolly as he might have taken a cigal- 
ette. “Oh well,” he said, “I'll let that 
go as a missed putt and get it back. 
And from that point on he moved along 
with a mixture of steadiness and bril- 
liancy that deserved success. 

The golfer who wins in the big tests 
must not only have the game but he 
must be a staunch believer in his own 
destiny. If he lacks this faith his down- 
fall is only a matter of a round or two. 
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Born in the West Indies, of 
a Creole family, Josephine, 
Empress of France, was a 
Creole, as were her children 
Eugene and Hortense. The 
Creoles are of pure French 
and Spanish descent, A dis- 
tinguishing mark of their 
pure blood is their wonder- 
ful hair. 








Creole 
Crowned Heads 


The royal crowns that some historic 
Creoles wore were not so lovely as the 
crown of glorious hair which is the 
natural heritage of nearly all Creoles. 

They give their hair special atten- 
tion and for generations La Creole Hair 
Dressing has been favorite among them. 

La Creole prevents gray hair, preserving the 
youthful color and beauty even past life’s twilight. 


Color Brought Back Without Dye 


La Creole treatment will bring back to its former color 
hair that has become gray, gray-streaked or faded. Refine- 
ment approves its use because La Creole contains no dye. It 
promotes the vigorous healthy condition of hair and scalp 
which nature intended, and two to five weeks treatment will 
bring back any shade—lightest brown to deepest black— 
whatever the natural color was. After that an occasional 
application will preserve the healthy color permanently. 

La Creole must not be confused with dyes—of course it 
gives no dyed appearance, it cannot stain the scalp and there 
is nothing to wash or rub off. La Creole makes hair soft, 
wavy, lustrous. Eliminates dandruff. Absolutely guaran- 
teed to bring back the hair’s color —or money refunded. 


Send coupon for booklet, “La Creole—Hair Beautiful.” 
Shows style of hair dressing best suited to each type of face. 


At Drug Stores and Toilet Counters. Price $1.00. 
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If your dealer can’t supply you, send his name and address. We will see that you are supplied. 


VAN VLEET- MANSFIELD LABORATORIES, 144 Tenth St., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Van Vieet-Mansfield Laboratories 

144 Tenth St., Memphis, Tenn. 
Please send booklet ‘“‘La Creole— 
Hair Beautiful,” teaching the hair 
dress Lecoming each individual. 
NMMREe Oo cp tdeineaneeaeee ccvleed 
Address .cccccccccccccce ecccccee 


Cityeccccccccccccs States cccceed 

































































ALBANY, N. Y. 


Men of fine discrimination 
in dress have always chosen 


ETNA Wyk 


These men know the unquestion- 
ed correctness of the tna styles: 
they appreciate the Etna quality 
of materials and workmanship; 
and they realize the inherent 
worth of the only hat that carries 


a satisfaction - insurance policy. 


That policy authorizes the dealer 
to replace any hat that may not 
fulfill his customer's idea of com- 
plete satisfaction—and the expe- 


rience and reputation of 87 years 


stand behind it. 


| 
Your Dealer Has—or Can Get—The Aetna Line | 


COTTRELL & LEONARD 
DANBURY, CONN. { 
(Makers also of the famous Cotrell Hat—-$4 to $15) 
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VANITY FAIR 


New Coaches on Old Gridirons 


(Continued from page 67) 


Tech forwards who in the last Pitts- 
burgh game changed their positions not 
only twice but as many as three times 
before they charged. There’s an idea 
there. 

All these things must receive the 
attention of coaches of whatever team 
this season—but not at the price of 
fundamentals. After the Pittsburgh- 
Georgia Tech game last year I made 
the remark that the Panthers would be 
defeated by the first eleven they met 
which was faithfully grounded in foot- 
ball essentials, and I was pretty well 
howled down by the Western Pennsyl- 
vania critics. As it happened, however, 
Pittsburgh met the fate predicted the 


very next Saturday in the contest 
against the Cleveland naval reserve 
team. 


Fundamental excellence is not easily 
attained; indeed, so difficult are the pro- 
cesses that one does not wonder at the 
tendency of coaches to give it more or 
less perfunctory attention, their thoughts 
meanwhile being chiefly occupied in 
fashioning an ice-cream offence which 
will involve such stars as happen to 
be available. But take the greatest 
coach that modern football has pro- 
duced, Percy D. Haughton. His Har- 
vard outfits knew basic football before 
they knew anything else, and until they 
knew it they had to get along as best 
they could in games against opponents 
of the preliminary season. Haughton 
was perfectly willing to accept a beat- 
ing, if a beating had to come, while 
the process of foundation building was 
under way; the excellent results were 
always apparent in the Princeton and 
Yale games wherein the Crimson re- 
vealed annually a flawless technique 
with such added features of attack and 
defence as Haughton had erected upon 
the substantial and enduring substruc- 
ture. It was this coach who did more 
than anyone else to refute the asser- 
tion that one season is too short a 
period in which to ground a team ade- 
quately in the fundamental principles 
of the game and give it a varied offence 
as well. 


The Outlook at Harvard 


AUGHTON is not with Harvard 

this season; the Crimson is work- 
ing along under the leadership of Robert 
T. Fisher, who played three years under 
the great coach, and a group of young 
assistant coaches, all of whom are grad- 
uates of the Haughton school. Just 
how successful the Cambridge eleven 
will be depends not alone upon the 
development of the material—which is 
inferior in many respects to that which 
was available in the years from 1909 to 
1915—but upon the ability of this set 
of young coaches adequately to apply 
the lessons which they learned from 
their great mentor. With Haughton 
concentrated upon business and his two 
chief lieutenants, Leo Leary and Reggie 
Browne—one of the great football 
strategists of all time— not available, 
the road of the Crimson this season 
may well prove considerably more diffi- 


cull than in years when Haughton 
reigned. 
Under this great coach Harvard’s 


chief assets were an uncanny facility 
in concealing the real point of attack 
—mainly through her hidden ball 
plays—punting employed as an offen- 
sive measure and, as already pointed 
out, a flawless technique. It was inti- 
mated at various times in the course 
of the Haughton regime that this coach 
had in reserve certain innovations which 
were to be applied in the future as the 
character of the material suggested. 
Whether this was so, or not, or whether 
being so, Haughton has turned the re- 
sults of his lucubrations over to his 
successors may be known when the 
present season is at an end. 


The Yale Coaches 


Yale under T. A. D. Jones in 1916 
developed a system that relieved 
Harvard’s hidden ball attack of pretty 
much of its sting. The defensive meas. 
ures employed related to the arrange. 
ment of playing zones by the various 
linemen and when that game at the 
Bowl in 1916 was over the Harvard 
coach must have realized that the time 
had come when it would be well to 
consider bringing to light any new 
offensive expedients which he retained 
in his secret locker. But war inter. 
vened and this year Tad Jones is no 
less involved in affairs extraneous to 
football than is his Harvard rival. Be- 
sides giving Yale a spirited and dis. 
cerning defence Jones succeeded in get- 
ting his line into the interference in 
a way Yale teams had not done for 
several years, a fact which served to 
bring the Elis successfully through their 
two big games despite the fact that the 
backfield was not on the whole as bril- 
liant as the outfits which either Har- 
vard or Princeton had back of the line. 

Dr. Albert H. Sharpe, assisted by 
Dr. Arthur Brides, Dr. William T. Bull 
and several young men who were gradu- 
ated from the Yale football school of 
recent years, compose the football 
faculty at New Haven. As coach at 
Cornell Dr. Sharpe was sound and re- 
sourceful, if not brilliant. Dr. Brides 
is a first rate line coach and as an 
instructor of punting and dropkicking 
Dr. Bull is without a peer—I was 
tempted to say, without a rival. While 
Tad Jones will be missed—Dr. Sharpe 
will hardly fill his place—yet on the 
other hand the material which has ap- 
peared at the Yale Bowl is far and 
away superior to any that Tad Jones 
had to handle; it is more impressive 
indeed than that which Harvard has 
found available. As a consequence Yale 
enthusiasts find themselves justified in 
looking forward to an eleven which 
will closely approximate the high New 
Haven standard. 


The Princeton Situation 


RINCETON in 1915 and 1916 under 

the coaching of John Harland 
(Speedy) Rush displayed for the first 
time since 1899 a genuine ability to 
gain ground through rushing. The 
Tigers revealed an ability not only to 
produce end runs and those time- 
honored Princeton off-tackle plays but 
to crack no matter what line. True in 
neither of those years did Nassau de- 
feat either Harvard or Yale, but at the 
same time the groundwork of a versa- 
tile running attack was built of which 
Rush’s successor, William H. Roper, 
will probably take full advantage. 
Roper is a coach whose ability as 4 
strategist, whose capacity as an original 
thinker were adequately demonstrated 
in 1906 when he developed a Princeton 
team under the revised football rules 
which made the forward pass and the 
onside kick legal. No eleven carried 
both methods of offence farther that 
year than did the Tigers. And in 1907 
Roper devised a clever expedient of 
getting the Princeton fullback through 
the center of the line. After the sea- 
son of 1908 Roper went to the Unl- 
versity of Missouri and turned out 4 
championship team; later he coached 
Swarthmore with success and last year 
he assisted Keene Fitzpatrick, the Prince- 
ton trainer, in coaching the Princeton 
S. A. T. C. eleven. This team, by the 
way, revealed in the game against Camp 
Upton, an eleven man attack and an 
interfering quarterback which may ° 
taken as hint of the way affairs W 
be conducted at Nassau this season. 
Never in all their history have the 
Tigers been better off in the way ° 
material; their success depends upon the 
use made of it. (Continued on page 102) 
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How supremely important to us are 
certain letters! With what strength, yet 
how delicately they convey their friendly 
messages | 


A sympathetic: interpreter is the sta- 
tionery that bears them. Crane’s Linen 
Lawn owns a smartness which appeals 
to the conservative and to the liberal, 
and which only its honourable ancestry 
permits. 


All good stationery departments can show 
you the five smart envelope shapes— 
Whitley, Premier, Intervale, Geraidine 
and Copley—any one of which you may 
select with confidence. 


Usable samples sent on request for 


























twenty-five cents 
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The name of ‘‘Raveledge Vellum’’ appropriately 
describes one of the Crane papers that will please 
tne woman who desires a touch of the unusual. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 


New York Pittsfield, Mass. 
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The illustrations show fine specimens of 
Antique English Silver. Pair Candelabra, 
17% inches high with Mask. Rose and 
leaf ornament finely chased in high relief, 
Geo. III, made by William Burwash and 
Richard Sibley. Cake Basket, Geo. Il, 
1750, made by William Shaw, finely chased 
and piercea. 


ANTIQUE 
ENGLISH 
SILVER 
IMPORTANT 
COLLECTION 


Mappin & Webb 


London 


2 Queen Victoria St., E. C. 4. 158-162 Oxford St., W. 1. 172 Regent St., W. 1. 
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T IS a wonderful achievement to take a car as good as the 
Prercr-Arrow always was and make it as much better as 
it now is. The Dual Valve Engine increases and intensifies 
every quality which made the Pierce-Arrow what it is. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
















Twenty years ago the idea of a pipe organ 
Today 
the pipe organ is planned for as naturally 


in one’s home was not dreamed of. 


as a conservatory or library. 

You can play an Estey Residence Organ. 
Its mechanical player is more accurate than 
any human musician can always be, and it 
reproduces elaborate or simple compositions 
with marvelous fidelity. If you are a iuwusician 
the player will not disturb your own inter- 


Oxey remadence (gan 


pretation. The Estey Residence Organ 
can be built into the home you live in, or 


planned for in your new one. 


The Estey Organ Company, Brattleboro, 
Vermont; Studios in New York, 11 West 
49th Street ; Chicago, Lyon & Healy; Phila- 
delphia, 1701 Walnut Street; Boston, 120 
Boylston Street ; Los Angeles, 633 South Hill 
Street. 
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A Royal 


UT in God’s country at twilight. Nature 

in Autumn costume. An alluring road. 

A crescent moon. A party of your own 
choosing. And a Jordan Silhouette. 


You stop a moment to enjoy it all. Then 
you settle back—and touch the throttle. 


Smoothly, silently the Silhouette slips away. 
Through secluded villages and sleeping fields. 
There’s a new life in the air—a new tingle in 
the blood. 


No wracking side sway. No bouncing up 
and down. No disconcerting squeaks or rat- 
tles. Just a soft steady pull—faster—faster— 
no effort—no noise—no need to brace your- 
self. You are really motoring now. 


No longer the blasé driver of yesterday. 
You are the companion of a new kind of car— 
answering the call of the open country—yield- 





V agabond 


ing to the whims of the moment —a royal 
vagabond travelling the road to Everywhere. 


Picture it all. Picture your car—the light- 
est one built, for its wheelbase—answering to 
your slightest touch. Picture the flat top-edge. 
(The wide-opening doors. The rectangular 
mouldings. The low slanting wind shield. 
The odd little French angle at the dash. The 
low clean seat cowl. The cord tires. The 
long, clean lines of the all-aluminum body. 
The chassis of finished mechanical excellence 
including all of the finest, universally ap- 
proved mechanical units. 


Picture all these things. Then imagine the 
continental kind of comfort that the Silhouette 
affords — seats deep and soft and tilted just 
right—knees not too high—arm rests just right 
—wheel, pedals and levers just where you 
want them. Such is the Jordan Silhouette. 





JORDAN MOTOR CARCOMPANY,Inc., CLEVELAND, OHIO 





JORDAN 
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Town Coupé 


Desig ned and butt fer ‘ My. Ernest 4 Hughes of Chicago 
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“The Paris of America” 


he St. Charles 


ONEofAMERICA’S LEADING HOTELS 
ALFRED S. AMER & CO., LTD., Props. 


The St. Charles management is sending all over the 
world the unique and delicious Louisianasweetmeat 


“OLE MAMMY” 
CREOLE PRALINES 4, 


Packed in special mailing boxes— 
“A pound and a half for a dollar and 
a half,’’ with 25c added for postage 


and insurance. anywhere $1.75. 
| Send 15c in stamps for sample 


praline in souvenir box. 


Address Creole Products Deft, 


ST. CHARLES HOTEL 
NEW ORLEANS 














WHEN YOU COM 










Hotel Pennsylvania is a New York home for those 
who want the best that New York can provide. 


In luxurious comfort, in thoughtfulness for the guest’s 
personal convenience, in all that goes to make a hotel of 
character, the Pennsylvania is a worthy newcomer to 
the ranks of the world’s hotels that are most familiar to 
the discriminating. 


Convenient to everything—shopping, theatrical and 
business districts. 


am. Lota Poermsyhviaia 


° =: Le Opp Pennsylvania Ferma! New York] 
Hotel Booklet for the Asking o,SKanntv’ pp Pennsylvani 
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CCA 


MMEYE 


Branch De Luxe 


381 Fifth Avenue Mew York 
Exclusive footwear for Women. 


Exhibitions of our footwear are now being held at all the larger cities. 


HG, 
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VANITY FAIR 


New Coaches on Old Gridirons 


(Continued from page 98) 


The Navy and Army 


THE Annapolis eleven, with an abun- 
dance of good material has begun 
the season with prospects brighter than 
in years. Gilmour Dobie, the head 
coach, is the man who coached the 
University of Washington for nine con- 
secutive seasons in which the eleven 
was not defeated. He went to Annapolis 
from Detroit and coached the Midship- 
men in 1917 and 1918. These were war 
years and the schedule of the Navy 
team, aS a consequence, was not of a 
nature to apply to Dobie’s system the 
test which it will receive this season. 
However, enough was learned to war- 
rant the conviction that Dobie is an 
extremely brilliant football instructor, 
a man who does not attempt to build 
his rather complex offence upon an un- 
stable foundation, as so many western 
coaches have done. 

West Point has as football director 
Colonel Charles Daly, who won fame 
not only as a star backfield man at 
Harvard and the Military Academy 
but as a coach who has more than 
one Navy scalp hanging from his belt. 
The material he has found available 
is mainly inexperienced; not in years, 
indeed, has the Army been so _ badly 
off for players of known dependability, 
if not genius. Colonel Daly is a great 
coach— which is fortunate, since no 
ordinary ability is adequate to cope 
with the situation on the Plains this 
year. 


Cornell and “Speedy” Rush 


OHN HARLAND (SPEEDY) RUSH, 

who coached Princeton in 1915 and 
1916, bears the hopes of Cornell this 
season. Rush has a brilliant strategical 
mind, a solid knowledge of the struc- 
ture of the game and with experience 
gained in his two years of eastern coach- 
ing he may be counted upon to make 
a great deal of the strong nucleus of 
experienced players he has found at 
Ithaca. 

Pennsylvania, now in the midst of 
her preliminary season, is looking for- 
ward to the crucial games against Pitts- 
burgh, Cornell and Dartmouth. Some 
rather good material was handed down 
from the fairly successful 1918 outfit 
and certain strong players, returned 
from the war, will be utilized to fill 
various important positions. Robert H. 
Folwell continues his duties as coach. 
He has certain strong points and cer- 
tain weak points as a gridiron instructor. 
At the end of every season in which 
he has coached at Franklin Field his 
teams have been qualified exponents of 
the gridiron game; he has yet, how- 
ever, to produce an eleven entitled to 
be considered as great. 

Dartmouth is developing under the 
tutelage of C. W. Spears and has few 
veterans, but a likely lot of prepara- 
tory school material. Spears has been 
an alumnus of Dartmouth only two 
years; previously as a lineman on Han- 
over elevens, he was rated among the 
first flight of guards. He coached the 
Green last year and was none too suc- 
cessful, a showing, however, ascribed 
more to lack of excellent material than 
to shortcomings on the part of the 
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coach. This season he has the assist- 
ance of several men who were star 
players in their day at the New Hamp- 
shire institution. 

Columbia, with Fred T. Dawson, a 
Princetonian, as head coach, and a 
nucleus of players from the really fine 
S. A. T. C. team of 1918, expects this 
season to make a showing such as will 
convince her well-wishers that Blue and 
White teams are qualified to go afield 
and tackle the strongest elevens in the 
country—which, under the conditions 
governing the restoration of football at 
Morningside, Columbia was unable to 
do for a period of. five years. The five- 
year proscription ends with the pres- 
ent season and the understanding is that 
among the features of the 1920 season 
will be at least the resumption of old 
time gridiron rivalry with Pennsylvania. 

Colgate, the little David which in 
recent years has been smiting the foot- 
ball Goliaths hip and thigh, rejoices in 
the return of Lawrence Bankart as head 
coach. Bankart has earned an enviable 
reputation as a football instructor and 
annually his efforts, combined -with 
some amazingly good material, have 
given Colgate a rating considerably 
higher than that to which small col- 
lege elevens can aspire. This man, with 
Dr. F. J. O'Neill, who continues as 
coach at Syracuse, has done more than 
any coach, save possibly Glenn Warner, 
of Pittsburgh, to give to modern foot- 
ball attack certain new features which 
all coaches must study. 

Warner, by the way, has launched 
his eleven upon the new season; he 
seems well satisfied with his backfield, 
but his line is not up to the standard 
of recent years. At least so he says, 
and, indeed, it is hardly to be expected 
that set after set of man-eating for- 
wards shall succeed themselves with- 
out break. Other colleges in the east 
to be reckoned with this season are 
Rutgers, coached by George Foster 
Sanford; Williams, coached by Joseph 
Brooks, the former Colgate star; West 
Virginia, which is reported to have 
assembled a set of the most powerful 
men ever put together on one eleven; 
Amherst, coached by that superb tech- 
nician, Prof. Raymond B. Gettell, and 
last, but certainly not least of any col- 
lege, bar none, which has been named, 
Brown. Here Edward N. Robinson, a 
highly gifted instructor, continues as 
coach and games thus far played sug- 
gest that he has a set of players well 
up to the Brunonian standard. 

Out west Fielding H. Yost remains 
as head coach of the University of 
Michigan; Alonzo A. Stagg is retained 
at the University of Chicago; Fred 
Zuppke goes on at Illinois, J. W. Wilce 
at the University of Ohio, E. O. Stiehm 
at Indiana, Dr. H. L. Williams at Min- 
nesota and J. R. Richards at Wiscon- 
sin.. At Northwestern Fred J. Murphy, 
the Yale graduate who brought grid- 
iron fame to Evanston, has_ entered 
business, giving way to Charles Bach- 
man of Notre Dame. 

As with the eastern elevens, the west- 
ern teams are beneficiaries of former 
stars, who have returned from the war 
to complete their courses. 
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Clydella“fl l | len 
CL a anne fae Sis 
Pe 
gives that smart distinctiveness and luxurious comfort 
that every man craves in his Shirts and Pajamas. 
Made by the manufacturers of “Viyella” by the secret 
process that renders’ “Clydella” absolutely unshrink- i 
able. poe 1 ~ a 
WM. HOLLINS & CO., LTD. THE GLOVES of -UNVARYING SERVICE 
45 EAST 177TH Soa: NEW YORI ee See 
28-30 Wellington St., West, Toronto, Canada Ao ie pi ev ho. igi ad- 
a Ro ee ae to prevalent style, softness 
. inv ae of leathers and faultless fe 
| At shops that value prestige—name 
the nearest one on request 
Sa Gloves for al? SESE Sie Oe gloves a feature 
ALLEN GLOVE COMPANY. 
Gloversville, .N. Y. : a 
o Founded 1846 
i The Two- 
i in-One : 
: a reversible wool glove. 
i —lined or unlined 
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The new 
Premier 


Path 


Flickerless, ‘ 






escope 


‘Safety Standard’’ 


Motion Picture Projector 


Embodies seven years of successful experience 
gained in the world-wide sale and use of over 
10,000 former models in exclusive City and 
Country Homes, Schools, Churches, Clubs and 
Commercial Establishments. 


The New Premicr is as great an improvement over the 


former models as the 


limousine is superior to the auto of ten years ago. 
that anybody can operate it. sit 
pictures amaze and delight the expert critics. 


modern self-starting, high-powered 
So simple 
So exquisitely built that its 
So safe with 


its narrow-width, slow-burning film that it is labeled by the 


Underwriters, “Enclosing 


booth not required.” 


Can be used anywhere without a licensed operator or insur- 


ance restrictions. The i 


deal projector for outdoor evening 


entertainments ou the lawn. 


Weighs only 23 pounds w 
suitcase for the traveler 
cabinet. 


‘ith universal motor. Fits in a small 


.or can be mounted on a handsome 


Through the Pathéscope Fil: Exchanges already established 
in principal cities the Pathésccpe owner may rent or exchange 


reels as often as desired. 


Nearly 1,500 reels of the world’s best Dramas, Comedies, 
Animated Cartoons, Scientific, Travel, Educational, and War 
Pictures now available and more added weekly. 


Think of having Mary 


Pickford, Charlie Chaplin, Wm. S. 


Hart in your own home,—or you can 


Take 


on the 





We number among our p 
Armour, Frederick G. B 


Your Own Motion Pictures 


with the Pathéscope Camera, as hundreds 
are doing, and preserve a priceless record 
of loved ones in living, fascinating action 


screen. 


Choice of the exacting 


atrons Vincent Astor, Mrs. J. Ogden 
ourne, Geo. W. Baker, Mrs. Edwin 


Gould, Mrs. Pembroke Jones, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr., Otto 
Kahn, Chas. S. Mellen, Henry C. Phipps, Mrs. Jacob Schiff, 
Mrs. Alfred G. Vanderbilt, F. W. Woolworth and others. 
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Clubs, Churches and Schools 


Find in the NEW PREMIER PATHESCOPE 


any age and all occasions. 


eed to entertain, interest and 
Exchange contains over 1,100 
to suit every taste, every mood, 








Visit the Pathéscope Sa 


lon or write or call for literature. 


The Pathéscope Co. of America, Inc. 
Suite 1805, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


Agencies 


in Principal Cities 























up, unmarked. As fast as scores were 
gathered up by the ushers and taken to 
the prize table, they were sorted out into 
hundreds, keeping all between 1,100 and 
1,200 together, etc. 

As soon as the last score was turned 
in, one of the three envelopes was se- 
lected blindfold, opened, and a slip 
drawn from it blindfold. The scores 
most closely approaching the drawn 
number, above or below, are the win- 
ners. 

Suppose the number drawn to be 
1,240, and the scores nearest to it, readi- 
ly found in the 1,200 to 1,300 pile, are 
1,236, 1,280, and 1,196. They would 
win Ist, 2nd, and 3rd prizes in that 
order. Of course, this is all luck, but 
so is everything connected with a chari- 
ty game. The scheme is at least abso- 
lutely free from fraud, and makes it 
useless for unscrupulous players to pile 
up a score that is open to the suspicion 
of being arrived at by collusion. 


Hard Luck Hands 


CORRESPONDENT has been good 

enough to call our attention to the 
fact that there are two kinds of hard 
luck hands; those in which the cards 
do not lie right for any play we make, 
and those in which the adversaries do 
not play right for the cards we hold. 

It is undoubtedly true that there is a 
great deal of luck in the way the ad- 
versaries play a hand; a slight differ- 
ence in the selection of a suit to lead, 
a peculiar discard, a too hasty winning 
oi a irick, may change things in a way 
that no skill could have done. 

Here is a hand that was played in a 
duplicate game last winter which might 
be framed as an example of hard luck. 
The declarer at six tables out of seven 
went game, and at two tables he made 
an extra trick. At one table, one of 
the best plavers held the declarer’s hand 
and reversed the score. Here is the dis- 
tribution: 





106 
97 64 
1085 
AQJ4 


v 
A B 
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A53 

AKQ83 

K9 

963 

| Z dealt a bid no-trump, which every 
one passed. At six tables out of the 
seven, A opened with ace queen of 
diamonds. Z then led the king of clubs, 
and on finding four to the J 10 with B, 
while A was discarding the encouraging 
7 of hearts, he led a spade, and finessed 
the jack. 

Having no diamonds to return, B 
led the heart and Z put on the ace. 
Another spade allowed Y to lead the 
club 9 through B, covered by the 10. 
A third spade put ‘dummy in again to 
| make the fourth spade trick and lead 
another club. This enabled the good 
players to get four odd out of it. 

When this deal got round to one table 
the score turned in was just the reverse 
of this, the declarer being the one that 
got only three tricks. This is how it 
happened. 

The contract was one no-trump, as 
| usual, but the lady who had the lead 
| had been taking lessons from another 
lady, and had just been told never to 
lead away from suits headed by ace 
and queen, especially against no-trump- 
ers. Not having heard that the addition 
| of the jack makes quite a difference in 
| this rule, she opened with the deuce of 
hearts, and the eight forced the ace. 

One lead of clubs disclosed the situa- 
| tion, and Z saw that his only chance 
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; Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


(Continued from page 65) 


was to get dummy in with a spade 
finesse, which would give him at least 
three spade tricks and the double finesse 
in clubs, if the spade king was with A. 
But the finesse in spades lost to the 
king. 

Not knowing anything about the dia- 
mond suit, B naturally returned the 
heart and found himself still in the lead 
on the fourth round. The diamond lead 
was practically forced at this point, 
and, of course, A made all six of that 
suit, losing nothing but a spade trick 
at the end. 

Here is another dose that a very good 
player had to swallow, the principal in- 
gredient in this measure of hard luck 
being that the original leader was think- 
ing about something else, and forgot 














that spades were not trumps. This was 
the distribution: 
Y 92 
@ AK73 
87 
@ AQ853 
V9 4 Y Y QJ1087 
@ QJ62 A B & 104 
© A9d3 z © K64 
@ 97642 @ KJ10 
yg AK653 
& 985 
© QJ1052 
@ None 
Z dealt and bid a heart. A passed 


and Y denied the hearts with a spade, 
which B passed. Z could not stand 
the spades and bid no-trump, which 
held. 

At every table but one A either led 
through the denied spade suit or opened 
with the club queen. If the spade was 
led, dummy put on the ace and led the 
diamonds. Now, in spite of anything 
A and B can do, Z can establish the 
diamonds before losing both his re- 
entries in hearts. This wins the game, 
with three by cards. 

As the play actually went at one 
table, A won the first diamond trick 
and led another spade, dummy allow- 
ing both ten and king to win. The 
next lead was a heart, and the rest was 
easy. 

But at one table the lady who held 
A’s cards seemed rather astonished at 
being told it was her lead; but without 
asking any further questions, and under 
the impression, as she explained after- 
wards, that spades were trumps, she 
led the singleton heart. 

It is now impossible by any play to 
make the diamond suit, as one of the re- 
entries is taken out too soon. No mat- 
ter what Z leads, naturally a diamond, 
B gets in and clears the hearts. In the 
actual play, B won the first lead of 
diamonds. A won the second, and led 
the spades, B winning the trick with 
the ten and making the rest of the 
hearts, upon which A got rid of all his 
spades. 

When B led the club ten it became 
evident that dummy had lost a trick 
by discarding down to the ace queen 
of spades. Otherwise he might have 
won the club and put B in again by 
leading ace and queen of spades, so as 
to make the long spade at the end, 
instead of which he lost a trick to the 
queen of clubs. The result was that Z 
was set for two tricks, instead of win- 
ning the game, and all because a lady 
forgot that spades were not trumps! 


Ladies’ Day at the Club 


HE usual formula for a “bridge 

afternoon” at a country club seems 
to be to appoint two or three ladies to 
act as hostesses, and incidentally to sup- 
ply the refreshments, and for the mem- 
bers of each little clique to make up 
their own tables. As a rule, there 15 
no stake, and the style of play is strictly 
in keeping (Continued on page 1(6) 
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It has been our aim to make z 
every Van Blerck motor so py 
good and so dependable that 
it shall sustain the high name 
it has created for performance 
through its frequent choice by 
the foremost designers. 
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Also makers of high-duty commercial engines 


Office and Works at Monroe, Mich. 
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DELICATELY SCENTED 
GOLD TIPS 


29 Kr LO 


BOX DELUXE OF 
100: 9220- 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you.write Dept.MXV. 
1790 Broadway 


New York 

































No sagging at the knee and 
around the calf, no folding 
over the shoe tops—the trousers 
draped right; io be otherwise 
dressed is not to be well-dressed. 


And they’re so comfcrtable! The special 
adjusting feature, so light and simple, at 
the back of every pair of Presidents, in- 
sures absolute comfort. The trimmings, 
too, are superior—all brass, and will not 
stain or rust. A length and width of web 
in colors to suit every man’s preference. 
Guaranteed absolutely satisfactory or 
money back. All dealers. 

Also made in fine mercerized lisle webbing with 
gilt finished brass trimmings at a slight advance 
in price. 


Irident Suspender Company 


Shirley, Mass. 
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&MEN who ate accustomed to. wearing cor- 

rect ate accustomed to calling 
for a Hickok Belt and Initial Buckle — they 
know they are getting the best. 


Ie is only natural, therefore, that leading Haber- 
dashers, Men’s:Shops and Jewelers are always. 


“ready to supply Belts and Buckles made by — 
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VANITY FAIR 


Joan of Arc in California 


(Continued from page 63) 


in a dungeon, I was forced to sit rigid 
while white rats, painted black, ran over 
my arms and shoulders—a sugary path 
having been laid out to keep them all 
within the camera focus. By my re- 
quest, however, this scene was elimi- 
nated as being too unpleasant for sensi- 
tive nerves—incidentally my own. 

Then came the crowning torture— 
the burning. At the first attempt to 
film this harrowing scene I was none 
too secure in my mind as to the be- 
havior of smoke pots and fire induced 
by quarts of gasoline and so, at a false 
alarm, the “Maid” was observed to 
gather her robes and chains about her; 
break away from the stake and clear 
the scaffolding in one neat bound. An- 
other day the wind veered in the wrong 
direction, at what is generally termed 
the crucial moment, and I was en- 
veloped in clouds of black smoke which 
brought on a severe coughing spell and 
made a long wait and wash-up impera- 
tive. 

A great many people believe that the 
movies are so cleverly faked that every 
scene is merely an illusion—that the per- 


formers may go through their parts 
serenely with no discomfort, scarcely 
knowing what roles they are assuming 
or what story they are attempting to 
convey. This is very far from the truth, 
as any one who has done his or her 
bit before the camera will aver. 

In portraying Joan the Woman, | 
felt that I was actually living through 
those marvelous scenes myself. For me, 
Domrémy re-existed in California, and 
I experienced a very realistic thrill in 
raising the siege of Orleans, in bringing 
about the coronation of the young 
Dauphin at Rheims, and finally in my 
martyrdom. 

The portrayal of the rdle of Joan 
was indeed, a privilege for me; it was 
worth more than any of my operatic 
creations to have lived so thoroughly 
the character of the Maid who stands 
out as the great woman of history. 

Nevertheless, when, in retrospective 
mood, I consider the weight of that suit 
of armor, I feel extremely grateful for 
the fact that I did not have to play 
a forty-eight-week engagement in my 
favorite role of “Joan, the Woman.” 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


(Continued from page 104) 


with the general run of auction when 
played “for fun”. 

A card turned up in dealing does not 
seem to make any difference. If it is 
an ace, Mrs. Dresser simply smiles, and 
says, “Do you mind, dear?” and, of 
course, the charming Mrs. Smith says 
no, so the deal proceeds. This was the 
distribution of the cards in the first 
hand Mrs. Dresser dealt. I did not 
wait to see any others! 


Mrs. Jones 
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Mrs. Dresser’s Hand 


Mrs. Dresser bid one no-trump, Mrs. 
Smith said two hearts, Mrs. Jones two 
no-trumps, Mrs. Brown three hearts and 
Mrs. Dresser three no-trumps, which 
went round to Mrs. Brown, who 
doubled, Mrs. Dresser redoubling. Why 
not? Her partner must have the hearts. 

Mrs. Smith led the heart jack and 
dummy’s cards were laid down with 
the remark: “I helped you because I 
could stop the hearts, my dear. You 
know it was Mrs. Smith that bid the 
hearts, and I supposed she had both 
ace and king.” 

No penalty being demanded for this 
reference to the bidding, after the final 
declaration has been made, it is pre- 
sumed that neither Mrs. Smith nor 
Mrs. Brown were aware of the existence 
of Law No. 51. 

After five heart tricks had been piled 
up against her, upon which Mrs. Dresser 
discarded three diamonds, one club and 
a spade, Mrs. Brown led the jack of 
clubs, upon which Mrs. Dresser put the 
queen. The king won, the deuce was 
returned and the ten forced the ace. 

Mrs. Dresser then led the ace of 
spades and caught the lone king, Mrs. 
Brown playing a small club, which im- 


pelled Mrs. Jones to exclaim: “Why, 
where on earth are all the spades? Why 
on earth didn’t you bid spades, my 
dear?” to which Mrs. Dresser rejoined: 
“Why I had three aces, my dear.” 

Mrs. Dresser and her partner were 
evidently oblivious to the fact that un- 
der Law 86 a player who corrects a 
revoke in time to save the usual penalty 
can be called on to play her highest or 
lowest of the suit led. By calling the 
high spade, Mrs. Dresser could have 
made the whole suit. As it was the 
queen killed dummy’s jack, Mrs. Smith 
discarding diamonds. The return of the 
club held the declarer down to three 
tricks. 

The subdued shriek of delight with 
which Mrs. Brown, who was keeping 
the score, announced that they got 500 
for that was promptly squelched by her 
partner, who reminded her that Mrs. 
Dresser had redoubled, and that it was 
1,000, which was stoutly denied by Mrs. 
Jones, who insisted that she did not 
hear her partner redouble, or she would 
certainly have bid spades or something, 
and in the discussion the fact that the 
contract was actually set for 1,200, in- 
stead of 1,000, was entirely lost sight of. 


Answer to the October Problem 

This was the distribution of the cards in 
VII, by Prof. T. J. Wertenbaker, of Prince- 
ton University, U. S. A, 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads, Y and Z 
want only three tricks, but against any 
defence. This is how they get them. 

Z leads the spade, which Y trumps and 
leads a diamond, B winning the trick with 
the nine or seven. If B return the diamond, 
Z discards a spade. Now B must lead a 
trump, which Z wins with the king, return: 
ing the eight, which A wins with the jack. 
Now nothing can prevent Z from making 
the ten. ; 

If B leads a trump, instead of returning 
the diamond at the third trick, Z will play 
the king and lead a spade. B can_ either 
trump or discard a diamond. Whichever 
he does, Z must make one of his trumps. 
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| HOOSIER IV, the 28 Hacker rurabout with a @cylinder, 145 H. P. Sterling, winner 1919 South- 
ern Championship at the Miami Regatta, and MISS LIBERTY, the 52' Great Lakes cruiser with a 
single eight, which frequently travels over 200 miles a day, are typical of Sterling speed, power and 
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constancy. Back of these performances are 7 years of world’s speed records. 


A new Sterling high speed engine is in production. 
4-cylinder motor developing 150 H. P., the 6, 225 and the 8, 300 at 1500 R 


Itisa peg id Daeg dual valve-in-the-head engine, the 


. M. on an average weight of 10 pounds per 


Ik. P. Reduced to terms of Speed, this means new records at Miami in 1920 whe those who possess these motors. 


| STERLING ENGINE COMPANY, 

















ESTABLISHED 


Andrew Alexander 


548 Fifth Avenue, New York 


They say the average man has but six 
years to buy the wearables he really 
wants—from 18 when mother leaves off, 
to 24 when wifie starts. So here are the 


i shoes for the Era of Freedom -different, 
and they show it in their swaggering 








affectations. Liked by youngsters and 
oldsters, and noticed by feminine eyes. 












And for women, 
there: is a sister-shoe 
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1274 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N.*Y. 





























Suit, Overcoat 
and Cap to 
match 
















With good fabrics 
scarcer than ever, 
there is but one road 
to economy in Motor 
Apparel, and that is, 
Quality. In this Out- 
fit, of fine dark gray 
all-wool whipcord, we 
offer, considering con- 
ditions, ar outfit which 
is remarkable for both 
quality and value— 
complete, at $89.50 or 


Suit, 
Coat, 
Cap, 


BROADWAY AT 49th STREET 


$36.50 
§0.00 
3.00 
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‘‘Wherever fine shoes meet.” 


Lutetian Cream 


FOR TAN OR BROWN SHOES 


“There Is ONE Best in Everything” 


Well Kept Shoes 
Look Best and Last Longest 


In any gathering of smart folk, whether it be 
a dozen on the club porch, or twenty thousand 
in a gridiron stadium, well kept shoes are in 
evidence. Even the best shoes, which cost a 
pretty penny now-a-days, lose their newness 
after brief wear and only proper care will keep 
them seemly and in good condition. 


The secret of keeping smart shoes smart, lies in 
occasional applications of Lutetian and Meltonian 
Creams. These London-made dressings keep the 
leather soft, pliable and porous, actually doubling 
the life of the average shoe. Moreover, they imparc 
that smooth, rich lustre which distinguishes fine 
boots from the hard gloss of poor leather and cheap 
polishes. 


Used by sportsmen, fashionables and military folk 
for three-quarters of a century, Luvutetian and 
Meltonian Creams are best in the world by every 
test of time and circumstance. They are sold only 
by the good shops, where substitution is prohibited. 
We will be glad to tell you where you can con- 
veniently purchase these dressings. 


Salomon & Phillips, Sole Agents, New York 
High Grade Dealers, write us 


Meltonian Cream 


FOR BLACK OR WHITE SHOES 


“There Is ONE Best in Ezerything” 
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woman of magnificent physique and 
strikes at the ball with extraordinary 
freedom and abandon, but it is this 
| very abandon which is occasionally the 
cause of her undoing. She flings her- 
self at the ball—as we say on this side 
of the water, she is “all out” at every 
tee shot. On the other hand, Miss 
Leitch always appears to be driving 
well within her physical powers. Not 
that she ever strikes at the ball at 
all gently—the spared drive for safety 
is not in her repertoire from the tee— 
but she always seems to have a litile 
,in hand and one never sees her play 
|a full wooden club shot in which the 
sin of pressing for exceptional length 
could be laid at her door. Her very 
pose, at the conclusion of the swing, 
| suggests complete control of the club, 
and, what is probably more important, 
a complete control of her position. 

I played a test match with Miss 
| Leitch some nine years ago, when she 
was a very young girl. It was arranged 
with the object of attempting to find 
out the relative golfing merits of the 
two sexes. It was played over two 
of our very best inland courses, Walton 
| Heath and Sunningdale, both of which 
| have been carved out of heather land, 
| which admittedly supplies the best form 
| of inland courses. 

I had openly expressed the opinion 
that, on a links which would supply 
a good and trying test, the disparity 
| between the golf of men and the golf 
!of women was fully nine strokes in 
|the round, and I was asked whether 
|I had sufficient belief in my opinion 
to test it in a game with Miss Leitch, 
and I replied that I had. I was told 
by one or two who had played with 
her that I would have to “eat my 
words,” one of her enthusiastic admir- 
ers going so far as to tell me that 
if I attempted to give her half a stroke 
a hole, she would literally eat me up, 
his explanation being that he himself 
had attempted the task and failed sig- 
nally. And I could quite believe it, as 
he was the sort of golfer whom I should 
like to buy at my valuation of him as 
a player and then sell at his own. 

Well, I was eventually defeated, but 
certainly not eaten, as the match fin- 
ished on the seventy-first green in a 
seventy-two hole match, and at one 
time I stood no less than five holes to 
the good with only fifteen to play. 
For the remainder of the round she 
played magnificent golf, and everything 
going her way she hauled me back 
hole after hole, and eventually won 
on the seventy-first green. 

At the time of the match I was not 
particularly impressed with the play 
of Miss Leitch in that there were weak- 
nesses in evidence in comparison with 
the play of men, mainly in the play 
through the green. Moreover, her short 
match play was not in any way sound, 
as, unless she was far enough away 
from the hole to strike the ball firmly, 
she, like the vast majority of women 
| players, seemed unable to impart any 
| marked undercut to the shot. 

After a lapse of nine years I was 
again called upon to play Miss Leitch 
in one of these sex test matches. This 
time, however, I was not called upon 
to concede anything in the matter of 
strokes. The concession was in yardage 
from the tee. At seventeen of the 
holes she was allowed to play from 
teeing grounds situated some twenty 
to one hundred and twenty yards in 
front of those from which I had to 
drive. It took me a very short time 
| to realize what this meant, as I found 
myself playing wooden club shots up 
to the hole, where she only had short 
iron shots to play. But what impressed 
me most was the crisp and clean way 
she struck the ball, and I remarked 
to her “Have you not lengthened out 











Leitch, Golf Wonder 


(Continued from page 61) 


in your wooden club play?” and she 
replied “Yes, I think I am driving ten 
to fifteen yards farther than I used to,” 
and after a few more holes had been 
played I was in a position thoroughly 
to endorse this view. 

As far as combined length and accur- 
acy went, I had never seen a woman 
hit wooden club shots as she did, and 
I could not believe that it was pos- 
sible. I saw her play twenty-eight 
wooden club shots that day, and she 
never spoiled a single one of them, 
and there was only one which was 
really off the line. 

On account of having to drive from 
different tees, it was a little difficult to 
form a comparison as to how her driv- 
ing would compare with my own, but 
as the match in the afternoon concluded 
on the sixteenth green, she came back 
to the men’s tees and we had a trial 
of length at the last two holes. 

At the first of these I hit a tee shot, 
which, not for a moment, did I want 
to play over again. She struck a good 
tee shot but appeared to hit it a bit 
off the heel. When we came up I 
was something like twenty-five yards 
in front. At the last hole she struck 
a beautiful blow right off the centre 
of the club. We were both on the 
same line, but our balls were not in 
sight from the tee. I knew that it 
was a very near thing, and when we 
came over the bracken and could see 
the balls, one was just a few yards in 
front of the other, and I was quite 
relieved to find that the one we first 
came to was not mine. I had just six 
yards to the good. I can outdrive her, 
but on the average not more than fifteen 
yards, and I cannot see that I have lost 
any length since 1910, and in that year 
I outdrove her by fully thirty yards. 

She plays her iron shots just like a 
male golfer, taking a crisp divot with 
every shot. In fact, she strikes all 
her shots very firmly, with one notable 
exception, and that is the all-important 
putt. On her “on” days, she can putt 
exceedingly well; on her “off” days she 
can't putt at all. If she is to be beaten 
by any woman golfer in the world, it 
will never be through her lack of abil- 
ity in playing up to the hole. In this 
she is in class by herself. 

Quite recently she went round the 
Walton Heath course in a score of 
eighty, playing from the men’s tees, 
and in a recent Victory Tournament 
on the same links, in which practically 
all the leading male professionals were 
playing, there were only six totals of 
under 80. 

Walton Heath is difficult enough for 
the best men players and is a terribly 
hard course for women. On this occa- 
sion she went round in 80, made up 
as follows: 

Out ...8:4 43 3.3 3.5 3—38 

In ....543 5555 5 5—42—80 
It was a very fine score, for it is sel- 
dom that anyone except Braid himself 
or one of his brother professionals goes 
round Walton Heath with nothing worse 
than a 5. Miss Leitch might have been 
in the seventies, but took three putts 
on the thirteenth and fourteenth greens. 

I hear there is a great girl player 
in America—Miss Alexa Stirling. A 
match between her, and our British 
wonder, would be worth going a long 
way to see, but I cannot imagine any 
woman golfer defeating Miss Leitch, as 
she is certainly in a class quite by 
herself over here. 

No article on British golf for women 
would be adequate or complete without 
a flattering mention of two other phe- 
nomenal lady players in this country. 
I allude, of course, to Mrs, Allan Mac- 
beth, better known as Miss Muriel 
Dodd, and Mrs. Dobell, both of them 
champions and players of rare brilliance 
and dash, 
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HANGING SEASONS need 

mean no sacrifice of the beauty and 

distinctiveness of silk shirtings for vig- 

orous autumn sports or business days. 

Empire Loomcraft Silks are unequalled for 
tasteful design and durability. 


€inpire Lroomeraft Silk 
REG U.S.PAT. OFF. 
(Formerly Empire Wash Crepe) 

Look for the label sewed in ready-made shirts; 
the name sewed in the selvage is your guarantee in 
choosing materials for made-to-order garments. 

Other Empire Loomcraft Silks for men’s shirtings 
are Mellowspun*, Shapspun*, Guildcrepe*, Commo- 
dore Crepe*, Chateau*, and Kingcloth*. 

*(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


SHIRTINGS “r MEN 














If you are careful of your ap- 
pearance you will want a 


VAREDY PAtr 


It's a hat that belongs on the boule- 
vard, in the financial district or 
wherever well-to-do people mingle. 


There is a VANITY model for every 
type of face—a model that will 
prove most becoming to you. 


VANITY HAT dealers are now 
showing Fall and Winter styles. 


Illustrated Folder on request 


THE NONAME HAT 
MFG. CO. 


220 Fifth Ave. New York 


Plant at Orange, N. J., 
since 1883 
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Presenting 
A TYPICAL CROUCH & FITZGERALD 


TOURIST . 
SUIT CASE. 
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ESIGNED and constructed along sturdy 
English lines—yet bearing those inim- 


|. itable touches of elegance and finish so ‘ 
, characteristic of all Crouch & Fitzgerald 
£ products. 


Of fine bridle leather, solid brass 
fittings, leather lined, four generous, 
indispensable utility pockets at side 
and ends. 

Equipped with complete dressing set 
in white or ebony finish, or genuine 
ebony. 

Dimensions: 26x 1414 inches, 8% 


_inches deep. 


With White or Ebony finish dressing 
set, $162.50 (including $12.50 tax) 


With genuine Ebony dressing set, 
$228.50 {including $18.50 tax) 


Other equally distinctive examples of 
fine, crafimanship in leather on per- 
manent display at the Shops of 


Crouch — 
. & Fitzgerald 
No. 14 WEST 40th ST. 


“No- 177. BROADWAY 
NEW YORK City 








VANITY FAIR 


Anatol. Revised 


(Continued fron: page 45) 


AGNES 
Characters: Anatol; Agnes 


CENE: Anatol’s garage. Anatol and 

Agnes have just alighted from the 
automobile and are walking toward the 
house. 

AcNES: Now, in the last place I was 
in, the lady was very refined. She had 
a sister visiting her—I think her sister’s 
name was Murchie or Stutz—that was it 
—Mrs. Struble—a very nice lady—quite 
wealthy and very refined, too. She 
was very kind to me. Used to take me 
out riding. . . . I was one of the family, 
as you might say. ... Her husband, 
Mr. Rolsch, was a fine man, too. Al- 
ways thinking of other people, you 
know., I could have stayed there right 
along, but my room faced the east and 
the morning sun used to get right in my 
eyes the first thing every morning. I 
couldn’t stand it. My eyes are weak— 
my mother’s eyes were just the same 
way,—weak—and as I told Mrs. Ham- 
mesfahr I would have got blind if I 
had stayed in that room any longer. 
Now, the rocm I’m going to have in 


this house. I don’t suppose it faces 
the east, does it? 
ANATOL: The east? ... You mean 


the east where the sun rises? 
Acnes: Ycs. I mean does my room 
face the east? 


ANATOL: Why, what a silly question! 
Why should you face the east? And 
even if it did, we could easily change 
it. ...I1 mean, the sun doesn’t have 
to rise in the east, does it? . . . I know 
it always -has,—but, my God, Agnes, I 
can’t lose you now!... Something 
cxn be done... Something must be 
done! 

Acnes: If my room faces the east I 
might as well go right back now. 
(Turns toward the garage.) 

AnaToL: Agnes! Listen to me! You 
may have my room—if you don’t mind 
my coming in at seven o’clock to use 
the chest weights. They’re attached to 
the wall, you know. ! 

Acnes: I don’t like the idea of the 
thing. My room faces the east. That’s 
all there is to it. . . . I’ve just got time 
to catch the 6:12 back to the city. ... 
Good bye. 


(She goes back into the garage and 
soon is driven away by the chauffeur. 
Anatol stands watching with unseeing 
eyes, passing his hand over his brow 
feebly, as if stunned by a great blow. 
ae He then walks slowly into the 
kitchen, puts on an apron and begins 
washing some lettuce, crooning an old 
Norse song in a wild fashion.) 

CURTAIN 


The Last Days of Rostand 


(Continued from page 59) 


d’avenir, et qu’il ne se soucie guére de 
créer des formules nouvelles. Mais c’est 
en lui que se résument trois siecles de 
littérature, et on peut dire qu’il a réalisé 


oeuvre que tout le romantisme a 
cherchée. ; 
Surtout if fut un grand anima- 


teur, un grand réveilleur d’enthousiasme. 
La littérature, quand il vint, s’était en- 
foncé dans un bas naturalisme. Il 
ramena la joie, la foi, la fantaisie, la 
verve. Il rendit aux foules l’optimisme. 
Il redonna a ses contemporains le 
sentiment de leur force et de leur valeur; 
dans un temps ow ils doutaient d’eux- 
mémes, il leur insufila la foi en soi, 
l'amour de soi qui permettent de faire 
de grandes choses. 

On s’est beaucoup inquicté de lui nom- 
mer un successeur, comme si de tels 
poétes pouvaient se remplacer! Si l’on 
doutait de son génie, l’impossibilité de 
nommer aprés celui-la un autre poéte 
prouverait 4 quel point il fut grand. Il 
faudra peut--étre des siécles pour trouver 
un homme a ce point représentatif de 
lesprit et des aspirations de sa race. 
Nous connaitrons sans doute des poétes 
plus originaux, plus nouveaux, plus sub- 
tils, qui nous apporteront de nouveaux 
moyens d’expression ou quis’enfonceront 
plus avant dans I’¢ctude des sensibilités 
modernes; mais il ne faut pas nous 
attendre a voir naitre d’ici longtemps un 
esprit ou! tout un esprit se retrouve avec 
tant de force. Edmond Rostand restera 
dans le musée des gloires mondiales 
comme un beau portrait de grand style 
de ce qu’était la France avant la grande 
guerre. Que les jeunes gen3 c’aujourd’hui 





cherchent maintenant dans d’autres voies 
leur idéal de vie, et tentent de se donner 
de nouvelles directions: rien de plus 
naturel. Qu’ils se montrent méme un 
peu injustes pour l’homme qui repré- 
sente le passé, nous le leur pardonnerons 
car il est naturel que la jeunesse se 
trouve du cété de Jl’avenir. Nous 
sommes a un tournant de l’histoire de la 


civilisation. Une grande barre a été 
tirée sur ce qui a été vécu. Nous com- 
mencgons une nouvelle ére. Entre une 


nouvelle Amérique et une nouvelle An- 
gleterre, une France nouvelle va se 
développer qui a besoin d’esprits nou- 
veaux. Le temps est passé du panache, 
de l’élégance, de l’esprit, des raffinements 
précieux de la sensibilité et des tours de 
force du verbe. De grands problémes 
sociaux se posent. Nous avons beau- 
coup a penser, beaucoup a construire. 
Les esprits de demain auront surtout 
besoin d’étre calmes, précis, profonds, 
sérieux. Le beau nom d’Edmond Ros- 
tand leur rappellera du moins avec une 
¢motion un peu mélancolique |’époque 
passée de éclat, de la grace, et des 
beaux élans enthousiastes. Ils songeront, 
le coeur serré, qu’au moment méme ou 
se levait l’éclatante aurore d’un jour 
nouveau, Rostand descendait dans la 
nuit éternelle. 

Au cours de ces années qui viennent, 
années de pacifisme et de travail austere, 
ils écouteront ce nom d’Edmond Rostand 
résonner au fond de leur coeur avec le 
dernier son, jeune, éclatant, joyeux, mals 
affaibili par la distance, et doux comme 
les choses pass¢es, de la derniére Mar- 
seillaise. 
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HAT do your letters reveal? Letters, like 
people, have personality—the impression of this 
personality strikes at first sight. 

If your correspondence be on Old Hampshire you 
need never fear the result of first impressions. An 
Old Hampshire letter has a charm that makes friend: 
instantly. It is boxed in a number of distinctive 
sizes and textures for discerning men and women. 

If your stationer can’t supply you, a sample will be 
sent you if you write for it. 


FINE STATIONERY DEPARTMENT 
HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 


South Hadley Falls Massachusetts 
Makers of the famous Old Hampshire Bond 






























































Exclusive Hosiery 
sent anywhere promptly 
By Mail 


Our Mail Order Service is of the 
same prompt, intelligent character 
as our store service. 





It is increasingly availed of by men 
and women in all parts of the 
world, especially since the finer 
grades of hosiery have become 
dificult to procure. 


OurStyle Brochure illustrates and 
gives prices of fine imported and 
domestic hosiery from our exten- 


sive stock. . 
we 






STOCKING SHOPS 
586 Fifth Avenue at 48th Street 
so1 Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street 
New York 

















Also at 4 No. Michigan Elvd., Chicago 
Palm Beach Newport 
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BOSTON SALES-OFFICES 
Tremont cor. Boytston STREET 
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SGLOTHINGS)» 


Gentlemens ows Surnishing Gants, 


‘MADISON AVENUE COR. sauna STREET 
NEW YORK 





Telephone Murray .Hill 8800 


Suits and Overcoats Ready made | 
or to Measure 


Ali Garments for Riding, Driving 
Hunting and Golf 
Motor Clothing, Liveries and Furs 
English and Domestic Hats and Caps for 
Town or Country 
Boots and Shoes for Dress, Street or 
Sporting Wear 
Suit Cases, Portmanteaux 
Trunks, etc. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 








Hand Bags, 


NEWPORT SALES-OFFICES 
220 Ber.rcevue AvENuE 











































STERLING SILVER 
or DistiNcTIVE CHARACTER AND DEsiGn 
ALSO ANOTABLE STOCK OF THE CHOICEST 
PEARLS, PRECIOUS STONES,JEWELRY, 
Warcnes, StxtionERY, SILVER PLATE 


Bs 
Rep, & Baton 
>C¢ = 
Tneopore B.StARRINC. 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITUS 
Wirt AVENUE AT 47! STREET > -f AIDEN LANE 
Nery YorK 
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MecCutcheon's | 


Handkerchiefs for 
Personal Use : 
and 
Christmas Gifts 





IIIS is an opportune time to 
7. in a supply of Pure 
Handkerchiefs at Mc- 
Cutcheon’s. 


Linen 





Rie: Sheds ark Handkerchiefs now at 
McCutcheon prices, whether purchased for per- 
sonal use or in anticipation of gift occasions,. is 


to practice true thrift. 


Order Embroidering Now 


It is particularly desirable that Handkerchiefs, 
as well as Table Linens, which are to be embroi- 
dered with initials or monograms for Christmas, 
should be ordered before November 15th. This = 
will allow us time to execute the work in the best 
possible manner, as well as insure you against 


To buy 





disappointment in delivery. 


Send for the new 32-page Fall and Winter 
Catalog. Mailed free on request. 





James McCutcheon & Co. |. 


The Greatest Treasure Ilouse of Linens in America 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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| Cross Country Flying 


(Continued from page 77) 


slowly, but surely and permanently. 
Airplanes for Convenience 


HERE are today perhaps a hun- 

dred people in the United States 
who own airplanes and use them purely 
for convenience or pleasure. Before 
winter scts in this number will have 
increased to somewhere between two 
hundred and three hundred, judging 
from orders now being completed by 
some of the big companies. 

How do these people employ their 
planes? Well, in a variety of ways. 
Two New York business men, Inglis 
M. Uppercu, President of the Cadillac 
Motor Car Company of New York, 
who lives in New Jersey, and Roy U. 
Conger, an airplane manufacturer, whose 
home is at Westhampton, Long Island, 
commute daily in their airplanes. Mr. 
Uppercu uses an Aeromarine flying 
boat, and lands in the Hudson River 
near 86th Street, while Mr. Conger 
has a land airplane, and alights at the 
Sheepshead Bay motordrome. Both con- 
tinue the trip to their offices by motor 
car. 

From both Pacific and Atlantic coasts 
there come reports of people who have 
gone fishing in their seaplanes. This is 
perfectly practical and enjoyable, and 
considerably less trouble than going 
fishing by boat. In England they are 
planning to use airplanes to locate 
shoals of fish in the ocean. This idea 
will not take long to become estab- 
lished in our own fishing fleet. 

Some wise person has written that 
when people are happy there is not 
much to be written about them. This 
is true of the people who fly for 
pleasure. It is getting to be a common 
sight around our more crowded centres 
of population to see airplanes dipping 
through the skies, in fact, so common 
that children at play in the streets do 
not give the humming aircraft more 
than a passing glance. Recently a gen- 
tleman living in Brooklyn took his 
four-year-old daughter for a flight at 
an altitude of about half a mile. Appar- 
ently the little girl did not have one 
moment of fright but enjoyed the ex- 
perience hugely, her only regret being 
that the aviator did not put the ship 
through a few toops. Quite similar was 
the experience of the two little daugh- 
ters of General William Mitchell, of the 
Army Air Service. The children made 
a trip of about twenty miles in a sea- 
plane. The younger of the two is nine 
years old. 

The growth of sporting aviation in 
the United States is bound to be slow, 
but it is also bound to arrive eventu- 
ally. The main deterrents at present 
are the lack of money and flying facili- 
ties of those young men who have been 
in the Air Service and have already 
done considerable flying, the lack of 
knowledge on the part of those sports- 
men who could well afford it, as to 
the real benefits and enjoyment of this 
new sport and the inadequate number 
and quality of flying fields throughout 
the country. 


Commercial Flying 


(COMMERCIAL flying in the United 
States is already an accomplished 
fact and is making considerable prog- 
ress, although still far behind the devel- 
opment in Europe. Part of the blame 
for this can be laid to a lack of policy 
in Washington to supply hundreds of 
already experienced flyers with the 
means of flying. Of the great quantity 
of ’planes delivered to the Government 
during the war a few have been bought 
back by one of the biggest companies 
in the industry. But there are many 
other thousands of serviceable ’planes 
remaining in storage at the aviation 
fields which would make _ excellent 





Ue 








vehicles for commercial purposes, al- 


though not suitable for use in battle, 

any of our aviation fields have been 
closed, due to the lack of interest in 
the Air Service by Secretary Baker, 
Congress and the General Staff. As you 
know, there is a movement on foot to 
take the Air Service away from the 
Army and organize it as a separate 
and distinct branch, with a Cabinet 
member at its head. This may be the 
reason for the antagonism shown in 
high places, because as a separate branch 
of service the Aviation Department 
would be less amenable to the plans 
and politics of the General Staff. The 
agitation for a separate and distinct 
Air Service is receiving its greatest 
impulse from the expert aviation mis- 
sion which went to Europe to study 
conditions there. This body, headed by 
Assistant Secretary of War Crowell, 
made a report on European activities 
and a recommendation that we have 
a separate air branch of the Govern- 
ment, which was so simple and so con- 
vincing that it apparently created con- 
sternation in the ranks of the opponents 
of the Air Service. Perhaps this is why 
Mr. Baker appointed four artillery offi- 
cers and one officer of the Air Service 
who was known to be against the estab- 
lishment of the Air Service as a separ- 
ate branch, as a committee to pick 
flaws in the Crowell report which had 
been submitted. 

The establishment of a worthy flying 
club in every sizable city, in connection 
with an efficiently maintained municipal 
flying field, seems to be one of the 
solutions of the flying problem. Such 
action has taken place in Cleveland, 
Ohio, where 150 expert war-trained 
pilots have banded together into the 
Cleveland Aviation Club, under the 
leadership of ex-Major A. W. Harris. 
These men want to fly and they are 
willing to fly for their country in case 
of trouble. But naturally they lack 
the funds and equipment necessary to 
the attainment of theirambition. There- 
fore, a committee went to Washington 
to find out what could be done. Gen- 
eral Mitchell, of the Air Service, imme- 
diately designated the Cleveland Club 
as the first Aerial Reserve Unit in the 
United States, at the same time announc- 
ing that other organizations similarly 
made up would be encouraged in the 
same manner by the Air Service. A 
proposal was laid before General Mit- 
chell to issue to the club some of the 
’planes lying idle in storage, ’planes 
which are deteriorating rapidly through 
not being used. No definite promises 
were made, except the promise to try 
to bring this about. If it can be done 
with the Cleveland Club and with others 
of similar nature we need not worry 
about the personnel for our future air 
service for some little time. The Gov- 
ernment has invested from $19,000 to 
$25,000 in each of these pilots, and it 
would seem a common-sense safeguard 
of the investment to extend to these 
men the opportunity of keeping in 
practice. 


Flying Fields 


[N the matter of flying fields, twenty- 
three cities throughout the State of 
Ohio have established excellent air- 
dromes of various kinds, so that it is 
possible today to fly all over that middle 
western State and always be sure of 2 
proper place to land. With the exten- 
sion of this progressive development in 
all the other States of the Union and 
encouragement from the Government 
in the way of recognition and the issue 
of equipment to authorize organizations 
of flyers, the solution of the private 
pleasure and reserve military flying will 
be met. I have yet to see the first 
word indicating that it might be a good 
thing for the National Guard organiza- 
tions of the (Continued on page 114) 
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Huyler’s Scotch Kisses 


a triumph in the art of cake- 
the making—is the most delicious cake you have ever tasted. 4 Remember that wherever you are, you have 
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VANITY FAIR 


Cross Country Flying 


(Continued jrom page 112) 


various States to include aviation in 
their programs. This is something which 
will undoubtedly command a certain 
amount of attention in due time. 
When we come to the study of com- 
mercial flying in this country we dis- 
cover that while a great deal has 


| already been done, other countries are 
| considerably ahead of us in this respect. 


But there is a great deal of commer- 
cial flying here and it is following a 


| large number of diversified lines, the 


most successful of which so far has 
been the mail service. It is not too 
early to look forward to the time when 
aerial passenger and freight carrying 


; lines will be a formidable antagonist of 


the railroads. In fact, the railroads 
already see the handwriting on the wall, 
and are beginning to fight the aerial 
mail service. The reason of this is easy 
to find. Within one year on the route 
between Cleveland and Chicago, the 
Government has discontinued the use 
of one sixty-foot distributing mail car, 
thereby saving the Government 352,000 
on that run alone. Second Assistant 
Postmaster-General Praeger has made 
the statement that when he gets the 
fourteen big mail carrying ’planes which 
are now being built, in operation be- 
tween New York and Chicago, it will 
save the Government $1,500,000 a year. 
These ’planes are of the Martin-Bomber 
type. Six of them, to carry 2,000 pounds 
each, are being made by the Glenn L. 
Martin Company, four of the same size 
by the Thomas Morse Company, and 
four others, to carry 3,000 pounds each, 
by the L. W. F. Engineering Company. 
No wonder the railroads are beginning 
to put on their armor. 

In all parts of the country aerial taxi 
lines are springing up. Their success will 


| depend on the service they are able to 


render and the cheapness with which 
they can operate. Already this idea is 
well developed in Europe, and passen- 
ger and freight lines are in daily service 
between most oi the big continental 
cities. 

Traffic Regulation 


AMATTER of extreme importance to 
all kinds of aviation in this coun- 
try now is the need of Federal regu- 
lation of air traffic. Already ignorant 
lawmakers in various States are pro- 
posing Iegislation which will hamper 
our development of flying, if allowed 
to run wild. For instance, the Gallaudet 
Flying School near East Greenwich, 
Rhode Island, was informed recently 
by the village constable that its pilots 
could no longer fly over that part of 
the country, because the drivers of 
vehicles on the road stopped to watch 
the machines in the air, thereby block- 
ing traffic. He offered to extend a vil- 
lage license to each flyer for a certain 
amount of money, but the directors of 
the school were too wise to enter into 
this arrangement. They finally com- 
promised on the issuance to the school 
of an “entertainment license”, at a cost 
of ten dollars a day. This is a fair 
sample of what is being dene in this 
direction in other paris of the country. 

To sum up a subject about which a 
large volume could be written, it might 
be said that the culmination of ’cross 
country flying in this country has been 
in the governmental path-finding trip 
around the United States, and in the 
New York-Toronto Aerial Derby. These 
two events have shown that there is 
a tremendous fundamental interest in 
flying on the part of the public, which 
needs only more action and less talk 
to crystalize into actual aerial progress. 


Fate—the Call Boy 


(Continued from page 71) 


and seek other employment when he 
happened to think of Edwin Booth and 
of his reputed generosity to unfortunate 
histrions. He had once played a small 
part in Booth’s company, when it was 
appearing in Germany, but he doubted 
if Booth would recall him. Neverthe- 
less, he called on him and was surprised 
and gratified to find that the American 
actor remembered him well for his ex- 
cellent work, and would gladly help him. 
Then, having relieved the stranger’s more 
pressing necessities, Mr. Booth went 
from one star and manager to another 
until he found an opening for him with 
Charlotte Thompson. 

And, in doing this, he not only per- 
formed an act of gracious and char- 
acteristic kindness, but also preserved 
to the service of the American stage an 
artist now greatly admired by the wise 
and one from whom his juniors may 
learn much if they only will. His “Po- 
lonius”"—as he played it last season in 
support of Walter Hampden—is a su- 
perb bit of work. In view of the 
present interest in Shakespeare the ap- 


i pearance of Albert Bruning as “Shy- 


iock” would be welcomed by 
discerning play-goers. 

Not many years ago, British taste 
was so squeamish, that when Pinero 


many 


had finished “The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray”—a play that seems mild as 
mother’s milk to-day—actresses, as well 
as managers, fought shy of it on the 
ground that it was altogether too dar- 
ing. One night, the author went, in 
company with his wife, to see a play in 
which a certain now famous actress had 
an inconspicuous part. In the midst of 
a scene this young woman’s skirt feil 
off, leaving her in a state of disarray 
that can be better imagined than de- 
scribed. My readers can imagine, also, 
the manner in which the British audi- 
ence showed its disapproval of this em- 
barrassing incident. With perfect sang- 
froid the actress faced a veritable storm 
of shrieks, boos and cat-calls. Calm, 
unafraid, she swept the stalls with her 
eyes, then the boxes and then the gal- 
lery. Finally, still master of herself, 
she quietly picked up her skirt and 
walked slowly off the stage. 

It was then that the astounded dra- 
matist turned to his wife and said, “The 
woman who could do that could play 
‘Mrs. Tanqueray,’” and thereupon he 
sought her out, and offered her the chief 
role in his play, and, as dramatic hic- 
tory tells us, it was her performance 
of that rdle that made Mrs. Pat Camp- 
bell famous in a single night. 
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STETSON 


At the disposal of men of metro- 
politan taste is a group of Derby 
and Soft Hats created by Stetson 
for Fall and Winter. 
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Alert in style; of fine quality 
notwithstanding these difficult 
times. 
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A prominent hatter or haber- 
dasher in your community will 
show them to you. ‘They are 
worth seeing. 
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JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
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de- PRICE ESTABLISHED 1874 
also, § oo | 
udi- m4 | 2-4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
em- 
Ing @ There is an atmosphere of refinement peculiar | ‘NEW YORK 
orm : ae | 
ai to any boot made over this last. This button | 
har model is no exception and it possesses inherent | 
gal- Thayer McNeil qualities that distinguish wearers 
self, of our shoes. 
and Thayer McNeil shoes enjoy the distinction 
of being unsurpassed in quality or style. 
lra- They are known throughout the country 
The and are accepted standards of high-grade 
wri —*. ee AILORS for men 
L Catalog on request. Mail orders promptly filled ie 
hief seo - eee desiring to be 
"| |] |) THAYER-MENEILCOMPANY |||] sons! osc 
np- . every detail. Using the 


ATTEMPLE PLACE 41 WASHINGTON best ideas of the smart- 
15 WEST STREET BOULEVARD» est fashion centres of 


BOSTON DETROIT the world, it has been 
MASS. MICH. our privilege to serve a 


distinguished clientele. 
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What is your memory of 
your school-day reading? 


Remember Virgil's “Aeneid”? Forty 


lines a day—translated slowly, painfully, 
word by word! Is that your memory of 


the “Aeneid”? Very probably it is; the 


“Aeneid” means just that to thousands 
of men and women—a task. The labor 
of translation hid all the beauties of the 
original. 


But— 


Do you realize that Virgil's ““Aeneid”’ is a 
wonderfully thrilling and romantic poem? 
A poem which expresses the spirit of the 
Augustan Age of Rome, its idea of Rome's 
origin, its conception of the ideal in human 
character? Do you know that this poem is 
necessary to an understanding of Roman 
civilization, even as an understanding of 
Roman civilization is necessary to an under- 
standing of our civilization? Wouldn't you 
like to re-read the ““Aeneid” in a beautifully clear English verse translation which exactly 
mirrors the Latin? 














You can. The “Aeneid” (thus translated by John Dryden) is one of the 418 complete works 


that constitute 
DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot—forty years president of Harvard—has picked out of all the writings produced by civilized man 
those which, in his judgment, give the clearest and most unforgetable idea of what life has meant to men in all 
ages,—its romance, inspiration, dignity, passion, tragedy, comedy. 


Dr. Eliot himself says: ‘“‘It is my belief that the faithful and considerate reading of these books . . . will give 
any man the essentials of a liberal education, even if he can devote to them but fifteen minutes a day.”’ 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE 
READING GUIDE 
ee ee ee ae 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY, 416 West 13th 
Street, New York. 


Can you spare fifteen minutes ? 


THIS BOOK FREE TO 
VANITY FAIR READERS 


It tells how Dr. Eliot has put into 
his Five-Foot Shelf ‘‘the essentials 
of a liberal education” and so ar- 
ranged it that even ‘‘fifteen minutes 
a day” is enough. We will gladly 
mail you a copy without cost or obli- 
gation of any sort. Merely clip the cou- 
pon now while you think of it. 







i [ 
{ | 
I By mail absolutely free and without obligation, please | 
1 send me the little guidebook to the most famous books | 
) in the world, describing Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of | 
: Books, and containing the plan of reading recommended 

t 


by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 
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Why Half the Peerless Production 
is in Closed Cars 


The exceptional and distinctive performance of the The Peerless Closed Cars are lighter than open 
Two-Power Ranger is generally conceded. models of other cars in the same general class. 
And aside from recognized performance advantages, This combination of exceptional performance, value 
the downright value represented in the Peerless, and lightness is responsible for this unusual and 
especially in the Sedan, Sedan-Limousine, and Coupe, significant fact—virtually half of our total produc- 
is compelling. tion is in Closed Cars. 

Touring Car or Roadster $2900 Coupe $3500 

Sedan $3700 Sedan-Limousine $3900 


F. O. B. CLEVELAND; SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY - - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Cthe NATIONAL SEXTET 
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The New National Is a Six 








The new National Sextet in- is a remarkable immunity to 
corporates a six cylinder engine, wear, Which, of course, means 
designed and built complete in long and untroubled service. 


National shops. And that’s what most people 


It is the ablest power plant we want in a car today. 

have ever produced. The National Sextet is built in 
five custom body styles. Our 
new, improved method of body 
suspension makes for stability 
and eliminates all squeaks and 
rattles. 
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So perfect is the balance of 
this engine, that it develops its 
maximum of power without 
vibration. 





Yet with that fineness of adjust- 
ment is the sturdiness of parts 
which has long been a National 
characteristic. 


In our judgment, as we enter 
our twentieth successful year of 
manufacturing, the new National 
Sextet is by far the best car we 
The result of this combination have ever built. 








NATIONAL MOTOR CAR & VEHICLE CORPORATION, INDIANAPOLIS 


Twentieth Successful Year 
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Dipped Brazil 
A tich, meaty Brazil nut jacketed in 


smoothest chocolate. 


Caramel Cream Walnut 


A velvety chocolate coat; a delicious 
filling of caramel cream; tempting 
little islands of walnut—but two of the 
delights of the “Box Bountiful.” 


NUNNALLY’S may be bought at the 

tter drug and candy stores everywhere. 

To lovers of fine candies, however, who have 

not yet had the fortune of making the ac- 

quaintance of NUNNALLY’S a two-pound 

Box Bountiful” (as illustrated here) will be 
mailed, postpaid, on receipt of $2.50. 

The Nunnally Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Nunnally’s are the sort of candies your friends 
prefer—even those who are accus- 
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OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OF FROM 
18 TO 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
AND FROM 8,000 TO 12,000 MILES ON TIRES 














THIS NEW OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX FOUR DOOR SEDAN IS POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 





: 2 


EW cars, indeed, so completely serve the needs of all the family as this new 
Oakland Sensible Six four door Sedan. To the enjoyment of its quiet and reliable 
mechanical action, it adds the intense satisfaction that only such unusual equipment as 
automatic controllers for the windows in its double-latch doors, for example, or the 
unobtrusive heateg for use on cold days, can supply. Every essential convenience, from a 
leather-covered robe-swing to a serviceable windshield cleaner, is included in the stand- 
ard appointment of this commodious and attractive model. Its absence of unnecessary 
weight, the plentiful power of its engine and the efficiency of its simple and capable 
chassis, make its range of operation quite as great as that of the open car. 





Tovrinec Can, $1075; Roapstenr, $1075; Courr, $1740; Focr Door Srepan, $1740. F.O.B. Pon7TiAc, MICH. ADDITIONAL For WinE WHEEL EQUIPMENT, $75 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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BLUE seas and summer skies and the shores of the low- 
hanging, palm-fringed islands of the Caribbean are 
just the same as in the days of Morgan and Mansfield and their 
adventurous buccaneers;—and being a pirate, in imagination 
and setting, is very refreshing. 


Twenty-four days of marauding delight—robbing Winter of its rigors—stealing 
chests full of health and pleasure from the isles of enchantment—visiting Havana 
and Santiago, Cuba; Port Antonio and Kingston, Jamaica; Panama, Canal Zone; 
Port Limon, Costa Rica and Nassau. 


The largest and finest passenger steamers of the ‘Great White Fleet’ will be 
your hotel throughout the cruise. Comfort and convenience are emphasized 
in every detail. The most interesting ports are visited, with numerous side 
trips. The best is everywhere provided. Each cruise is under the personal 
supervision of our experienced West India travel directors. Our record of past 
service and the high reputation of the American Express Travel Department, 
an institution of international fame, is your guarantee for the most perfect of 
all winter trips. 


Cruises are scheduled to sail from New York in January and February. 
Bookings should be made at once. Write 


for illustrated, descriptive booklet of the 
cruises, diagram of steamers, rates, etc. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
65 Broadway New York 
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Established over half century 


RELIABLE 
FURS 


= has been our pride for over fifty 
years to emphasize the absolute 
reliability of our furs. 


HIS year, as always, we have 
selected, in our imported models 
as well as those of our own design, 


only those 
standard. 


which maintain 


Coats—Wraps 


for street 
in a wide 


and evening wear 
selection of models 


Scarfs—M uffs 


in all the fine furs as well as an 
exceptionally complete assortment 
of those more moderately priced. 


Special attention is called to our Motor 


Department for both Men and Women 


COATS :: HATS :: GLOVES :: ROBES 
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Strictly Reliable Sa niet 


126 West 42d Street, Vow York 
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The Life 


Though the social-light may be 
introduced to a whole stageful of peo- 
ple at one time, he never misses a 
name, never fails to know which name 
belongs to whom nor to use it glibly 
immediately thereafter. There is simply 
nothing to it for him. 

The little things that cause so much 
wear and tear on the nerves of less 
fortunate folk are all smoothed away 
for the actors in a play. When anyone 
on the stage picks up a newspaper to 
while away an idle moment, he never 
has to go wearily through it, searching 
for sumething readable. No, the first 
thing he glances at is the account of 
the biggest story of the month. 

And if an actor wants to indulge 
in a little dirty work, it is all simpli- 
fied for him. When actors, playing the 
roles of burglars or illicit lovers, enter 
the darkened stage by way of the win- 
dow in the rear, they step in with 
debonair ease and sure-footedness, and 
saunter lightly about the place, never 
once colliding with a potted fern, or 
overturning a curio cabinet. Now, when 
you or I strive to climb through the 
window into a strange, dark room, we 
unerringly plunge the first foot over 
the sill into the depths of the goldfish 
globe lurking beneath. 

Should a character on the stage wish 
to hide, he merely steps behind a cur- 
tain, which faithfully follows the out- 
lines of his form and is just short 


‘ enough to disclose his feet, and no one 


wat the audience ever guesses that he 
is there. If he wants either to bribe 
some other character, or to pay a sum 
as hush-money, he always has the exact 
amount in bills, all neatly rolled up in 
his pocket—there is never any fuss about 
getting change. 

Again, illness or accident is never a 
really serious matter in the drama. 
Whenever they telephone for a doctor, 
in a play, he always comes right around 
in a few minutes. He never is out on 
another case at the time—he is only 
waiting his cue to come right in and 
arrange everything. In fact, illness on 
the stage is just a pleasant diversion, 


One editorial writer on the N. Y. 
Tribune frankly regretted the ending of 
the war when America was only just 
beginning to suffer losses. It was almost 
too monstrous a thing for him to be- 
tieve. Surely, after God had been so 
good to him throughout all these four 
years and had saved him to give forth 
words of advice to the country from the 
unexposed side of Nassau Street, the 
whole thing could not now be spoiled 
by an untimely ending to the great 
conflict. 

From such as these a remarkably dis- 
tinguished company could be made up 
for this first official tour of the battle- 
fields, and all would have a particular 
interest in what they saw. Scrambling 
over the bars in France, they could am- 
ble along the Marne, picking up odds 
and ends, poke around through the 
Argonne and perhaps carve their in- 
itials on the remnants of the trees in 
Belleau Wood. It would be such a 
wonderful experience to relate to their 
grandchildren. 

Unfortunately, the age of miracles is 
over, and so, it would be too much to 
hope for that some great revulsion of 





Nature or manifestation of Divine wrath 
| should occur while a touring party made 


VANITY FAI? 


‘ 


Beautiful 


(Continued from page 47) 


for, even if the case is serious enough 
to require the services of a nurse, who 
ever heard of a stage trained nurse who 
was not a dazzling beauty? 

Crime, also, is nothing to worry 
about, in the drama. A police inspector 
or a famous detective is always avail- 
able; they never have any other mat- 
ters to attend to at the moment. 


The Happy Hostess 


GAIN, things are delightfully soft 
for a stage hostess. She never has 
any of the hideous mishaps that ruin 
the dispositions of so many non-stage 
hostesses. If the hostess in a play gives 
a house-party, all her guests pair off 
with a mathematical exactitude quite 
pretty to see. It isn’t like those heart- 
rending “real life’? house-parties, where, 
if six men and six women are attend- 
ing, one woman will gain the attentions 
of all the six men, while the other five 
ladies sit around whispering to each 
other bitterly. A stage hostess is never 
embarrassed by the impromptu entrance 
of an unexpected guest. After the guest 
has been announced, she always has 
plenty of time to explain to those on 
the stage, and in the audience, just 
who he is and why he has come, before 
he enters. 

And no one in a play need ever 
be in doubt as to whether he is being 
told the truth by some other char- 
acter. A stage lie is discernible at a 
hundred paces—the clenched hands, the 
heaving bosom, the determined swallow 
before the false words are uttered. An 
actor can tell at a glance, when an- 
other actor is lying to him. There is 
no guesswork about it. 

It is all like that, in the drama. 
Everything is rendered smooth and easy 
for the participants. Why, even war 
is made attractive. There never yet 
was a stage hero who marched bravely 
off to war who didn’t return with all 
the decorations that lay within the play- 
wright’s power to confer upon him. 

Yes, take it all in all, existence as 
it is shown on the stage is undubitably 
la vie. 


LO 
The Bars Are Down 


(Continued from page 53) 


up of non-combatant war experts and 
morbid curiosity seekers, is standing on 
an eminence overlooking what was once 
a battlefield. It is not in accordance 
with Divine laws, as we know them, to 
expect a sudden and temporary “flash- 
back,” so that these sight-seers might, 
for ten minutes, find themselves stand- 
ing un that ridge as it actually was two 
years before. They have come from far- 
off America to see what a battlefield 
looks like. 

If only they might really see! 

If only they might stand, for a few 
tremendous minutes,—a group of tiny, 
tweed-clad pygmies,—orators, editorial- 
writers, politicians and preachers—in the 
midst of that cataclysm of fire, gas and 
thunder, and hear the cries from thou- 
sands of young throats and feel the 
passing of thousands of young spirits, 
until satiated for the rest of their lives 
with sight-seeing, they might sink to 
the ground, overcome by the shatter- 
ing immensity of it all. 

But there is slight chance of such 4 
dispensation on the part of Time. The 
tourists will, as the advertisement prom- 
ises, probably get “in comfort” just what 
they go for. And, best of all, they will 
have nothing on their minds. 
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The Trapper 


The Gift that 
wins the Heart 
and warms the 
Fingers— 


ee BRAD bey 
Sport Gloves 


There are a number of 
styles in these distinc- 
tive gloves, but— 


The Trapper 


of soft Khaki Cape 
leather, lined throughout 
with fur—is a gift pecu- 
liarly appropriate to the 
Christmas season, $10.00 


The Trapper is also made 
in Tan with heavy 
wool lining, - $4.50 


In Tan with knitted 
Angora lining, $6.00 


In Tan with lamb’s wool 
lining, - - $8.00 


Write for Style Slips and name 
of nearest dealer 


R. E. BRADFORD 


Creator of 


“Brad” Sport Gloves 


4 Burr Street 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


New York Showrooms 
200 Fifth Avenue 








The Present Shoe Situation 


The prices of Martin & Martin shoes are 
based upon the quality of fine leather — not 
upon the scarcity of it. 


The quality of Martin & Martin shoes has never 
changed and the prices have changed comparatively 
little. In many inferior shoes the quality remains 
the same as before the war, but the prices have 
advanced enormously. 


The difference in price between the best shoes and 
the worst is not what it used to be. The difference 
in quality, however, is as great as ever. The moral 
is obvious. To a greater extent than ever, Martin 
& Martin shoes represent the truest shoe economy. 


Note—Those who cannot visit the stores buy satisfactorily by mail. Our 
fitting charts, simple, accurate and easily used, will be sent upon request. 


Martin & Martin 


Fine Shoes and Hosiery for Men and Women 


New York: 583 Fifth Avenue & 1 East Thirty-fifth Street 
Chicago: 326 Michigan Avenue, South 
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GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, BOSTON 
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Black usually is 
inconspicuous, but 
against a brilliant 
evening back- 
ground, the fit and 
fabric are a dead 
giveaway. 


You’re either 
dolled up to per- 
fection or hoping 
nothing on earth 
will take you ’cross 
the floor. 


Why not see the 
fit before you 


‘orderr 


Evening dress 
clothes ready-to- 
wear to-night. The 
world produces no 
finer fabrics. 


ROGERS PEET COMPANY 


Broadway Broadway 
at 13th St. “Four at 34th St. 
Convenient 
Broadway Corners” Fifth Ave. 
at Warren at 41st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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secret too! Flannel’s the 
latest vogue. Grandma's 
red flanncl? Flannel flap- 
jacks? Of course, not! 


The bird is out—the | 
| 









































Introducing 


CoNNELLA FLANNEL 


—the ubiquitous 


You meet it everywhere 

—in pink-and-white nurseries 
—on polo grounds 
—week-ending with Paris gowns. 
Colors and patterns abound 
—also the lustrousness of 
cream and white. 

But altho exclusive in quality 
Connella is no snob! 

In humble under-garment 

or millionaire’s shirt 

—it is always the same. 
Connella is not expensive 

It’s just good 

And you want it 

And you look for the label 
And when you find it 

You're satisfied 

—that’s all! 










MONNELLA _xever 











— 


E.MConnell & Co. 


13-21 East 22 St.. New York, 
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| improvement among us. 


| derived his name. 
| before his talent became known and he 


the eye and educates the eye, so that 
in passing through any country where 
| he has reigned we are changed by his 
presence and come to acquire a new 
sense without being aware of the gain. 

I remember returning to America 
thirty years ago after a stay of some 
months in France, and recall being posi- 
tively knocked down by the look of a 
wainscot. The size, the shape, the depth 
of its relief, its relation to the door; 
the door-knob, the cornice,—all gave 
me new and unexpected pain. Now I 
know nothing about wainscots and I 
know nothing about coins. Yet it hap- 
pened that a few minutes later some 
American coins were handed to me on 
a plate. What clumsy objects—some- 
thing from the dark ages. I put my 


| hand in the plate to see if there might 


not be water in it, the coins looked so 
queer. My eye had been trained to 
another type of taste, by looking, for 
many months, at French wainscots and 
French coins. Our gains in the ‘power of 
perception are unconscious. When we 
return to the old homestead and the old 
farmyard, we are surprised. The great 
and overwhelming impression of any 
return to America is due to the absence 
from our land of the small craftsman. 

Now inasmuch as the whole world 
is suffering from the same evil, Ameri- 
cans need not cast themselves into any 
peculiar despair in thinking about it, 
especially as there are many signs of 
The great 
silent monitors of the past we have not, 
,—the minster, or the town-hall which 


| beckons the architect from a thousand 


miles to come and look at him, and at 
the same moment governs the taste of 
the carpenter who is making a picture- 
frame at a booth in the market-place. 
We are obliged to begin at the top 
and educate downward. Our architects, 
painters and decorators, work for the 


| rich; but their influence soaks and drips 


down through the social fabric. The 


| facades on Fifth Avenue in New York 


The Small Craftsman 


(Continued from page 55) 


control the magazine covers, the church 
spires control the advertisements. A 
new palace requires the advent of hun- 
dreds of skilled workmen. These men 
must either be imported or produced at 
home. If they cannot be netted on the 
instant, they must be caught young and 
trained; for they are the essence of art, 
they are the working bees that make 
the honey. 

The great advances which have been 
made in American taste during the last 
fifty years have been due to a few good 
buildings, looked at by a great many 
eyes. Our art schools, museums and 
universities are all very necessary; but 
they come into a man’s life too late to 
be sources of first impulses. They are 
places which he goes to after he has 
been awakened by something he has 
seen in childhood, on the street or ona 
staircase. Beautiful objects are what 
teach. A fine cornice, a Greek vase, a 
landscape by a great Dutch painter, a 
tapestry, a bit of good English silver, a 
statue of bronze,—will do more for art 
than a new wing to your Art institute, 
rigged with a whole corps of Professors, 
We must, of course, have both the pic- 
ture and the wing; but it is well to 
remember that the eye is the real in- 
structor, and that all the various serv- 
ants of art are only called into existence 
that they may serve the unconscious 
and half-conscious eye. It is a dis- 
advantage of Museums that they are 
places to be visited in a mood of con- 
science and concentration. Objects 
worthy of a Museum should adorn our 
High Schools, our Colleges and our Uni- 
versities, and thus insensibly, and with- 
out thought of it from anybody, dis- 
tribute their influence throughout all 
our haunts of learning. 

Look well, then, Americans, and 
Britons, and Europeans—all of you, to 
your new war-monuments; for every 
one of them is a prophetic influence, a 
Promethean Wireless, an opener of the 
eyes of the blind. 


The Roman Pontifical Choir 


(Continued from page 76) 


rearrange many of its chants. 
Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina ar- 
rived in Rome about the middle of the 
XVI Century, fresh from®* his little hill 
town among the Sabines from which he 
But it was not long 


was made director of music in the 
Julian chapel at the Vatican. 

When the Council of Trent began its 
celebrated questions upon the desirabili- 
ty of music in churches and had almost 
reached the point of abolishing it en- 
tirely, Palestrina came forward, in de- 
fense of his calling, and submitted to 
the Council three masses which he had 
specially composed with the view of 
convincing them that _ ecclesiastical 
music was a necessary and spiritual part 
of the church service. So delighted were 
the cardinals, assembled to decide this 
momentous question, with the music 


| which Palestrina submitted to them that 


a decision was reached at once. 

Music remained a part of religious 
worship; Palestrina’s masses fulfilled in 
the highest degree what was demanded 
by the Council. But an even greater 
honour was awaiting him. Immediately 
after the decision of the Council, Pius 
IV ordered these masses sung in the 
Sistine Chapel directed by Palestrina 
himself; and the delighted Pontif was 
so enthusiastic that he compared the 
music to that which St. John had heard 
in his vision of the new Jerusalem. 
From then on Palestrina remained com- 
poser for the Sistine Chapel and de- 


voted the remainder of his life (he died 
in 1594) to those beautiful masses which 
are being sung to-day by the Pontifical 
Choir. Somehow, listening to the clear 
pure voices, one is carried off into 
another world, a world in which 
music is of the soul and very far 
removed from any sensually emotional 
quality. 

The Pontifical Choir, as it now ap- 
pears in America, consists of eighty 
voices: adult singers, boys, the director 
and his assistants. The boys range in 
age from eight to sixteen and sing the 
soprano parts. Among them are sev- 
eral soloists. Some of the older boys 
sing contralto and tenor parts, though 
most of the tenors are adult singers, as 
are the basses. The programmes consist 
mainly of Palestrina’s compositions, 
Mottetti, written for “quatro voci dis- 
pari,” as the original manuscripts are 
marked, meaning four different voices— 
soprano, contralto, tenor and bass._ The 
programmes also contain compositions 
written by followers of Palestrina, 
among whom are noted specially repre- 
sentatives of the Venetian school of 
Music, Ludovico Grossi da Viadana and 
Marco Antonio Ingegneri and an €x- 
ceptionally charming composer of Spain, 
Ludovico da Vittoria. 

The choir is directed, and under the 
special supervision, of Monsignore Raf- 
faele Casimiro Casimiri, the Master 0 
the Chapel of Music of St. John Lateran 
and also the director of the Polyphonic 
Society of Rome. 
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The first revelation 
by a member of the 
German High Com- 
mand. A frank con- 
fession in detail of 
the most colossal 
failure of might 
against right in the 
world’s history. It 
builds up a damning 
case against Ger- 
many, and throws 
new light on the 
Allied conduct of 
the war. 


2 Volumes. 


Est. 


Maps and 
Illustrations. 


$7.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


—NEW HARPER BOOKS 
LUDENDORFF'S 
OWN STORY 


THE LITTLE MOMENT OF 
HAPPINESS 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 

The biggest problem, the most poignant 
situation, that any American novelist has 
recently tackled is found in this new book. 
Thousands of letters to Mr. Kelland from 
men of the A. E. F. testify to the deep 
impression it made during its serialization. 

Frontispiece. $1.60 


THE GREAT DESIRE 
By Alexander Black 


Is it love, honor, fame, money—what are 
people after, anyway? That was the ques- 
tion Anson Grayl asked of New York when 
he came to that “city of the successfully 
single” an unworldly and enquiring young 
man. What answer did he find? 


Post 8vo, Cloth. $1.75 
MICHAEL FORTH 


By Mary Johnston 
A great novel, done masterfully on a large 
and colorful canvas. The period, that dra- 
matic, tragic period of reconstruction fol- 
lowing our civil war. Its theme, the two 
compelling desires of humanity, love, and 
the belief in life after death. Post 8vo. $1.75. 


FROM THE LIFE 

By Harvey O’Higgins 
Here are nine Americans—an author, an 
actress, a politician, a moving picture star, 
a promoter, and so on—each done ‘ ‘from 
the life.” Mr. O’ Higgins sketches in back- 
ground and environment, and then centers 
interest on the one great moment of each 
career. Is it fact or fiction? 
Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.50 





THE THEATRE THROUGH 
ITS STAGE DOOR 


By David Belasco 


This master of theatrical art has raised the 
curtain and let the uninitiated into the 
secret of one of the most fascinating pro- 
fessions in the world. Many interesting 
stories about famous stars give added 
interest. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth. $2.50 


THE CHARM SCHOOL 
By Alice Duer Miller 


Women, according to Austin Bevan’s theory, 
were born to charm. And so, when he in- 
herited a girl’s school, he decided-to run it 
himself on the aforesaid theory. School 
girls will “love it” and parents will enjoy 
some real laughs. 

Cloth. $1.40 


Illustrated. Post 8vo. 
THE BROKEN SOLDIER 
AND THE MAID OF 
FRANCE 


By Henry van Dyke 


Out of the beautiful myth that the soldiers 
of France have often been led and inspired 
on the battlefield by the vision of Joan of 
Arc, Dr. Henry van Dyke has woven a tale 
of rare spiritual quality of a poilu who 
saw the Maid of France as in a dream and 
with her help went on miraculously with 
the fight he had been about to give up. 
classic that will rank with “The Story of 
the Other Wise Man.” It is illustrated with 
remarkable pictures in color by F. E. 
Schoonover. 

Illustrated in color. 

Illustrated. 16mo. 


1817 


Post 8vo. $1.25 
60 cents 
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4 influence than the objects to which 
it is applied. The honeysuckle pat- 
tern that had its origin in Ancient 
Egypt can be traced through the 
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Just as if) ‘you selected 
the sweets in the SAMPLER 
from ten different packages of’ Whitmans 


The candies in the Sampler were really selected by the 
millions of Americans who have enjoyed Whitman's 
since 1842. We packed selections from ten of our 


best-liked packages in the Sampler—sweets assorted 
just right for most people, and a charming intro- 
duction to ten separate Whitman's products. 


Selected stores everywhere (usual- 
ly the best Drug Store) are agents 
for the sa'e of the Sampler and the 
other Whitman packages. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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newest product of Chickering -America’s 
oldest pi makers. A small Grand 
of charming slenderness and grace of line, 
with exquisite Tone Quality. In our belief 
the finest Small Grand in the World. 
Made at the Great Chickering 
Factories. Boston. Massachusetts 
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The Crickering cith the Ampice reproduces in your home the playing of the eoorld's greatest pramists and all the music you love best, ideally interpreted 


VANITY FAIR 


The Lamps. of Limehouse 


(Continued from page 35) 


rough heart had cried for while he took 
the counterfeit delight that his Lime- 
house mistress afforded him. 

Down mossy paths and through dim 
dells she ran. About her hung a filmy 
raiment of a green that is known to 
the rainbow. Her curls streamed about 
her fage, depending to her arms; and 
with every movement of her limbs she 
shook ecstacy into the air towards him. 
Across the grass her white feet shot 
like flashes of a lantern; and now he 
would be upon her and well-nigh touch 
her, and now with a turn she would be 
far from him. And though he yearned 
to come to her, lovely was the chase 
to him, and he felt that he would never 
tire. As he ran, he suddenly found him- 
self singing a song that was strange to 
him though the words fell aptly from his 
lips; and the words he sang were these: 


Stay, child, and come with me to the 
house in the hills, 

For you are a piece of holy music, 

And it is only there that I shall truly 
learn you. 

The fumes of May-time rise like a cloud 
about me 

When your gown is gathered by the 
breeze; 

And the almond-blossoms that lie every- 
where along my path, 

Are the thousand smiles that you 
dropped as you passed by. 

Perhaps I shall never catch you, you 
fugitive melody, 

But I shall be happy in following the 
path you go, 

And gathering echoes of you along the 
way. 


And lo, in a clearing of green grass 
spangled with flowers that twinkled 
with changing hues, the light grew into 
the laughing light of a Spring morning, 
and she stood amid the flowers awaiting 
him. Trembling, he drew near. From 
her drooping robe peeped her eager 
limbs and shining skin, as she stood 
taut and slender, poised like a startled 


faun. A new joy awoke within him 
that was pain to endure; and as he 
stretched arms to her a shudder ran 
about him and his heart tingled. Then 
he reached her, and, with timid fingers, 
gathered her to him, and she became 
alive to his touch. He laced his arms 
about her, and he felt her body as a 
harp thrilling to his caress; and even 
while his hands delighted in her his 
heart prayed pardon. 

For one swift moment he held her 
thus; then, with a crash of drums and 
a storm of brass bugles, the light fled 
away and a dark melancholy fell upon 
the garden. Stupidly he gazed about 
him, while holding close his radiant 
captive. 

“Speak! Speak!” he cried. “Oh, 
speak to me, my love, my lady!” 

And faintly he heard her speak. 

“You never cuddled me like that be- 
fore, dearie. Never, dearie. It’s time 
we was going now. It’s gitting late.” 

He raised his head, and into his eyes 
looked the eyes of the Limehouse 
woman. About her neck his arms were 
tightly laced, and the specks of blue 
light that touched the gloom of the 
Causeway chamber danced before him. 
Away in the distance a street band 
blared with drum and bugle. For some 
seconds he held her from him, glaring 
at the dank hair, the towzled clothes, 
and the raddled skin; glaring with un- 
believing eyes in which blazed still the 
hunger for the lost girl. Then, with a 
monstrous cry that racked his throat, 
a cry of dismay, despair, and fury, he 
leapt from the couch and fell upon her, 


Some minutes later the police took 
him quietly away and quietly charged 
him with murder. He did not move 


or speak. They took him to a cell, and 
provided him with a generous meal, and 
were astonished when he dashed it to 
the ground, because they felt sure, from 
the look in his eyes, that a great hunger 
was gnawing him. 





Literary Close-ups 


(Continued from page 41) 


? 


artist I know he is free of prejudices, 
jealousies, pettinesses. There are au- 
thors who are, he is convinced, bad 
authors. He will tell you so without a 
moment’s hesitation. They may, in the 
long run of time, prove to be very, good 
authors. That does not effect his judg- 
ment because a man cannot do more 
than apply his own personal tests. He 
does not care whether you are con- 
vinced or no by his admiration for 
Wells’ novels or Tchekov’s stories. It 
is his own personal affair, every man 
must judge for himself but, having 
judged, he must speak out without fear, 
without jealousy, without patronage. 

He literally does not know the mean- 
ing of the words disloyalty, jealousy, 
hypocrisy in the judging of works of art. 

In some fashion of his own he has 
succeeded in bringing his romance, his 
loyalty, his humors, into his physical 
expression of himself. He stands and 
moves awkwardly. Although he is spot- 
lessly neat he achieves a kind of bizar- 
rerie with his coloured waistcoats, his 
spotted ties. He watches you with chal- 
lenging amusement as you approach 
him. That is his final expression of his 
romantic nature—his intense amusement 
at himself. 


I SHOULD imagine that in the most 
desperate hours of his life he has 
been of an unswerving courage and that 
largely because, as he stands outside 
himself and watches he is absorbed by 
the ridiculous combinations and con- 
trasts that go to form the human soul. 
He can take any criticism with a smile 
partly because he cannot take himself 
seriously, partly because he takes him- 
self with so desperate a seriousness. 

Coloured waistcoats, elaborate bath- 
fittings, plays like “Judith” and “Don 
Juan,” the marvellous manuscripts of 
his novels (the most beautiful things of 
their kind in the world), Bach, his 
yacht, the Reform Club, and the West- 
minister Gazette, his own loyalties and 
heroisms and sarcasms, these are, one 
and all, the shining expressions of his 
romantic nature. 

He has written at least one master- 
piece that will, I think, endure so long 
as English novels interest a living world. 
In that he is a happy man indeed. : 

I find that in all this I have said 
nothing of his kindliness of heart. . 
should only rouse his sarcasm if I did. 
But there can be no acquaintance of his, 
of however short a period, who will not 
know what I mean. 
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SHOE eal ‘CRAFT. 

27 W. 38th St KY NEw YORK 


Fitting the Narrow Foot 
Widths AAAA toC Lengths 2 tolO 


Cold-Weather Oxfords 


XFORDS and spats form an adapt- 

able combination, firmly established 

in fashion and in favor and econo- 
mical as well as smart. The Shoe-Craft 
Shop presents a delightful variety of new 
Oxfords, perfect-fitting, snug at heel and 
with typical Shoe-Craft excellence of quality 
and design. They are pictured in the new 
catalog. 
ALYSSUM—Very satisfying for general wear is this 


becoming shoe with heel ‘‘petit Louis.” In patent 
leather or gun metal, $16. Washable broadcloth 
spats, close-fitting over vamp, $4. Woolen hose in 


heather tones of green or brown, $3.50. 


Post prepaid. Fit guaranteed. Send for 
Catalog D-35 and Measurement Charts. 
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“ROCKY ROAD CLEARING” 
by PAUL DESSAR 








ILLUSTRATED 

DESCR - PTIVE 
BROCH 

ON REQUEST 








HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 





Important a. 


AMERICANend 
FOREIGN MASTERS 


620 Fitth Avenue 


TBETWEEN 49TH AND 50TH STREETS 








New York. 
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CLUZELLE BROS’. 


REDUCK sas 


Three slices of Basy Bread a day - - 
Reduces your weight in a natural way 





What one woman says : 


Doctors’ Essential Foods Co. 
Orange, N. J. 


Gentlemen: — Must tell you 
9 


Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, 
now recognized as the standard weight reducing ration. 

Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a whole- 
some and delicious food, scientifically prepared. 


By simply eating three slices of Basy Bread a day, thousands 
of people have regained their normal weight. 


eighteen pounds, and 
lost ten pounds ; of course, this 
fact makes us very happy. 
Please see that our Bread 
comes on time. 
Thanking you, we are, 
Gratefully yours, 


No dieting. No 
medicine. No irksome exercise. 

You will be very much interested in the Basy Booklet, which 
re. 1, fi: Hi; is an authoritative statement on Obesity, its cause and cure. 
Hackensack, N. J. Write for your copy today. 


DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL FOODS CO. 


38 Oakwood Avenue 








Orange, New Jersey 














“L’'INVISIBLE” 


Trans sformation 


represents the highest achieve- 
ment of the hairdresser’s art. 
Skillfully made of superior soft and 


naturally wavy French hair, that 
Matches your own so perfectly in 
texture and color as to defy detection. 
Our invisible transformations can be 
combed, brushed and dressed in any 
fashion. They supply the needed 
hair to make you more youthful and 
beautiful. 
Our illustrated booklet “A” 
sent on request. 


Write, phone or call for appointments. 


Ladies’ 
Merchants Hairdressers 














WHAT KIND OF A DOG DO YOU WANT 


for Sport, Watchdog, Companion? 
EVERY BREED THE COUNTRY 
AFFORDS AT SENSIBLE PRICES. 
SATISFACTION IN DOG BUYING 
REDUCED TO A CERTAINTY. #8 
BUYING FROM US. GIVES 
ADDITIONAL SECURITY THAT 
YOUR PURCHASE IS ALL THAT 
IT IS REPRESENTED TO BE. 
WRITE US STATING] YOUR RE- 
QUIREMENTS. DOGS SHIPPED 
TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


YE OLDE DOG KENNELS 


SHOWROOM: 1176 Madison Ave., cor. 86th St. 
TEL. LENOX 669 





New York 





© by Clio Bracken 


[N response to numerous 
demands a second limited 
Edition of 


CLIO BRACKEN'’S 


Exquisite Piece of enters 
one “THE WORLD'S 
FIRST KISS” is offered for 
phe moe) sale. in Ivory Finish. 
An exact reproduction of the 
original. Twenty inches high. 


insure early delivery 
subscribers’ checks for 
$25.00 should be sent to 


A. J. CONTINI 


146 West 4th St. 
New York City 




















14. West 37th St., New York 
Telephone Greeley 4191-4192 





























We advise the 
are making a 





115 Devonshire St. 
Boston 





U. S. Government 
Bonds 


and are prepared, at any time, 
to buy or sell large or small lots 


We have prepared a circular 
on investment securities 
which we shall be glad to 
send you on request 


Kidder, Peabody &Co. 


purchase and 
Specialty of 














a7 Wali Street 
New Yoric« 






































New Position 
of Standard Oils 


Two of thebig Standard 
Oil subsidiary compa- 
nies have already taken 
steps, and one is now 
planning, for new 
financing to develop 
their business. 


A much broader market 
for Standard Oil stocks 
is beginning to develop, 
and the new edition of 


our 
Red Book of 
Standard Oil Stocks 


gives the latest statis- 
tical data covering the 
changes in the sub- 
sidiaries in question. 

Standard Oils are now 
selling at what appear 
attractive prices com- 
pared to their possi- 
bilities, and their pur- 
chase is particularly 
desirable at this time on 


The Monthly 
Installment Plan 


Complete details upon request 
for 5-MM. 


PJUNHAM & (o 


Investment Securities 


43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephones 8300-16 Hanover. 

















An Investment 
Strongly Safeguarded 
Yielding 714% 


Cities Service Co. in ad- 
dition to being one of the 
world’s largest producers 
of oil, controls and oper- 
ates 84 public utility prop- 
erties in the United States 
and Canada. 

This diversity in busi- 
ness as well as location 
provides unusual safe- 
guards for the investor. 

Preferred Stock Divi- 
dend Requirements were 
earned five times over in 
1918. 


Statement of earnings 
are sent to stockholders 
each month, keeping them 
in close touch with the 
company’s progress. 

Dividends payable 
monthly. 


Ask for Circular V-4. 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 
Bond Department 
60 Wall St., New York 





























Financial Department 


Oil vs. Oil Securities 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


HE age-long superstition that oil 

and water do not mix has been 

disproved by stock jobbers during 
the hectic oil boom. 

Nineteen-nineteen will go down into 
petroleum history as the year when the 
peak of production of worthless securi- 
ties was attained. ‘At the very time 
when hardy prospectors were sinking 
wells in Texan fields, wily manufacturers 
of certificates of stock (representing 
nothing) were busily engaged in the 
cities of the North in heightening the 
output of their product. 

The known record of the swindled 
embodies the tales of tens of thousands 
who forsook economics and common 
sense. It is filled with tragedies of un- 
realized hopes, which were inflated by 
unscrupulous operators. And the bit- 
terest fact, from the investment stand- 
point, is that the virgins in finance 
who were seduced now cynically regard 
the whole world of stocks and bonds 
as a scheme of chicanery and dishonesty. 
In finance, where faith is the mortar 
which keeps the investment structure 
intact, the good suffers for the sins of 
the wicked. Wall Street folk long ago 
recognized that their most dangerous 
foe was not the I. W. W. or the Social- 
ist Party, but the group of men, who 
in quest of fabulous gains, reaped bitter 
disappointment in their adventures as 
security holders. 

Oh, petroleum, what crimes have been 
committed in thy name! 

Under the stimulus of the epic activi- 
ty in north and central Texas, espe- 
cially at the Burkburnett, Ranger and 
Stephens County pools, producers of 
oil stock (and nothing else) set out upon 
their mission of deception. A_ stock 
boom in oil was new to Wall Street. 


MAYY people were psychologically 
prepared for the campaign of fak- 
ing. Liberty bond holders and folk 
generally whose pockets were stuffed 
with a surplus wearied of the slow, 
plodding methods of accumulating 
wealth. Wages and profits were high, 
and prospects seemed bright. Despite 
the high cost of keeping alive, many 
had a little more money than they 
needed. They were willing to risk it 
for the chance of enormous returns. In 
the oil fields, many fortunes were cre- 
ated between sunset and dawn.... 
But several thousand miles separated 
the wells from the offices of the stock 
jobbers. 

Reckless speculators who never halted 
to investigate were revolting against 
the orthodox notions that money ac- 
cumulation was associated with effort 
or service or some contribution to so- 
ciety. They followed without the slight- 
est skepticism false leaders who related 
to them naively that John D. Rocke- 
feller ‘had become an_ exceedingly 
wealthy gentleman and that he was in 
the oil business. This simple statement, 
shaken well with a few facts about the 
remarkable activity in Texas, led the 
gullible to the next step in the chain 
of bad logic, namely, that overflowing 
wealth would come to those who placed 
all their available resources in the prof- 
erred stock. The promoters were care- 
ful not to explain that the very existence 
of the petroleum industry depended on 
wildcatting—that is, the habit of pros- 
pecting for new wells in the face of a 
thousand disappointments in the hope 
of stupendous returns if success should 
come. If the prospector makes any 
profit, it is an excess profit. But the 
venders of oil securities based on water 
sedulously avoided specifying the fre- 
quency of disappointments. In many 


instances, they had a single well that 
was a nominal producer, and advertised 
that they already had large producing 
wells. 

Investment bankers, as some of the 
swindlers deceitfully called themselves, 
would leap into existence, float an issue 
of valuable securities, and then forth- 
with pass again into the great unknown, 
Many crooks changed their firm name 
after each experiment in swindling. The 
unprotected markets, including the New 
York Curb, which during the bull mar- 
ket of this year did the second largest 
business of any security market in the 
world,—the New York Stock Exchange 
ranks first—were for a time overrun 
with fakirs, who had no oil property, 
but merely oily tongues, and were lit- 
tered with securities that in some cases 
soon depreciated below the original cost 
of the paper and printing. The situa- 
tion at length became a matter for the 
police authorities. 

Side by side with the worthless se- 
curities highly valuable oil stocks, in- 
cluding those of the Standard Oil 
companies, were sold. Although there 
were instances of misjudged value, per- 
sons who traded with brokers of un- 
questioned integrity were in the main 
protected from the products of the stock 
jobbers. 


(THE aggregate of new oil securities, 
good and bad, which flooded the 
market up to the early Fall of this 
year was stupendous. In the first eight 
months of 1919, 997 new oil companies 
were launched and their aggregate capi- 
talization reached $1,587,917,500—an 
unprecedented record. In the twelve 
months of 1918 only 820 companies 
with a combined capitalization of $430,- 
480,600 were formed, and in the whole 
of 1917, 512 companies with a total 
capitalization of $840,219,400. 

Some earnest pursuer of the degree 
of doctor of philosophy might profitably 
devote himself to an inquiry into the 
proportion of worthless to valuable oil 
securities issued this year. Never be- 
fore was the output of petroleum as 
large as this year. The discovery of 
the great oil fields in Texas and the 
stimulus to production in the other 
fields added enormously to the known 
natural wealth of the country in oil. 
Yet this condition of the real oil situa- 
tion sheds no light on the ratio of good 
stocks to bad. Data on this interesting 
subject are not completely lacking. Of 
all the oil produced in Oklahoma in a 
twelve month period studied under the 
auspices of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, stock producing 
companies produced about .0016 per 
cent, or, of every 1,000 barrels, stock 
promoting companies produced 1% bar- 
rels. Only one in every such companies 
produced any oil in the months cov- 
ered by the survey. And of those stock 
companies which did produce oil, the 
best record was a gross production of 
$124,493.30—by a company capitalized 
at $10,000,000. 

In August of this year, two groups 
of statistics indicated that the new oil 
business was getting on a sounder foot- 
ing. In the very month when a new 
high record was made in the oil fields 
for completions of wells, new produc- 
tion and work under way, there was 4 
sharp falling off in the number of new 
oil companies organized. 


BY this time it had become plain to 
oil men that the Texan fields, had 
taken leadership on America’s petroleum 
map. Describing the boom in careful 
terms, The (Continued on page 126) 
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queen grains only. 


at current prices. 





In Meats 
A Tiny Bit 
Costs a Cent 





A Big Dish 
For One Cent 


| That in Quaker Oats—-the extra-flavory oat dish, flaked from 


Made from the greatest food that grows. The oat is almost 
| a complete food—nearly the ideal food. As a vim-creator and 
a body-builder it has age-old fame. 


Now see how little that penny buys in other necessary foods 


| What One Cent Buys 


Consider this in your break- 


fasts. 


One penny, which buys but one 


bite of a meat food, pays for a 
big dish of Quaker Oats. 


Then consider the calories— 


the energy measure of food value. 
This is what some desirable foods 
average at this writing: 














—— 


One Potato 
Costs a Cent 








In Eggs 





One-Fourth an Egg 


Cost Per 1000 Calories 


Quaker Oats .  . 5lhc 
eee 


Meats about . . 45c 
Vegetables . 11c to 75c 
Fish about. . 50c 


Chicken Broilers . $1.66 








Costs a Cent 








Meats, eggs and fish will aver- 


age nine times Quaker Oats for 
the same calory value. 


The best way to lower food 


cost is to serve Quaker Oats for 


In Bacon breakfast. It is also the way to 
One Slice supply your people with supreme 
Costs a Cent nutrition. 


Quaker Oats 


A Super-Grade of Oat Food 


In Quaker Oats you get extra 
flavor without extra cost. They 
are flaked from queen grains only 
— just the rich, plump, flavory 
oats. 


We get but ten pounds from 2 
bushel. 

Quaker Oats is the favorite all 
the world over because of this 
delightful flavor. Get it. 


15c and 35c per package 
Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 


(3213) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Financial Department 


(Continued from page .110) 


Oil City Derrick said: “Northwest 
Texas is the greatest oil field in the 
United States, and is increasing in im- 
portance each month. . . . Northwest 
Texas has now more new work under 
way than Oklahoma, Kansas and the 
Gulf Coast combined.” 

There was no doubt that a real boom 
was taking place. The innocent, how- 
ever, failed to discriminate between 
those extremely valuable oil stocks 
which represent equities in giant indus- 
trial companies and the sham securities. 

On the other hand, in his awareness 
of the prevalence of worthless stocks, 
the intelligent investor must not lose 
sight of the real situation in the oil 
industry, which is now larger and more 
important than ever before in the his- 
tory of the nation. Great periods of 
intensified prosperity for the producing 
oil companies are foreshadowed by the 
ever-increasing needs of the American 
people for petroleum. Moreover, hu- 
man labor forms a relatively small pro- 
portion of the total cost of producing 
oil, and the petroleum industry is free 
to a large extent of the labor difficulties 
that beset other industries. 


Or production, as is the case this 
year, increases spasmodically, but 
the curve of consumption mounts steadi- 
ly and without respite. When new 
fields are discovered, there has usually 
been in the past a temporary period of 


‘overproduction, but in the long run 


production has been hard pressed to 
keep apace with the increased consump- 
tion of petroleum. Since 1917 the uses 
of oil have multiplied so rapidly that, 
even in spite of the great contributions 
of Texas to the nation’s supply, this 
country is still importing oil from 
Mexico. Perhaps if the eventual output 
of the new fields is as large as some 
Texans confidently predict, a reduction 
in the price of gasoline and other pe- 
troleum products might result, but the 
drop would probably be local, rather 
than general, because, under such con- 
ditions, production might outrun trans- 
portation facilities. 

In the first half of this year, 1,427,- 
057,162 gallons of gasoline were con- 
sumed in the United States, compared 
with 1,385,885,934 in the same months 
of 1918, which was a record year, show- 
ing an increase of 30 per cent over 1917. 
Seven-eighths of the gasoline produced 
in this country in 1918 was consumed 
within our borders, and in order to meet 
the more pressing foreign requirements 
115,000,000 gallons were taken out of 
the American reserve oil stocks. And 
for every gallon of gasoline used two 
gallons of fuel oil are consumed. Fuel 
oil is displacing coal so rapidly for in- 
dustrial uses that coal associations are 
seriously considering developing a sys- 
tematic propaganda in behalf of their 
product. 

Normally the consumption of pe- 
troleum is greater in the second half of 
the year than in the first. The figures 
for the first six months of 1919 underdo 
the picture for the year, rather than 
exaggerate it. Up to July 1, 2,872,978,- 
918 gallons of fuel oil were consumed 
in the United States, compared with 
2,789,588,727 in the corresponding 
months of 1918. And in the use of 
kerosene, too, the peak of consump- 
tion established in 1918 is being over- 
leaped this year. In the first six months 
of 1919, 687,909,533 gallons of kero- 
sene have been used, compared with 
670,550,565 in the first half of last year. 

In its use as the source of energy for 
ships, oil showed a gain of 60 per cent 
in the first half of this year, compared 
with the corresponding months a year 
ago. And those who see a continuing 
expansion in the national need for oil 
explain that the motor truck industry 


is in its infancy, and point to the pre. 
diction of William C. Durant, of the 
General Motors Corporation, _ that, 
whereas there are 6,000,000 automobiles 
in this country at present, there will be 
more than 15,000,000 in twenty years, 
The airplane and the tractor, too, will 
have ever keener appetites for gasoline, 


FUEL oil is used mainly for steam 

raising instead of coal, particularly 
in the Southwest and the Far West. In 
the last two years, it has also been 
gaining in the East. The demand for 
fuel oil for industrial purposes con- 
stitutes a barometer of the state of 
trade. 

Lubricating oils, which are used in 
far smaller quantities, are chiefly con- 
servers of energy. And kerosene, the 
fourth main kind of petroleum, is still 
used mainly as an illuminant, but kero- 
sene is increasingly being adapted for 
a motor fuel, particularly in tractors. 

In the background of the expanded 
uses for oil, the new production figures 
should be set. The daily average pro- 
duction of crude petroleum in the United 
States for the first half of this year was 
998,387 barrels, a gain of 75,717 barrels 
a day over the 1918 average for the 
first six months. In North and Central 
Texas at the middle of this year, 1,500 
more wells were being drilled than at 
the same time a year ago. Of the 1,080 
producing wells completed in this terri- 
tory in six months the average initial 
production of each well exceeds 416 
barrels a day. Wells, however, deterio- 
rate rapidly. Those in Eastland County, 
Texas, showed an average decline of 
almost 80 per cent six months after 
completion. 


ESPITE the fact that in the first 

half of this year the total number 
of oil well completions over the entire 
country has reached 13,283. a gain of 
983 over the corresponding period last 
year, the excess of supply over demand, 
as indicated in the reserve stocks, is not 
significantly greater in relation to the 
present consumption than normally. 

In fact, oil men are looking forward 
to the time when the oil from the 
American fields will be wholly inade- 
quate to cope with the domestic needs. 

And this realization is the impelling 
force which is driving American oil 
interests into active competition with 
the British and other Europeans in for- 
eign petroleum. Moreover, the con- 
sciousness that the oil industry is soon 
to be worldwide in scope is becoming 
clearer. Heretofore, the overwhelming 
share of the oil of the universe was 
produced and used in this country. But 
the adoption of modern mechanical de- 
vices in other lands clearly indicates an 
expansion of petroleum consumption in 
other countries. ; 

Important developments are taking 
place without public knowledge. In 
the politics of oil, open covenants, 
openly arrived at, hardly prevail. 

Officials of American companies are 
eager for more sympathetic govern- 
mental backing and urge the need of 
concentration of American oil interests. 
Several of the enterprises incorporated 
in this country have recently acquired 
large grants in Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Colombia, and elsewhere in the Carib- 
bean areas. : 

Of all the foreign fields, the Mexi- 
can are regarded by far the most im- 
portant. The rich tracts in the Baku 
district of Russia, in the Galician fields, 
in Roumania, and in Persia hold mu 
promise for the future. India is already 
producing, and there are signs of pe- 
troleum in China. Even in England 
within the last year oil has been dis- 
covered, and the potentialities of South 
America are large. 
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Lure of Beautiful 
Eyelashes and Well 
Formed Eyebrows 
The EYES are what men see first. To hold 


attention they must possess the magical lure 
which long, silky, luxuriant Eyelashes and 


The 


well formed Eyebrows give to them. So, if 
your eyes are not adorned with these wonder- 
ful allurements, why not begin at once to 
have them? You can work a magical trans- 
formation if you will just apply a little 


Libh-Jorow-Ine 


for a short time. Results will amaze and 
delight you. Stars of the stage and screen, 
as well as hundreds of thousands of women 
everywhere, use and recommend this Beauty 
Builder, which stimulates and promotes the 
growth of Eyelashes and Eyebrows, and gives 
that deep, soulful expression to the Eyes, so 
highly prized by women who care. Will YOU 
try ‘“‘Lash-Brow-tne’’? It is a pure, deli- 
cately scented cream, guaranteed absolutely 
harmless, tested and approved by the best 
chemists and Beauty specialists of America. 
Satisfaction Assured or Price Refunded 

if your dealer cannot supply you, 

send direct. Price 50c Prepaid, in 
Beware of Imita- 
tions. Look for the picture of 
“The Lash-Brow-Ine Girl’ same as 
above, on every package of the 
genuine. 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4305-41 Grand Bivd., Chicago 

















The specialist who created 
the wonderful La-may Face 
Powder* has invented a new 
rouge. The rouge is inside the 
puff. All you do is to rub the 
puff on your face. It comes 
through the puff just as you 
need it. It goes on splendidly 
and stays on the face until you 
wash it off. The puff is in a 
dainty metal box. The box 
cannot break and the rouge will 
not crumble like the old-fash- 
ioned kind. This newly in- 
vented rouge is called La-may 
(French, Rouge L’Amé). It 
gives a beautiful color that 
looks natural under the strong- 
est light. There are two colors 
—medium and dark. The fifty- 
cent package will last six 
months, yet the box is small 
enough to fit your purse. When 
you use this pure, harmless 
Rouge and see how much more 
convenient it is and how much 
better it stays on, you will 


understand why thousands of 
women say it is the best they 


have ever used. Because La-’ 


may Rouge is so new, your 
dealer may not have it yet, but 
he can easily get it. If your 
dealer refuses to get you a 
package, you may send fifty 
cents by mail to Herbert Roy- 
stone, 16 E. 18th Street, New 
York. 

*La-may Face Powder is that new powder 
that became popular so quickly. It is 
guaranteed absolutely pure. It does not 
contain rice powder or white lead. It 
stays on until you wash it off. The large 


box is sixty cents and the half size thirty 
cents. It is now used by over a million 


American women. 





The Rouge Is 
Inside the Puff 


The Dainty Metal Box 











Youthful Beauty 
For Any Woman 


The secret of a 
a youthful 7@ 
face will be 





































sent to all 
women 
who see 
their beau- 
ty vanish- 
ing orwho 
ave facie 
al lines, 
wrinkles, 
or other 
disfig- 
urements 
£ aused 
by age, 
Sane or 
anything 
else. 
Multi. 
tudes of 
women 
have found 
the secret of 
renewe 
beauty in Kath- 
ryn Murray’s re- 
markable 


Facial 
Exercises 


which remove lines, “‘crow’s feet’ and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners of 
the mouth and clear up muddy or sallow 
skins without the use of cosmetics, creams, 
massage, masks, plasters, straps, vibrators, 

eauty "’ treatments, or po seed artificial 
means. The Kathryn Murray Method will 
show you how five minutes daily with these 
simple facial exercises will work wonders. 

is information is free to all who ask forit. 


Results Guaranteed 
. Write for this FREE BOOK which tells 


just what to do to bring back firmness to 
the facial muscles and tissues and smooth- 
ness and beauty to the skin. Write today. 


“ KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 











Suite 1133 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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THE USE OF 





Does Vorur Mirror Rfleck Youth? 


TO-DAY IS THE DAY OF PERPETUAL YOUTH — | 
IN APPEARANCE AT LEAST. 


YOuTHFUc APPEARANCE CANNOT BE 

MAINTAINED IF ONEY HAIR IS GREY 

OR DISCOLORED, BUT SCIENCE 

PERMITS OF THE RESTORATION A 

ORIGINAL COLOR BY SAFE, 
G) SIMPLE,SURE 


Of THE HAIR TOITS 


oF. TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOR BUT 


PRESERVES THE BEAUTY, LIFE, AND 
LUSTRE OF THE HAIR AS WELL. 
COMPLETE DIRECTIONS FOR USE CONTAINED IN EACH BOX 


AM Shades from Golden to Set Black 


Cannot Break 
ue 









PREPARATION 





THAT NOT ONLY RESTORES THE 


KkK—K——S___= 


senssenaemnsseoesweseee”' 


FOR SALE AND APPLIED BY LEADING HAIRDRESSERS AND BY 


Nros Co. 366 Rift Ave.NY. 


Booklet*:B Grey Hair and its Treatment - free 





Kebuildero“Gowns 
(VJaker al Gowns 


Go order 


New York's exclusive and most unique Dress- 
making establishment where simply WONDERS 


are wrought with your passe frocks. 


A visit to my establishment will reveal to you what great pos- 
sibilities lie in those many out-of-Fashion frocks that you have laid 


aside. 


Here they will be transformed into the styles of today 
tomorrow wit! 


all the charm of your own individuality. 


and 
GOWNS REBUILT Successfully for Out of Town Customers. 


Perfect 
Workmanship 


Prices 
Reasonable 


\% West , BTRSt.New York 
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of Furs 
TheDictates of Fashion 


TheAlbrecht FurBook is the 
authoritative style guide of 
Americas women of fashion. 
The correct styles for 1920 
are shown in elaborate detail. 


Albrecht Furs 


7 a 1S 
Supreme In Quality) 


The name Albrecht on furs ie 
a symbolofquality_the guaran- 
tee of super-excellence. Sixty 
our years of fur supremacy 
back of this famous name - - 
REAL VALUE 
Our location inthe primary 
fur mart of America gives 
us the choice of pelts - - 
The values are exceptional 
Yourun norisk in ordering furs 
from Albrecht. Our “‘moneu- 
back guarantee protect? 
ou absolutely and as- 
sures complete satisfaction 











Shows Ey the latest approved 
styles Tells how furs are 
made and graded. * How to 
detect imitation furre What furs 
wear best Howtotake proper 
care of your fure Howto 
get the utmost possible fur 
value for your money The 
most comprehensive fure 
uide published All furs 
dre correctly named 
Send5*today for catalog* 562 


EALBRECHT&SON 
SaintPaul Dept.Z2 Minnesota 



































plies “Age.” As 


| ing years. 


impaired. 


sun glare. 


2. Lines about eyes and 


| 
| 1. Frown lines and “crow’s 
thought or effort. 


loose. 


or discontent. 


HATEVER the cause, all 
W wrinkles are susceptible to 

treatment by the Arden 
Muscle-Strapping method and the 
Arden Venetian Preparations. If 
you will give Elizabeth Arden full 
information about the condition of 
your skin and contour, she will 
gladly tell you what to do. But 
the most effective way to deal with 
wrinkles or other defects of the ap- 
pearance is to take the Elizabeth 
| Arden Home Course, which teach- 
| 











es you just how to administer the 
corrective Muscle-Strapping Treat- 
ments and gives you the benefit of 
Elizabeth Arden’s supervision and 
advice during a_ systematized 
course of instruction adapted to 
your needs. 

| Write for booklets about the Home 
j Course and the Venetian Preparations. 
If you wish any of the Preparations 
mentioned here, mark them and send 
| with your address and cheque or money 
i add postage unless order exceeds 


VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM—The 
first step in any treatment is to cleanse 
the skin thoroughly and render it soft 
and receptive with this cream. Since 
it liquefies when applied, no skin-stretch- 
ing rubbing is required. $1, $2 and $3. 








“The Seven 


F you ask the average woman what 
wrinkles indicate, 


nearly always come from carelessness, and 
the reason why wrinkles are associated with 
age is that the cumulative results of careless- 
ness become more marked with the advanc- 


| The commonest kinds of wrinkles and their 
causes follow. There is no necessity for any 
of them save when the health is seriously 


mouth 


3. Furrows caused by sagging tissues, 
4. Furrows caused by loss of flesh which has left the skin 


5. Lines caused by stretching of the skin, which may result 
from resting the head on the hand, improper massage, etc. 


6. Wrinkles caused by reactions to life, such as care, laughter 


7. Wrinkles caused by pain or suffering. 


THEIR REMEDIES 


When writing for preparations, booklets or infor- | 
mation, please address Elizabeth Arden at her 
New York Salon, Dept. 102. | 


| ELIZABETH ARDEN_ | 


| Branches: Boston, Washington, San Francisco, 
Newport, Palm Beach 


ae 


Cardinal 
Wrinkles” 


she unhesitatingly re- 
a matter of fact, they 








feet” caused by cye strain or 


caused by concentrated 


VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC— 
As_a preventive, this mild astringent 
suffices for those whose faces are still 
wrinkle-free. It also refines and whitens 
ihe skin, making it brilliantly fresh and 
clear. $1.75, $3.25. 


VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT— 
A rejuvenating tonic which firms sag- 
ging muscles, reduces puffiness under the 
eyes and by gradually tightening the 
skin, eliminates deep wrinkles. Made of 
Oriental herbs. $3.50. | 


VENETIAN MUSCLE OIL—Nothing is 
so effective for banishing lines and 
wrinkles as this splendid muscle strength- 
ener. It nourishes and revitalizes sag- 
ging tissues and makes the flesh firm 





and smooth. $1, $2.25, $4. 

| 
VENETIAN ORANGE SKIN FOOD—A | 
deep tissue builder of exceptional po- | 
tency, It is both food and tonic to thin | 


faces and is excellent for filling out 
hollows in cheeks and around the eyes 
and forehead. $1.75, $2.75, $3.75. 


VENETIAN AMORETTA CREAM—A 
delightfully fragrant day cream to use 
before powdering. It keeps the skin soft 
and smooth and _ protects it from ex- 
posure. $1 and $2. 


SAVON KENOTT—Not for wrinkles, 
but a famous French dentifrice, which 
purifies and preserves the teeth, hardens 
the gums, sweetens the breath and is 
delicious in taste and fragrance. Box, $1. 














MBEDDED somewhere in the lower 
conglomerate sandstone strata of 
my mind is a collection of rough 

| nuggets, something like this: “ad, adver- 

sus, ante, apud, circa, circum, cis’”—and 
then some. I have not for years thought 
about these pebbles, nor do I now fully 
recollect what they are all about. All 

I am sure of is that they occur in the 

Latin Grammar on the left hand page 

a little below the middle, in fine print 

—not the finest, but the kind that was 

not quite fine enough to omit when 

you were learning the rules for the 
first time over. 

I say I have not for years been able 
to determine what these silicious frag- 
ments represent. An article in the June 
Vanity Fair, by John Jay Chapman, 
tells me they are culture, education, a 
“connection with everything worth hav- 
ing in life.” I am glad, for I had a 
haunting fear that they were stones 
given me when I was standing in the 
educational bread line. I am educated. 
I am cultured; and the reason of it is 
that I pressed these inelastic fragments 
so hard into my brain that they dented 
,it enough to last forty years, and no 
doubt as many years longer as reason 
shall retain its seat. 


Does Mr. Chapman Really Mean It? 


WONDER if Mr. Chapman really 

means all he says about the inesti- 
mable value of “amo, amas, amat” and 
“bonus, bona, bonum”? I wonder if 
he isn’t putting up a bluff when he 
emphasizes the value of that tiresome 
old stuff in fine print and coarse print 
in the Latin Grammar? Every school- 
boy knows and has good reason to 
know that it is tiresome old stuff, and 
every older person knows that it is a 
means, of no value in itself, to gaining 
an end of great value in itself. But it 
is a most extravagantly expensive means, 
recklessly destructive of boys’ precious 
time, spirit, ambition and the possi- 
bility of their gaining some different 
kind of learning, knowledge and cul- 
ture, when fate has closed their minds 
and temperaments to culture derived 
through power to attain appreciation 
and enjoyment of Latin literature. 

I see “Latin” divided into two parts, 
just as it was in the days when I was 
trying to capture both and succeeded 
only in capturing, or being captured, by 
|one. There is the “amo-amas-amat” 
and “ad-adversus-ante” part that Mr. 
Chapman values as something worth 
while in itself; and there is what may 
be called the Horace-Juvenal-Tibullus- 
Propertius part—the part you really 
want if you want Latin at all. This is 
to be had only by those who have the 
time and the temperament, the disposi- 
tion and the resolution to wade through 
and emerge from the other side. It 
takes a lot of wading, and the wading 
is done at the expense of the others, 
as things have been while the ford was 
so strictly guarded in the entrance ex- 
aminations to college. 











“Amo” Versus Cervantes 
| 


OW, culture and education and 
learning are not to be gained by 
|any other ford, not even by any mod- 
|ern language, we are told. If I had 
| had less “amo-amas-amat” and all the 
|rest of it, not being destined to come 
|out on the right side of the ford, I 
| might have got a very fluent command 
| of several of these much easier tongues 
| and the values they hold. I might have 
|got Cervantes and Calderon, not to 
mention Ibanez and a lot- more whose 
names I don’t even know in my pres- 
ent ignorance; and Moliére and Dante 
and Ariosto and an innumerable company 


As to the Study of Latin 


The Usefulness of the Classics in a Man’s Equipmei: 


By RICHARD ALDRICH 


besides, not to mention any English 
writers, whom “amo-amas-amat” didn’t 
give me time for. And I will risk the 
culture and learning and education that 
I will find here. 

But we are to take the comfort that 
“amo-amas-amat” also has the merit of 
making Spanish, Italian and French 
much easier to learn; to which might 
be added Rumanian and Provengal and 
some others. Spanish, I am told, is one 
of the easiest of modern languages, 
consequently of all languages. If you 
spend five or six years studying Latin 
first, you will doubtless make Spanish 
still easier; but is it worth while to go 
to that enormous expense? I spent so 
much time on “ad-adversus-ante” that 
I never got around to Spanish or Ital- 
ian; and had only such a little time for 
French that I had to seize what time I 
could from other things to supplement 
it in later years by an intensive study 
that would have been much more effec- 
tively applied in the “ad-adversus-ante” 
days, when dents in the brain were 
easier to make than they have ever 
been since. 


Why Not Anglo-Saxon Too? 


ANOTHER thing about the “amo- 
amas-amat” Latin, they say, is that 
it gives you such a knowledge of your 
own English tongue as you cannot gain 
without it. You will know all about 
the Latin and Norman-French elements. 
Well; you will be on the way to it, 
and perhaps the way is worth it. For 
those who have the taste and the time 
for it, it is an interesting and pleasant 
way. But why stop at half? The 
Norman-French and Latin elements are 
not everything, and perhaps more of 
the real genius of the language is to be 
found elsewhere—in the Anglo-Saxon 
element. We don’t hear Mr. Chapman 
urging the study of Anglo-Saxon gram- 
mar by all, that they may have a com- 
plete and not a half view of their own 
tongue. 

What a strange idea that the preser- 
vation of the study of Latin grammar 
means the preservation of English, 
and saving it from becoming a “hard 
vernacular’! There is here implied a 
puzzling conception of the growth and 
development of living tongues. The 
“old idioms” of English literature are 
not dependent on _half-learned Latin. 
i are not dependent on Latin at 
all. 


All Pretense Aside, Now 


Is there any unconscious subterfuge in 
presenting all these miscellaneous rea- 
sons for preserving and maintaining the 
stiff Latin course for everybody in or- 
der that a few may have unimpeded 
opportunity to gain the real culture and 
learning given by a real mastery of 
Latin? If Mr. Chapman will lay aside 
all subliminal pretense, I will do so, too. 
I will admit that a genuine and com- 
plete Latin scholarship, an intimacy 
with the Horace-Juvenal-Propertius- 
Tibullus end of the thing, is in itself 
a sufficient end of education, is one of 
the finest instruments of culture and is 
worth attainment by any man—would 
there were more of him—who has the 
time and the temperament, the disposl- 
tion and the resolution to gain it. But 
let us stop talking about the educational 
value of Chinese puzzles, the intel- 
lectual training afforded by “amo-amas- 
amat,” the culture resident in “ad-ad- 
versus-ante.” The only Latin that 1s 
any good is thoroughly mastered Latin. 
The colleges, in abolishing smattered 
Latin from their entrance examinations, 
have not and have no intention of abol- 
ishing thoroughly mastered Latin. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Do You Make Your Attic Work? 


Is your attic just the last sad sta- 
tion on the road to the dustbin— 
the forwarding address of all the 
things you don’t want, and daren’t 
throw away? 


Or is your attic the brains of 
the house—the place where you 
go to sew, study, write, think; be- 
cause you’ve known enough to 
capitalize its quietness? 


Here is a big cheery room with 
rough-cast walls in warm buff and 
a floor as sunny-yellow as a pump- 
kin. The curtains are of scrim 


These 5 Numbers of House 


November 


Are you build’ng a new house? Then here’s an 
article on getting together with the architect, 
another on collecting for building, a third that 
tells all about planning for the furniture to go 
in the various rooms of the new house. And— 
best of all—you'll find a whole collection of 
little houses, each perfect of its kind. 


House Planning 


December Christmas House 


What does Christmas mean to that house of 
yours? A new rug perhaps? A chair or two 
that the living room has coaxed for? A floor 
lamp? All the things that the house wants are 
in this number, together with the newest ways 





(Six, if you mail the coupon now) 


January Furniture Number 


Every year our American master-craftsmen give 
us something lovelier—every year the importers 
bring in new quaintnesses from the Orient and 
the odd corners of Europe. The best of these 
things you'll find in the January number—and if 
you can’t just see what you want in your local 
stores, our Shopping Service is standing tiptoe, 
ready to run out and buy it for you (quite with- 
out charge) in the specialty shops of New York. 
February House Fittings 
The February number has the predestined bit of 
glass, the one bedspread you can’t afford to do 
without, the lampshade that makes all the differ- 
ence in the world. And if by any chance the 
thing you sigh for isn’t there—and you can’t 


& 


with a valance of blue sunfast. 
The painted chair is blue, too, 
and so is the parchment shade that 
centres the little fold-up walnut 
table with its sturdy attendant 
walnut chair. Yet the room is in 
the once despised attic. And 
everything in the room came from 
the attic, too. 


House & Garden is the maga- 
zine that shows you, not only how 
to buy wisely, but how to use 
wisely the things you have already, 
not only in the house, but in the 
garden and around the grounds. 


This is just one of those good 
little, really workable  sugges- 
tions of which every number of 
House & Garden is full. It 
makes you want to look over the 
whole magasine-—doesn’t it? 


Garden, $1 


March 


When the world wakes up, your garden will 
wake with it, if you have this loveliest of all 
the numbers as your inspired alarm clock. It’s 
as decorative as the flowers it talks about, and 
as practical as the vegetables it shows you how 
to set out. And the Spring Planting Tables 
alone are worth their weight in grocers’ bills. 


Spring Gardening 


April 


In the spring, you want to put your house in 
the new mood. There’s always a room to be 
repapered—a rug to buy—cushions, reading 
lamps, porch furniture to be done over— 

a floor to refinish. All these little-big 


Interior Decorating 


to hang the holly and dress the tree and plant even seem to know what it ought to look like things are discussed in House & oe 
Christmas in the heart of the dinner table. yourself—write the Information Service. Garden. ¢ 
e ° me. oe 

oe J 

Sign, tear off, and mail the coupon now Pb KE 
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J UST one trifling dollar—a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen chair—will eS Se ~~ 

bring you House & Garden’s staff of experts for five delightful months—six, if you HOLS R _v 
mail this coupon now. Connoisseur, architect, kennel expert, landscape gardener, in- SLES SEE 
terior decorator, sanitarian, saleswoman, shopping commissionaire, and friend, are all if S oe SS es Se 
packed between the covers of House & Garden. You need not send money now. Just KEI SESE Poe ee 
mail the coupon today. Your subscription will begin at once. oe Lo, SS SS i oe ae 


The Postal Zone Law makes necessary an additional postage charge of 10c. west of the Mississippi. ‘ 
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End That Film 
On Your Teeth 

st. 
0, All Statements Approved by High Dental 
at Authorities 
ut 
nt 
in 
id You Must If You Save Them 
m 

The tooth brush alone may remove food debris, but 
it does not end the film. Night and day, between the 
teeth and elsewhere, that film does constant damage. 
Most tooth troubles are now known to be caused by it. 

a It is that slimy film which you feel withsyour tongue. 
W It clings to the teeth and gets into crevices. e ordi- 
e nary tooth paste does not dissolve it. That is why mil- 
a lions of well-brushed teeth discolor and decay. 

e That film is what discolors—not the teeth. It is the 
; basis of tartar. It holds food substance which ferments 
’ and forms acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 

teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are 
chief cause of pyorrhea. So, despite the tooth brush, 
all these troubles have been constantly increasing. 

Now dental science, after years of search, has found 
a way to combat film. It is embodied for daily use in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. It penetrates wherever the 

LOUIS XV film goes. It lingers between the teeth. When you use 
it, it attacks the film efficiently. We ask you to prove 
sil iii iiacaccinalies this by a ten-day test, to be made at our expense. 
See How Teeth Whiten 
Send ~ ge av a Nisin hss and use like any soa 
2 paste. ote how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the 
CLEAR AS A BELL absence of the slimy film. See how teeth whiten as the fixed 
film disappears. You will realize then what a revolution has 
* ° developed in teeth cleaning methods, 
The Highest Class Talking Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the ere of sg bn 
1 1 film is albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent is to dis- 
8 Machine in the World solve it, then to constantly combat it. 
W ACH Sonora period model accurately repro- Pepsin was not used before because it must be activated. 
I duces a masterpiece of furniture craftsman- The usual agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. But science 
’s ae ‘ 1 P Sniah d th has discovered a harmless activating method. Because of pate 
d ship in design, co oring, and finish, and these art ents it is used in Pepsodent alone. This method is doing for 
W styles are of extraordinary beauty. millions of teeth what was never done before. 
25 ue 
: : : Four years of clinical and laboratory tests have proved the 
" In the Sonora the quality of tone is considered results beyond question. Leading dentists all over America 
of primary importance and for crystal clearness, now urge its daily use. You are bound to adopt it when you 
g for delightful elegance, and for richness of expres- know it, for your children and yourself. Cut out this coupon 
sion, the Sonora invariably wins the enthusiastic —now, before you forget it—and see what it means to you. 
: approval of the most critical of music lovers. The 
Sonora is made for those who want the best. omnes 
Write today for General Catalog 8 or Period Catalog 8X, 
4 which will be sent free on request. A superb collection of upright 
, and period styles is available at prices from $50 to $1000 
; REG.U.S. 
THE ILLUSTRATION ABOVE PICTURES THE LOUIS XV SONORA AS IT Pe 
é 5 wore aaa Pas APARTMENTS OF Tua CRLERRATED The New-Day Dentifrice 
: MONARCH AT THE PALACE OF FONTAINEBLEAU du: Seibieaiati: ecalisiiies this. tar: Dianna Metical 
“ a : 
; Sonora Phoungraph Sales Company, Inc. Si sem ei i istic: acelin Sa aap atin 
George E. Brightson, President fl 
NEW YORK DEMONSTRATION SALONS: Send the Coupon for | Ten-Day Tube Free 
279 Broadway 
50 Broadway (Standard Arcade) Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street @ 10-Day Tube | THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Toronto: Ryrie Building Dealers Everywhere ae © 1 ecate. 4 Dept. 777, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Sonora is licensed and operates under BASIC " — ities nag a th Chicago, Ill. 
PATENTS of the phonograph industry. feel after using. ark the | Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
absence of the slimy film. 
See how the teeth whiten | TERROR oe <r cooveis Uinta oe age eoesis as 
as the fixed film disap- | 
pears. | Address TT Cerrrreeee Cee eee ee eeeee\ 
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Fe he: strain a hil 
travel day disappears 


Merely to see Faultless 
nightwear is to sense 
orescat (eho eae Wate banat erat: 
fabrics, the easy 
sraceful style,and 
super- careful finish 
impart the feeling 
that to wear Faultless 
pajamas is to have 


Rest assured- 
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THE DOYLE & WALTZ PRINTING 


PE Nes Rs kl Seal 
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Ye beauty of Fairfax Toilet Articles—their 
rich ivory finish and dignified design— 


will be quickly appreciated. This new pattern, now 
shown by dealers of the better class, may be pur- 
chased one article at a time, or in complete sets: 
3rushes, Combs, Mirrors, Powder and Jewelry 
Boxes, Cosmetic Jars, Hair Receivers, Pin 
Cushions, Shoe Horns, Buttonhooks, Manicure 
Outfits. 

Each piece made of solid Ivory Fiberioid—the 
most dainty, durable and sanitary of all materials 
for the boudoir, and will not tarnish, break or dent. 
Fully guaranteed. 

May be easily engraved and inlaid with artistic 
monograms in contrasting enamels. 


Please ask us to send you our complimentary and inter- 
esting booklet “Beautiful Fairfax,” by Grace Gardner 


THE FIBERLOID CORPORATION 


Advertising Department, INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 
Saves Rooms: 55 Fifth Ave., New York Dominion Ivory Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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